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THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
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ACOUSTICAL PRODUETS 


For Better Sound Conditioning 


CONTROL 
SOUND 


.-- For Better Grades 
and Happier Teachers 


WueTHER it’s a university library, as pictured above, 
or a kindergarten classroom, Simpson Acoustical 
Tile is the ideal material to control sound in school 
buildings. Architects and school officials are wisely 
specifying this material because of its many proven 
advantages, and they are having Simpson Acoustical 
Tile installed in both new and older school buildings. 
Simpson—and only Simpson Acoustical Tile has 
all of these big features: Washable Finish (for eco- 
nomical upkeep), Highest Sound Absorption (for, 
better grades, happier teachers), Hollokore Drilled 
Perforations (for crisp beauty and greater efficiency 
Finished Bevels (for a beautiful finished appearance} 
Thermal Insulation (for better heat control). 
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A “unit operations core” within UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA'S 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING BUILDING enables the laboratory to duplicate 


a variety of conditions that might exist in industry. 


MORE THAN MEETS THE EVE 


@ The University of Minnesota may well be 
proud of the architectural beauty recently added 
to its campus. The handsome exterior of the 
new Chemical Engineering Building gives no 
hint of the research and educational purposes 
of its interior. Flexibility of space arrange- 
ment, safety in experimental operations, and 


maximum efficiency were dominant factors in 
designing this remarkable structure. When 
planning a building of such importance it is 
logical that all equipment shall meet exacting 
standards. Thus SLOAN is exceedingly proud 
that its Flush VALVES were installed through- 
out; another example that explains why... 


‘vice scone Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO « ILLINOIS—— (== 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the SLoaN Act-Q-Matic SHOWER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. When turned on it delivers cone- 
within-cone spray of maximum efficiency. When turned 
off it drains instantly. It gives greatest bathing satisfac- 
tion, and saves water, fuel and maintenance service costs. 


\ Wt it and discover its superiorities. 
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IT’S DAY-BRITE 
IN AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS 


Anyone Can See Why Children Learn in this School 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


AMERICA MUST 


The North Glendale School in Glendale, 
Missouri is still another school, one of hun- 
dreds throughout America—where Day- 
Brite supplies modern efficient lighting. 


Do teachers in your school look at a group 
of young squinting faces? Do your class- 
rooms have a last row problem? Are your 
blackboards “‘glareboards’? Then you 
should do something about your school 
lighting now. Glare, bright reflected light, 
sharp color contrasts or insufficient light 
can cause permanent damage to strained 
eyes... does result in nervous tension and 
retarded learning. 


SEE WHAT IT’S DOING 


! 


Day-Brite has conducted scientific school 
lighting tests for years. That's why they 
have been able to solve school lighting 
problems for teachers, school principals 
and Public School Systems in literally hun- 
dreds of America’s schools. That's why 
Day-Brite fixtures give classrooms the 
glare-free, evenly distributed light that 
students need. And, that's why Day-Brite 
has been able to design quality fixtures 
with the low-cost installation and mainte- 
nance features which most school budgets 
require. Would you like further informa- 
tion? Write today to Day-Brite Lighting, 
Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DECIDEDLY 


DAY-BRITE 


LUNUHYG SIM bs 


BETTER 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


“From Ivory Tower to Overalls” is 
the title of PAUL A. REHMUs' article 
on page 31. Dr. Rehmus has been su- 
perintendent of schools at Portland, 
Ore., since 1947. Previously he had held 
teaching and administrative positions 
in public schools at Ann Arbor, Mount 
Clemens, Battle Creek, and Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., and Lakewood, Ohio. 
He also has been an instructor in English and speech at 
Purdue University, has lectured on special problems at the 
University of Illinois, the University of North Dakota, and 
Purdue, and has been director of educational workshops 
at Purdue, Pennsylvania State College, and Stanford Uni- 
versity. During the war Dr. Rehmus was a member of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute committee ap- 
pointed by the secretaries of war and navy. He now is 
a member of the American Council on Education’s com- 
mittee on tests and measurements. 


Paul A. Rehmus 


How the new school at Muenster, Tex., 
serves the needs of the pupils and the 
community is described on page 55 by 
WELDON COWAN, superintendent of 
the Muenster public schools. Mr. 
Cowan went to Muenster in 1948 as 
a teacher; the following year he was 
named to his present position. Pre- 
viously he had held teaching and ad- 
ministrative posts in several other Texas towns. He has 
been principal of a school at Emory; a teacher and then 
principal at Blue Ridge; elementary principal at Nocona; 
a teacher at Wichita Falis, and a teacher at Dallas. From 
1942 to 1945 he was a civilian instructor in the army air 
corps. The following year he was in the advertising busi- 
ness in Dallas. 


Weldon Cowan 


After teaching for eight yeats, EDGAR M. FINCK took a 
job, during the year 1918-19, in the real estate business. 
Successful but unhappy and dissatisfied, he decided to return 
to the education field, at a considerable reduction in salary. 
He accepted the position of supervising principal of the 
Dover Township public schools at Toms River, N.J., the 
position he held until he retired in June 1948. Since his 
retirement he has taught graduate courses each summer 
at East Carolina College, Greenville N.C. During his years 
in Toms River, where he sti’ «. Dr. Finck has been 
active in many community oy soas. He has been a 
member of the board of trustees of the Bishop Memorial 
Library and of the Ocean County Library Commission; a 
member of the board of managers of the State Colony 
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for Feeble-Minded Males at New Lisbon, N.J., and chair- 
man of the parole committee; chairman of the committee 
of the New Jersey Education Association, which originated 
and operated a statewide school and community forum 
program, and business counselor to veterans under the New 
Jersey Veterans Act. An article by Dr. Finck, “What Do 
We Mean by Good Teaching?” appears on page 37 of this 
issue. 


JOHN L. TREVASKIS, supervising prin- 
cipal, and the teachers at Castle Shan- 
non, Pa., went back to college. Mr. 
Trevaskis tells on page 65 about their 
workshop at Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College. Before Mr. Trevaskis 
went to Castle Shannon in 1947 he was 
a teacher in the Turtle Creek High 
School, principal of the Plum Town- 
ship High School, and supervising principal of the Frank- 
lin Township schools, all in Pennsylvania. 


J. L. Trevaskis 


Some suggestions of ways in which 
state departments of education could 
help local school systems are offered on 
page 47 by SELMER H. BERG. Mr. Berg 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Oakland, Calif., since July 1949. He 
previously had held administrative 
positions in schools in Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Minnesota; he went to 
Oakland from St. Paul, where he had been superintendent 
since 1947, In 1943, Mr. Berg served on the University of 
Chicago Public Schools Survey Staff; from 1945 to 1947, 
as chairman of the advisory committee of the University 
of Illinois College of Education and as chairman of the 
state legislative committee of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, and in 1950 as chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 


Selmer H. Berg 


The schools’ compulsory swimming 
program for the children of North- 
bridge, Mass., may some day save a 
life, thinks SUPT. BEAUMONT A. HER- 
MAN. On page 42 he describes the 
program. Dr. Herman has been super- 
intendent at Northbridge since 1948; 
previously he was a mathematics 
teacher at Somerville, Mass; principal 
of the consolidated schools at Westminster, Mass., and 
superintendent of schools at Westford, Mass. 


B. A. Herman 
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Shown Are Only a Few 
of Many Basic Models 


Garland leadership . . . proved again by the great 
variety of basic units and the hundreds of possible 
adaptations available! And that selection is the 
primary answer to greater efficiency, and greater 
economy in your cooking! 

Whatever your food volume, whatever your 
food problem . . . you'can do a faster, better cook- 
ing job with a Garland! For one of the many 
Garland ranges—or range adaptations—is cer- 
tain to fill your individual needs. 

And whatever Garland you select, you'll find 
the many exclusive Garland features mean better, 
more dependable performance. Yes, Garland is 
your best buy because Garland leads in value! 

So see your Garland dealer! Comparison 
always makes Garland first choice! 


All Gorland units are equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases! 


\ 


DY 


PRODUCTS 
Ce ee Heavy Duty Ranges ¢ Restaurant Ranges ¢ Broiler-Roasters * Deep Fat Fryers 
snes Broiler-Griddles ¢ Roasting Ovens « Griddles « Counter Griddles « Dinette Ranges 
DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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Kovig Kotler 


Health Classes Write Booklet on School Manners . . . House Built by Building 


Trades Students and Decorated by Homemaking Girls... High School's Honor 


Study Hall Is Successful . . . Youngsters Spend Pleasant First Day at School 





GIRLS AS WELL AS BOYS shared 
credit for the first home building 
project of the Mendota High School, 
Mendota, Ill. For, after the building 
trades students completed the attrac- 
tive ranch style house, the homemak- 
ing classes decorated it. 

The school decided several years ago 
to start a building program to give 
practical training to boys enrolled in 
its new diversified occupations course, 
because it was so difficult to find satis- 
factory part-time jobs for them. 

The first House was begun in 1949. 
It was sold at public auction last May, 
in accordance with state law. The 
building contained a living room, a 
dining alcove, a kitchen, a utility room, 
two bedrooms, and a bathroom. 

The first year the boys worked under 
the direction of industrial arts instruc- 
tors; the second year a full-time build- 
ing trades instructor was employed by 
the school. Local artisans guided the 
critical work of electrical installation, 
plumbing, sheet metal work and 
masonry. While 16 students worked 
last year to complete the first project, 
they also began Project No. 2, a house 
on the second of five lots purchased 
by the school. 

In February the services of the home- 
making department were enlisted. 
Floor plans were made for each of the 
five rooms, and the girls experimented 
to determine the most pleasing furni- 


ture arrangements. They chose mate- ° 


rials and made the draperies and, from 
the colors in the draperies, selected 
color schemes for the interior. 


THAT FIRST DAY of school was 
a pleasant one for first graders in Mary 
Frances Cotton’s room at Bellevue 
School, Danville, Va. 

When the youngsters arrived, they 
found that pictures of children going 
to school filled the bulletin board. On 
the blackboard was written the poem 
“Now I Am Six,” and drawn beside 
the poem was a birthday cake. After 
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the boys and girls “read” the poem 
they decided how many candles should 
be put on the cake, and one child was 
chosen to draw them. 

Finally, Miss Cotton brought out a 
real birthday cake with six candles on 
it. After the children lighted the 
candles and sang “Happy Birthday, 
First Graders,” the cake was cut and 
served. 

Each child received a souvenir book- 
let, made by the teacher. On the front 
cover was a picture, to be colored by 
the youngster. Inside were the poem 
“Now I Am Six” anda letter from 
the teacher to the beginners. The 
booklet was fastened together with 
bright colored yarn to which a balloon 
was tied. 


“YOUR MANNERS ARE SHOW- 
ING” is the title of a booklet on school 
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| DON'T TEAR 


manners written by the health classes 
at Union Springs, N.Y. 

The girls in the classes discovered 
that, although the school library had a 
good collection of up-to-date books on 
etiquette, little has been written about 
school manners. So in their class dis- 
cussions the students formulated their 
own code of conduct by applying gen- 
eral rules to specific situations. Each 
girl then summarized her conclusions 
on the basis of the class discussions 
and her outside reading. 





Meanwhile, as a special credit proj- 
ect in connection with the general eti- 
quette unit, each student had prepared 
a set of cartoons or posters dealing 
with the phases of the subject in which 
she was most interested. The booklet, 
“Your Manners Are Showing,” con- 
tains the best of the cartoons dealing 
with school etiquette and a resumé of 
the girls’ summaries. 


STUDENTS AT Sheridan High 
School, Sheridan, Ark., have proved 
that an honor study hall can work 
successfully. 

The system was first suggested 17 
years ago, during the depression, by 
Supt. A. R. McKenzie, so that the 
teacher spending full time supervising 
study halls could be freed to teach. 
Then faculty members were dubious, 
and students agreed with some re- 
luctance to help organize and draw 
up a constitution and by-laws for a 
student government organization. 

At first there was a student monitor 
system. Later the present plan of 
making each student responsible for 
his own conduct was adopted. Now 
study halls in which there are from 
60 to 150 students operate smoothly 
without faculty supervision. The boys 
and girls say the only place they can 
study is in the study hall’s quiet atmos- 
phere. 

Anyone who misbehaves is reported 
to the democratically elected student 
council, which acts on the case. Per- 
haps one reason so few cases are 
brought before the council (there were 
none last year) is that misbehaving 
in the study hall is considered most 
disgraceful conduct. In the past con- 
tinual offenders have been banished 
to solitary study halls—the most 
severe punishment, the boys and girls 
think. 

The students also are responsible 
for their own conduct on the school 
buses and at all public gatherings in 
which the school is concerned. 
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McKINLEY SCHOOL, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
2-40W GUTH “Life-Blox” Trofters 

Area—60' x 23° 

Ceiling — 12’ 

65 Footcandles 


A LIGHTING LESSON IN 


the "3 R’s” of Guth 
precision-planned school lighting: 


R In classrooms from kindergarten to college, GUTH 
Pegged constuction fixtures are made to solve the toughest lighting 


problems. They combine the finest illumination for 
Retable frevfomance modern education with important economy in 


purchase, installation and maintenance. 


For more information on GUTH Precision-Planned 
School Lighting, contact your nearest GUTH resident 
engineer or write for our School Lighting Catalog. 


IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
Landons cx Lightirg frnce 1902 
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Questions 


Indifferent Citizens 

What is the answer to indifference 
or lack of interest on the part of pa- 
trons and citizens of the town to the 
public school and its program of 
education? 

When a community manifests little 
or no interest in the schools and the 
program of education, there is usually 
a reason for the attitude. If you find 
the reason, the solution for obtaining 
a more active and wholesome interest 
may be suggested. 

Citizens usually delegate the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of their schools 
to the board of education. Apparent 
lack of interest may be satisfaction 
with the manner in which the school 
program is operating. However, school 
boards, superintendents, principals and 
teachers cannot afford to be satisfied 
unless steady progress takes place. 
There are in almost every community 
deterrents to progress, and an alert 
citizenship is required. 

The answer may be organization of 
patrons under competent leadership, 
such as a school parents’ group led by 
the principal and the intelligent citi- 
zens in the community. Organizations 
grow and develop when there are good 
reasons for their existence. Groups of 
parents studying the curriculum, or the 
building program, or school financing, 
or child psychology, tend to become 
interested in the school program. Try 
this, and other solutions may be sug- 
gested for developing an alert and 
interested citizenship.— HOMER W. 
ANDERSON, professor of educational 
administration, Harvard University. 


Rest Periods for Teachers 

Is it a policy among many schools 
to give teachers a rest period during 
the school day? How much time per 
day should a teacher be expected to 
spend with her pupils? 

I know of no recent survey that 
reports how common is the provision 
of a teachers’ rest period during the 
day. The practice of scheduling one 
free period for each high school teacher 
is fairly common. Arranging for free 
time during the day is more difficult 
in the elementary school. The trend 
toward mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon “breaks” for clerical workers and 


and Answers 


industrial employes has an appeal to 
teachers, but leaving a room full of 
children is a different proposition from 
turning off the machine or letting the 
typewriter wait. 

Some free time is provided for ele- 
mentary teachers through the use of 
special teachers or through the use 
of helpers at lunch time. But one 
must recognize that the presence of 
the teacher is important in providing 
continuity for the elementary pupil. 
One must also observe that the ele- 
mentary teacher needs to observe pu- 
pils in recreation and physical educa- 
tion periods, at lunch in the school 
cafeteria, at work with such special 
teachers as those for art and music, 
if he is to gain significant understand- 
ing of them. 

A satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion is still to be developed by teachers 
and administrators. Some authorities 
feel that pupils can be prepared to 
assume responsibility for discipline and 
leadership and that they should be 
trusted at times to continue their learn- 
ing experiences in the classroom with- 
out disciplinary supervision of the 
teacher. Concern for the legal liability 
of teachers for pupils in their charge 
has interfered with development of 
this practice in many situations. 

Nor is there any acceptable standard 
of time per day that a teacher should 
be expected to spend with pupils. This 
is dependent upon the program, the 
local community's school day, and the 
social and economic conditions of the 
attendance area. A longer school day 
may be implied in an ‘attendance area 
in which both parents in most homes 
work away from home.—VAN MIL- 
LER, professor of education, University 
of Illinois. 


Activity Fees 

Are public schools charging activity 
fees to the student body, as private 
colleges do? 

It is the general practice for the 
free public high school either to charge 
students an activity fee or to have 
them pay individual assessments to at- 
tend certain school sponsored func- 
tions. Of the two, the former is usu- 
ally much less expensive to the student 
than the latter. 


Whether schools should charge a fee 
to students who desire to participate 
in various programs seems to me to be 
dependent upon whether the activity 
for which the fee is charged is a part 
of the education program of the school 
and, if so, whether education programs 
sponsored by the public high school 
should not be free to all students.— 
M. Curtis Howp, principal, Burris 
Laboratory School, Ball State Teachers 
Coll»ge, Muncie, Ind. 


What Inspires Trainees? 

Are the students now in training 
for the teaching profession in our 
colleges and universities—and also 
those who have recently acquired 
certificates — really educationally 
minded, or are they simply looking 
for an easy way of earning a living? 

In economic times like the present 
the students in training and particu- 
larly those who receive teaching cer- 
tificates are much more likely to be 
genuinely educationally minded. The 
economic rewards of teaching hardly 
merit the compliment that is implied 
in the question. 

The answer here presented does not 
hint at an attempt to circumvent the 
question. What we are attempting to 
say is that only a deep devotion and 
a dedication to the cause of education 
could continue to hold true to their 
teaching goal many of the excellent 
young people now in training for 
teaching positions. 

To that very small percentage of 
young people in training for a teaching 
career who view the teacher's lot as 
an easy one—we want only to issue a 
word of warning: If you do your job 
and if you do not shortchange Amer- 
ica’s proudest possession, her young: 
scers, you will not find teaching an 
easy way to earn a living. 

We are convinced that most of 
the teachers now in training are will- 
ing to do the hard work and make 
the very real sacrifices that must char- 
acterize the good teacher's lifelong 
attitude as well as his cherished beliefs 
and his considered commitments. — 
A. L. KNOBLAUCH, professor of edu- 
cational administration and director, 
division of university extension, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 
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Lighting matched (0 the job 


~ LIGHTING GANT 


— STOP atminimums 


An Ohio school posed this problem: “Provide more 
than just adequate illumination levels at a reasonable 
operating and maintenance cost”. Minimums 
were not adequate! The eyesight of second graders 
was concerned. 

Westinghouse lighting produced these results: 
“Up to 75 foot-candles even on cloudy days”. That’s 
well over minimum! What’s more, this level is 
easily maintained. 

Everything in the room was considered a working 
part of the lighting plan. Louver shielding prevents 
dust and dirt from collecting. Slimline reduces main- 


tenance headaches; and there are no starters to replace. 

Matching Westinghouse lighting recommendations 
with your visual requirements is our business. That’s 
why it will pay you to investigate Westinghouse light- 
ing. Send for B-5254, Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30. Pa. J-04288 


you can 6e SURE.. 1¢ 11s 
Westinghouse 


LIGHTING DIVISION 


Edgewater Park, Cleveland 
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READER OPINION 





| Superintendent Advocates 
| Extra Pay for Extra Work 


Sirs: 

In your October 1951 issue you 
| quote Fred D. Wish Jr. on “Extra 
| Pay for Extra Work” (p. 8). Mr. 
| Wish says that he does not believe in 
' “extra pay for extra work.” He has a 
| right to his belief, but that does not 
| mean that his belief is right. 
| In practice, a teacher’s time and 

load should be set. If a teacher wishes 
| to work longer hours and do more 
_ work, that is her privilege. But it is 
| manifestly unfair for one teacher to be 
| called upon to do extra work for the 
| same compensation that another 
| teacher gets for straight work. Extra 

work calling for overtime and extra 
| time should be compensated for under 
| definite rules and with definite wages 
| so that every teacher is treated fairly. 
| A teacher should not be compelled to 
| do any work -for which she is not 
employed. 

On the other Ksand, if a teacher is 
| given time off from other classes, the 
| whole program, as far as cost is con- 
cerned, is top heavy with extracurric- 
| ular duties. 

Let us suppose that a teacher is 
given a free period because she spends 

| one hour on noon duty or supervising 
some activity. Such a period is worth 

| anywhere from $700 to $1000 a year, 
depending upon the teacher's wages. 

The job is simply not worth that much, 
| and any number of teachers will do the 
work for $2 or $2.50 an hour. It 
certainly does not call for special 
| preparation or extra: work. Then let 
| us take the case of a coach. Any teacher 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| in the system, otherwise qualified, will 
| be glad to earn extra money by coach- 
| ing teams after school hours. If a 
special coach had to be employed, the 
| cost would simply place the extracur- 
ricular activity out of reach for most 
| of the smaller schools. 

_ Teachers should be paid equally for 
the time they teach, according to their 
| training and experience. Their con- 
| tract loads should be equal, and any 
| overtime or extracurricular activity 
| should be paid for on a basis compar- 
| able to the magnitude, time and im- 
| portance of the activity. 

—A. I. Jedlicka 
| Superintendent of Schools 
| Proctor, Minn. 
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BALANCE 
YOUR BUDGET ON 
A BALANCED DIET 


Budget under heavy strain? Unable to buy needed 
services and equipment, such as an organ, phono- 
graph, athletic equipment? Install a Manley pop- 
corn machine. It’s “worth its weight in gold”. For, 
the popcorn profits coming out of it (300% gross) 
will go a long way toward putting your budget 
back in balance... But best of all, when your young- 
sters buy popcorn in school, they are buying a 
healthy, wholesome, nutritious food. It’s high in 
vitamins and minerals, protein and food energy. 
It’s good for teeth and aids digestion ...a balanced 
diet in itself. Convince yourself about profits and 
diet by reading our two books* on popcorn. Fill 
out coupon today! 





Shown above is the Manley Aristocrat, the ideal machine 
for schools. A great profit maker, Fits in anywhere. The 
Hickory Special Consolidated School, Hickory, Miss., says: 
“Our sales ran. approximately $85 per week. 
We operate the machine daily at the latter 
part of the play period to cooperate with 
warm lunches being served. In this manner, 
the child gets a balanced diet.” 


MAIL COUPON TODAY ror THESE 


TWO FREE BOOKLETS 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 27 CITIES 
SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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MANLEY, INC., Dept. NS-1251 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Please send me your nutrition and 
popcorn profits books. 


Na ese ee cones ee ce ems 





schools - Children’s Home Society Building, 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Architects: Mickelwright & Mountford, Trenton, N. J. 
Const, Eng.: Pennell & Wiltberger, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


How Dunham 
Vari-Vac Heating 


Cuts fuel costs up to 40% 


You can save up to 40% on fuel bills with Dunham 
Vari-Vac* Differential Heating. Why? Be- 
cause this high vacuum, precision temper- 
ature control system wses less steam to heat 
any building .. . regardless of its size, type, 
age, or location. ; 

On mild days, for example, Dunham Vari- 
Vac expands smaller quantities of “cool” sub- 
atmospheric steam. And on cold days, no 
matter how rapidly outside temperatures 
change, Vari-Vac automatically delivers the 
exact amount of heat needed. No more. 
No less. 


Choice of systems. 7 different Vari-Vac systems 
are available, varying only in the degree 
of automatic control desired. For complete 
information, see your Dunham Sales Engi- 
neer...or write for Bulletin 2101-15. 
*Variable Vacuum. 





Send for Free Booklet 2101-15 
Tells all you will need to know 
about this amazing system— 
how it operates, how it may be 
fitted exactly to your needs. hospitals + La Raza Hospital, 
Write for your copy. Mexico City D. F., Mexico 


—— Enrico Yanez, Mexico City D. F., Mexico 
Const. Eng.: Salvadore Tejeda, Mexico City D, F., Mexico 








Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 

400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London 


heating systems and equipment Unit Heaters © Pumps © Specialties 


Instantaneous Convenience of 
response to outside centralized operation. 
weather changes. 
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ABOVE: When seats are closed 
every foot of floor area is 
“recovered for regular use. 
LEFT: Medart “Two-Level” 
tallation utilizes both y 
floor for maximum 


major reasons 


wHy your CHOICE SHOULD BE 


MEDART 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


THEY SAVE FLOOR SPACE! Unlike fixed seating, when Medart seats 
are closed, virtually every foot of floor area is made available for 





OTHER Qual ne 
— THEY'RE SAFE! Like a steel skyscraper skeleton, the understructure 
MED ART EQUIP MENT of Medart seats stands alone and supports the entire occupied loa 
on four vertical steel uprights for every row that put the weight on 
—The most complete single the floor, not the wall. 
source for gym equipment! THEY'RE STRONG! Authoritative tests under loads of 400 pounds per 
linear foot indicate no apparent deflection. Stability tests show no 
side-sway at peak of stress. 
a THEY SAVE MONEY! Medart seats cost less than knockdown oF 
built-in seating. In addition, they F hone quickly available, ample 
Every style accommodations for large nnd overflow crowds that mean important 
extra revenue. 
THEY'RE CONVENIENT! Exclusive ‘Floating Motion” design makes 
the largest seat section easy to handle. Another Medart advantage 
SCOREBOARDS a allows only 1 or more rows to be opened as usage requires, while 
Basketball and sacl ; other rows remain C 5 
Football hs Ba | oe) THEY PROTECT FLOORS! Seat sections roll open or closed on rubber 
a! = cushioned rollers that retract and let the “live” load rest on large 
steel shoes ts are occupied. Medart seats avoid caster de- 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT pressions in é 
A complete line meeting all Official Standards THEY'RE GooD LOOKING! Wood parts are light natural-color, 
finished in clear lacquer that complements every trim, neat modern 


oe noe gym. Baked-on enamel protects steel parts. 
A “must” “ ee programs Write gor complete Catalog 
MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3532 DE KALB ST 
. ST. LOUIS 1 
For 78 Years The Standard Of aad 
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...So they should = . 
WELDWOOD' (Qisugt 


tas 


\ 


School doors must stay on the job! Able to take 
all kinds of abuse. Ready for any kind of danger. 


That’s why it is so important for your school THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries Underwriters’ 
to have Weldwood Flush Doors. Label for all Class B and C openings. Has incombustible 


Weldwood doors are durable. They won't get pr ehh ie ocr omar gtk and — 
a pension for long, faithful service... but they'll hich erage 7 dicts of a vee hon nai 


Cenarye aan. faces available on special order. Safe. Beautiful. 
Weldwood doors have a fine appearance. Their | Maximum durability. Dimensionally stable. 
beautiful hardwood faces help give the entire 
school a mark of dignity. 
Weldwood doors have perfect balance. They 
stay free from warpage all year ’round. Won't 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR is similor to 
the Weldwood Fire Door, but the edge banding is not 
stick or jam. fireprooted. Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire resistance is a 
And when you choose the Weldwood Fire Door _—_ desirable advantage. Same wide variety of beautiful 
or the Weldwood Stay-Strate Door you are sure —_ hardwood faces. 
of fire- and heat-resistance. In fact, the Weldwood *Reg. Trademark, Owenslllinois Glass Co. 
Fire Door is approved by the Underwriters’. 
So don’t take chances. Specify WELDWOOD 
every time...for Weldwood doors never need a 
recess! 





United States Plywood Corporation carries the most 

complete line of flush doors on the market including WELDWOOD FLUSH DOORS 
- the famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weldwood Stay- Manufactured and distributed by 

Strate Doors, Weldwood H comb Doors, Mengel 

nor weeny to Menge! ned Atesaas ests Mes > UNITED STATES PLY wooD CORPORATION 

Doors, 1%” and 154” with a variety of both foreign 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

SR SARE Sion CoE Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


Dealers Everywhere 
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CERTIFIED 











in our National. Defense 


The making of fluorescent ballasts uses critical materials 
required in our national defense program. 


The Lighting Industry can best conserve available materials by using 
them: most efficiently. To assure Jong, trouble-free ballast operation, 
full lamp life, rated light output and satisfactory fluorescent 
performance, insist on CERTIFIED BALLASTS in all fixtures. 


CERTIFIED BALLASTS are tested by Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc., which 
certifies they meet the precise specifications that assure efficient operation. 


a TO BE SURE ... look for the CERTIFIED shield on the ballast. 
a ad 


Participation in the CERTIFIED BALLAST program is 
CERTIFIED open to any manufacturer who complies with the require- 





(—pamiFien BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 


Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting 





2116 KEITH BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Your Heinz Man 


works profit magic / 


Let Him Show You How To Switch More Customers 


To High-Profit Dishes! 





OUR HEINZ MAN is far more 
OY chas just a salesman. He is a 
restaurant service specialist 
trained and equipped to help you 
with all kinds of food and 
operating problems. 


@ Among other things, he will 
gladly provide you with a com- 
plete merchandising service spe- 


cially created to influence your 
customers to order dishes on 
which you make the most! 


@ Next time your Heinz Man 
calls, ask him to put his profit 
magic to work for you. This free 
service is only one of many ways 
your Heinz Man is prepared to 
serve you. Make it a point to 
take advantage of them all! 


Ask Your HEINZ Man About— 





HEINZ \67 VARIETIES 


YOU KNOW THEY’RE GOOD BECAUSE THEY’RE HEINZ! 
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Every has an exact temperature at which it griddles best. Now Hotpoint FOOD SERVICE EXPERTS 
AGRI 


J. H. Holcomb, Jr. 
President 

Britling Cafeterias 
Birmingham, Ala. 


lets you dial-in that exact temperature and hold it—automatically —for automatically 
better food results! HOTPOINT 
Two “HOTPOINT FIRST” features are the big reasons for griddling results finer‘than FIRST 

you have ever seen before. Exclusive Calrod® Heating Units pour more heat into junenceiteniiinehieahe 

Hotpoint Griddles faster! And Hotpoint’s exclusive Compensated Hydraulic Thermo- ing improvements today! 

stat controls the heat better! Oeccccccvcccccoce 

These two developments automatically combine with other Hotpoint Griddle 

features to give you... G. Konnersman, Jr. 

... AUTOMATICALLY FASTER COOKING! For example, the HG2 Griddle is the world’s Rhee menhane an 
fastest .. . preheats to 400° in 8 short minutes! The HG3 Griddle-Grill, with to Cincinnati, Ohio 
and bottom heat, cooks twice as fast! And all Hotpoint Griddles idle automatically 
at ready-to-cook temperatures. 

... AUTOMATICALLY LONGER LIFE! Rugged construction plus clean all-electric operation bucua 
helps Hotpoint Griddles last wp to twice as long as ordinary equipment . . . 80 Clark’s Lunch 
that in the long run they usually cost less to own than even the least expensive Seems ee. 
griddles. South Bend, Ind. 

+ +. AUTOMATICALLY BETTER QUALITY CONTROL! With uniform electric heat distribution, 
products started together finish together to the same perfect degree of “doneness.” Shh: rie-ab Did eimceaii cc anil 

So make an automatic choice for your next griddle now—one of the Hotpoint = phon pte venga Cooking for such major 

Automatic Griddles shown below. Count on them to give you better food in greater Calrod Heating Units» Hotpoint SUPERange (with Recipe 

m Matched Co: 


sg rT Ci Banas i 7! Robotrol) omplete Custo: 
volume at lower cost automatically First Commercia! Roaster (Dutch ‘Oven-ROASTER) © The 


AND IT’S ALL BECAUSE... Magnificent Glamour Line 
* e ited ° 
pe ——“The modora. way! 


eeeeesceoseeoesoe 


F. T. Hilliker, Pres. 
Frank T. Hilliker & 
Associates 

Design Consultants 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOO HHOHSSSHSOOSHHHSESESSOOOEESOOES 


Miss 
Helen Corbitt 
eam Director of 
say Food Service, 
7  Joske's Restaurant 
Houston, Texas 


SOSCHSSEHHSHSSOHESESEEEESOSOEESEESESES 











eevee eee ee ewe ee eee ee eee eee oon 
Check Boxes Below and Mail Coupon for Free Information Mode! HOTPOINT INC. 
O Model oO Model 0 Model oO Model —— c ial Equip Pp 
ee NG2 628 Hos Woe47 with UXG& 231 South Seeley Ave., Chicage 12, Illinois 
it of the Custom- For extra counter Griddle Grill— For big kitchen We are i d in the H int Griddle 
Matched Counter capacity. 389 sq. Top and bottom operation. 615 sq. Mounts on coun- checked. Please pool ath additional free rin nemtand 
Kitchen. 212 sq. in, fry area, Fin- heat cuts cooking in. usable fry area. ter or stand. tion and descriptive literature. ° 
in. usable fry area. ished in chrome. time in half. 5 ve ome 7 


: —_Z= ; z . Name 
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SPEED and EFFICIENCY 
you never thought possible 
in accounting for schools 





There’s a new standard of account- 
ing efficiency in many educational 
institutions today. It’s a standard 
made possible by a completely new 
idea in mechanized accounting— 
the revolutionary new Burroughs 
Sensimatic with the “mechanical 
brain” that directs it automatically 
through every accounting operation. 


Here is a new accounting machine 
with amazing versatility, speed and 
ease of operation. The Burroughs 
Sensimatic does school accounting 
jobs with a saving of time, money 
and effort over former accounting 
methods—and just the turn of a 
knob moves it speedily from one 
posting job to the next. 





























Find out today how the Burroughs 
Sensimatic can save working hours, 
reduce your accounting costs, and 
increase efficiency. And all at a 
surprisingly moderate cost, too. 
Call your local Burroughs office 
or write for complete information 
today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rrou sh Ss 
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The new Curtis Light and Sound Conditioning System offers an 
entirely new approach to LIGHTING and SOUND CONDITION- 
ING problems. The system provides quality low-brightness 
illumination with acoustical treatment which eliminates exces- 
sive sound reflections and the annoyances and distractions 
which sound creates, 


The Electrical System — Standard basic sections of the 
Underwriters’ approved electrical portion of the Curtis System 
are supplied completely wired and packaged ‘in 8” x 12” x 
96” cartons. Each basic section covers a ceiling area of 256 
square feet. Combining the basic sections with- extension and 
wing sections makes it possible to provide quality low-bright- 
ness illumination and effective sound treatment. 

The Sound System—The vertical baffles are constructed of 
highest quality acoustical material with a flame retarding, 
high reflectance washable finish. The baffles are positioned 
between the 8 foot, T-12, single pin fluorescent lamps to 
provide both recommended shielding and sound conditioning. 
Yes, the Curtis Light and Sound Conditioning System offers the 
finest in lighting and sound conditioning efficiency from the 
stand point of low initial cost, low installation cost, low operat- 
ing cost and low maintenance cost. 

A comprehensive bulletin, compietely illustrated, will be avail- 
able soon. Write Dept.L23-05,for your free copy. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
Dept. 123-05. 6135 W. 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
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4-1/2 oz. sherbet ax 


Ke 


i 


You askep Us FoR THEM and here they 
are—brand-new sherbets in the 3)4-0z. and 
4}4-07. sizes. 

They're Libbey “Durapress” quality for 
strength and durability. They take high sterili- 
zation temperatures in stride, And the Libbey 
name means they’re highest quality. 


Desserts look more appetizing in sparkling 


LIBBEY GLASS 


esTasitisunen 1818 


e 4 


| é i 


SR ee, No. 5102 
Sa 3-1/2 oz. sherbet 


Ba 


Modern 


glass. Folks know desserts taste better, too, 
because glass gives absolute flavor protection— 
it’s the only container that will not impart taste. ' 
Make the desserts you serve more tempting— 
serve them in the new “Durapress” sherbet. 
Get samples and prices of these brand-new 
sherbets from your near-by Libbey supplier or 


write direct to Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


‘Danapress’ Sherbet am 


LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio 
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Read what MRS. VIRGINIA ROYSTER BOWERS 
of New Haven Public School, New Haven, Indiana says: 


“The Home Freezer is a necessary 
teaching tool in today’s home 
economics department. It not only 
instructs students in the proper 
use of this appliance which so 
many of them now have in their 
homes, but allows more ambitious 
programs. I wouldn’t want to be 
without a Home Freezer in my 
home economics laboratory.” 





You can't teach 
Home Freezing 
without 
a Freezer! 


-.. Of course, it’s ELECTRICI 








FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADMIRAL + COOLERATOR + CROSLEY - DEEPFREEZE - FRIGIDAIRE 
GIBSON + GENERAL ELECTRIC - HOTPOINT 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER + KELVINATOR + NORGE + PHILCO 
SANITARY + SEEGER + STEINHORST + WESTINGHOUSE 
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To serve your community best, your school must keep 
up with the times. It should have an Electric Home 
Freezer as part of the equipment in its home economics 
laboratory. 


The investment is moderate, and installation is simple. 
The freezer is easily installed anywhere to fit your 
laboratory plan, and may be plugged into any con- 
venience outlet, the same as that used by an electric 


_ Fefrigerator. 


For further information about the Electric Home 
Freezer as it applies to your school, consult with your 
FREEZER MANUAL AND BOOKLET 


FRE Mail coupon for FREE copies of “THE HOME, 
FREEZER WAY TO BETTER HOME MANAGEMENT,” a 
manual for the teaching of home freezing, and “HOW TO 
ENJOY BETTER MEALS WITH LESS WORK AT LOWER 
COST WITH AN ELECTRIC FARM & HOME FREEZER”— 
comprehensive and useful booklet on home freezer use. 
Will help you and teachers. 


ee re eRe chee et Comets rite 


FARM & HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-12 

New York 17, N. Y. 

(Please fill in) School has__Home Freezer(s) 


sails ai: tes. in des et es a a 
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Make your school a more quiet and pleasant place 
in which to work ... cut down distracting noise ... 
with Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Ceilings. 





® Because distracting noise can lead to confusion and 
careless mistakes in schoolwork, practically all new 
schools include acoustical ceilings for noise absorption. 
However, even if your school was constructed before 
sound control became an established science, you can have 
Johns-Manville Fibretone Acoustical Panels easily and 
quickly installed over your present ceilings with little 
interruption to regular routine. 

J-M Fibretone offers an acoustical ceiling which is 
highly efficient, yet low in cost. Each 12” square panel of 
sound-absorbing material has hundreds of small holes 
that act as “noise traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Fibretone Panels are predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted without loss of efficiency. And now, you can 
get Fibretone with a flame-resistant finish to meet the 
requirements of Federal Specification 55A-118a. 

Other Johns-Manville Acoustical Ceilings include Per- 
macoustic*, a textured, noncombustible tile with great 
architectural appeal; Transite*, panels made of fireproof 
asbestos; and Sanacoustic*, perforated metal panels backed 
with a noncombustible, sound-absorbing element. 

For a free book entitled “Sound Control,” write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, N.Y. In 


Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS Movable Walis—Terrafiex and Asphalt Tile Floors—Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone® Built-Up Roofs—Ete, 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 


@ | scan these new heating and ventilating units in your 
h eating an present or proposed school! 
Unparalleled performance of time-tested units which have 


won the acclaim of the most discriminating school authori- 
ties over the years... 


tilati it 
ven I ati ng Unil $ Plus a new beauty of line and design completely in keep- 


ing with the trend towards modern school interiors. 


Available now? Yes, you can buy these attractive Nesbitt 

can e@ 0 Syncretizers individually or in an ensemble with matching 
storage and display cabinets. Contact the nearest American 

Blower Branch Office for data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and 

all other equipment for ventilating and air conditioning. 


efficient 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


and attractive! sep Bir bree 


i YOUR BEST BUY _—E_s 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HEATING & VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 3 
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Cutting figures on ice or listing them on an adding machine, rhythm 
distinguishes the performance of the expert. 


That’s why students trained in Rhythm-add, the 

revolutionary new adding technique developed by Monroe, show such 
amazing improvement after only a few hours’ instruction. 

Tests made in several of our larger financial 

institutions and business schools prove that Rhythm-add-trained 
operators quickly increase adding speeds up to 160%! 160%! 

And operators like this new technique ...it’s accurate, 

makes work so much quicker, easier, pleasanter. 





You'll want your students to get the best possible training 

in office technique. And Monroe, entirely without cost Monroe Adding Machine 
or obligation on your part, will train you to teach them. To learn how, with “Velvet Touch” Keyboard 
write to the Educational Department, Monroe Calculating 

Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING * CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., G | Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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From the RCA Sound Speeker comes great music, drama, speech 
... to enrich the education of every student in every class. 


Eaenpbedy Burtt tom an 


RCA School Sound System 


You... Your teachers... Your students... 


Your whole community .. . all reap a rich reward from this 
wonderful educational medium . .. RCA sound! 


Here's why. --and how: 


Easier, smoother administration 


RCA sound gives you instant voice con- 
tact with any or all classrooms. Fewer 
assemblies. Less time-loss. Daily an- 
nouncements flow out smoothly, effi- 
ciently. And in emergencies, your 
reassuring voice coverage gives greater 
safety, lessens possibility of panic. 
Broader, richer curriculum 
RCA sound brings a new dimension to 
the teaching of music, history, drama, 
speech. All the great masters can be 
brought right into the classroom to help 
the teacher . . . to enrich the education of 
the students. 


Greater student interest 


RCA sound provides a medium for demo- 
cratic expression for your whole student 
body. Campus candidates can address 


student voters. Campus problems can be 
aired on round-table forums. It all means 
better training in citizenship for a better 
community. 
For all this and more... 
specify RCA sound 

You get more than just ‘‘a sound system” 
when you install RCA. You get the culmi- 
nation of 20 years of research in the 
field of sound for every type of installa- 
tion ... schools, theatres, churches, hos- 
pitals, stadiums, factories. Your sound 
system is tailored to your needs by RCA 
experts . .. “unit-built” from standard 
interchangeable parts that make future 
expansion easier. RCA sound conforms 
to rigid standards of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association. Single and dual channel 
systems available for any school need, 
with microphones, AM and FM radio, 
and record players as required. All built 


Free Booklet... Mail Coupon... Today D> DDD 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. H. JI. 
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and backed up by RCA .. . world leader 
in radio and sound. Nationwide service 
available from RCA Service Company. 


Get all the facts 
for your school... now 
Mail coupon for your copy of the big 
32-page illustrated book, “School Sound 
Systems,” plus full information on what 
RCA sound can do for your school. Re- 
member . . . everybody benefits from an 
RCAsound system. Soact today... get these 
benefits for you and your school . . . now. 





RCA Sound Products, Dept. 80X 
Camden, N. J. 

Please send me, without obligation, the 
32-page illustrated book, “School Sound 
Systems,” together with full information 
on what RCA Sound can do for my school 
as checked below: 


He |= Daca 


Name 





Title. 





School 





Address 








City. 
y 











Mt. Washington School, Mt. Washington, Ky., is fire-safe because its floors and roof are constructed 


with Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists. The new school has 18 cl 





, 500 students in 12 grades. 


Architect: Thomas J. Nolan and Sons, Louisville. Contractor: Consolidated Contractors, Inc., Louisville. 


IN MODERN SCHOOLS 


Your new school — large or small — should be fire-safe. 
This important requirement can be met today, even on a 
modest budget, by building with Bethlehem Open-Web 
Steel Joists in combination with concrete floor slab and 
plaster ceiling. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Joists, easy and economical to 
install, provide sturdy, non-combustible floors and allow 
a maximum area between firewalls. They equip your 
school with effective barriers against the spread of fire. 

In addition to fire-safety, this type of floor construction 
has other advantages worth thinking about. Open-web 
joists make possible floors which are vibration-resistant, 
sound-retardant and shrink-proof. Dirt-catching cracks 
can’t form where wall meets floor. Rodents and termites 
can't damage steel joists. Moreover, Bethlehem Joists 
simplify the work of other trades since pipes and wiring 
can be run through the open webs of the joists. They can 
also be used effectively as roof supports. 


* BETHLEHEM 


ES 


OPEN-WEB 


COMES FIRST 


Your architect will be glad to supply more information 
on Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists and how they pro- 
vide fire-safety in school construction. 


1. Asphalt tile or other finish. 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Concrete 
slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 


Cross-section of typical Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete and plaster 
prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


JOISTS BETHLEHEM 


STEEL ><_| A 
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DON’T MUFF THE CHANCE FOR COMFORT 
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{ 
| RAFTS that blow unseen into classrooms from today’s larger 
[ window areas can be ended. Herman Nelson’s great new 
development, the DRAFT|STOP System, captures drafts at the 
| source, regulates fresh air entering the room, holds temperatures at 
| comfortable levels. You muff the chance for modern heating and 
ventilating when inferior equipment is installed. There’s nothing, 
| absolutely nothing, designed to defeat the draft problem like 
DRAFT |STOP. Now the health of children seated near windows 
| is safeguarded. There's a lot less of sniffles and inattentive attitude. 
| Yet DRAFT|STOP with all these benefits will fit into the 
budget of your school. Find out why Herman Nelson offers the 
| best in school heating and ventilating. Send for the fully illus- 
| trated booklet . .. Dept. NS-12, address below. 


TROUBLE is constant when chilly drafts sweep 
into the classroom. Possible illness and dis- 
comfort deter study. 




















HERMAN NELSON 
REMEDY is Herman Nelson DRAFT |STOP | 


because drafts are captured at the source. Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 
Only Herman Nelson has DRAFT|STOP. t MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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HINSDALE HIGH SCHOOL, HINSOALE, ILLINOIS © CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECT © £, H. MARHOEFER JR. COMPANY, CONTRACTOR 


...with CECO Metal Windows for schools 


As you read this your eyes are doing more than see- 
ing—they are bringing into action your entire body 
—nerves, muscles, circulation. 

And you are burning up energy—piling up fatigue 
in direct proportion to the amount of light avail- 
able for vision. 

Medical science has proved eyestrain has a marked 
effect on the well-being of all. So it’s necessary then 
that seeing be done with ease and in comfort. That's 
why proper illumination is all-important and there’s 


where metal windows come in, for they admit more 
daylight than any other window. 

Add to that fact, most days in most of the 
country are overcast in winter. Here again metal 
windows meet the need because only metal windows 
provide enough daylight for good vision on over- 
cast days. 

So there’s good reason for the swing to Ceco Metal 
Windows in modern school construction. Besides 
giving more light for better sight, they permit 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING 
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distant vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Win- 
dows—such as controlled ventilation—won’t rot or 
warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And 
because Ceco Windows are better engineered they 
fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When 
you use Ceco Windows you know you use the very 
best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


Stee! Windows end Doors * Steel Joists ond Roof Deck 
Steelforms * Reinforcing Steel * Metal Frame Screens 
Aluminum Storm Windows * Combinotion Windows 


Makes the hig difference snd urn * tod tah hey Pens 
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EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 


HELDON EQUIPMENT 
VITALIZES YOUR PROGRAM 


Sheldon equipment is planned to meet your program needs — 
to make the program more functional — to breathe life into it 
by having everything contribute toward a dynamic layout. You 
can call on Sheldon field engineers to help you in this vital 
planning, knowing that with their help you shall have a balanced 
arrangement that is educationally correct. There is the further 
assurance that back of all this understanding and planning is 
the reputation of Sheldon for meticulous quality in all that it 
produces. Write for further information. 


eu. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 





Compact Infra-red Drying Cabinet with power fan 
circulation is but one of the many hundreds of 
Sheldon units which go to make up an integrated 
school layout. Dries up to 28 towels in one hour. 





Looking ‘Forward 


Our Christmas Prayer 
A= you going to write a Christmas editorial?” asked 
a member of the staff. 

More needed, perhaps, is a Christmas prayer—a prayer 
that has been in the hearts of good people since the Star 
of Bethlehem. It is the fervent prayer that mankind really 
apply the principles of Christianity. 

What a heaven on earth this nation would be if good 
will toward all men were the platform of our political 
parties, the code of our professions (including teaching), 
the contract of our labor unions, and the guiding principle 
of our daily living. Who knows but that “peace on earth” 
for all nations really would come if there were peace in our 
homes, our schools, our factories, our offices, and our 
agencies of government? 

Our Christmas prayer is for faith and strength that we 
may live as we profess to believe. 


Worshipping “Hallowed” Phrases 


T ALKING to his teachers this fall, James M. Spinning, 

veteran superintendent at Rochester, N.Y., spoke his 
mind about school people who stretch hallowed phrases to 
the point of absurdity. 

The sage of Rochester made clear that he was swinging 
not so much at those who formulate educational theories 
as at those who follow these maxims without understanding 
them or making the legitimate adaptations. He cites nine 
examples, from which we excerpt rather freely: 

“Let’s take first that old wheeze about not teaching 
subjects but teaching children. You know how it goes. ‘I 
don't teach math; I teach children.’ You're darned right 
you don’t teach math, and you probably don’t teach children 
either. Of course, teachers should teach children—but why 
not teach math, too—math to children? Subject matter 
versus children? It isn’t versus at all. It’s both.” 

A second shibboleth is the assumption that all teaching 
must be positive. “One of the great lessons of life is learn- 
ing to say ‘no’ to oneself,” believes Supt. Spinning. “Self- 
denial for future benefit is the root factor in saving and 
conservation and life insurance—and the very basis of the 
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capitalist system and the mechanism of free enterprise. 

“A third general truth, which becomes less than a truth 
when absurd corollaries are tacked onto it, is: People learn 
best when and what they want to learn.” Of course you 
and I believe that, says heretic Spinning, “so we try to 
motivate it. But some folks extend it to mean that all at- 
tempt at learning should cease unless, by golly, a youngster 
wants or thinks he needs to know a particular thing at a 
particular moment. There is so much inherent laziness 
and stubbornness in most of us that we secretly welcome 
some external compulsion to our tasks—a schedule, a dead- 
line, a promise to ourselves or others. I don’t want learning 
to be painful, but I don’t accept the corollary that we won't 
try to learn if it isn’t easy or think maybe we'll feel more 
like it some Wednesday next week.” 

Spinning thinks that “members of the profession talk 
too much and write too poorly.” He denies the dictum that 
“since we talk at least 20 times as much as we write, that 
should be the proportion in our school work. Writing,” 
he says {and with our wholehearted seconding} “helps to 
discipline speech. Writing calls for planning, for organ- 
ization, for exactitude. It contributes more to speech—to 
thoughtful speech—than speech itself.” 

Next on Jim’s doghouse list are those theorists who 
insist that “no child should ever encounter in his reading 
a word he hasn't met before.” “Me,” he says, “I like some 
vicarious action, and I like some nice mouth-filling words, 
even if I can’t pronounce them correctly. So do children. 

“And while I'm deploring,” says Mr. Spinning, “let me 
deplore the people who deplore ‘mere facts.’ Only pur- 
suing and caging some facts will ever teach us to value 
them. Yes, young people should know that views differ, 
that authors are frequently biased and always human. Yet 
children should have something basic, but good, from which 
to make the excursion and comparisons. Otherwise they 
may well be lost at sea—and all from attempting to be 
scholars before they are learners.” 

Mr. Spinning believes there’s a place for rote learning, 
too. “It all depends on what is memorized. Suppose young 
people don’t understand completely what they memorize. 
Plant it that it may grow. Young people should have their 
cortexes furrowed with the form of sound words, and 
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preferably those which best express what has best been 
said of truth and honor, of freedom and courtesy, of beauty 
and worth.” 

“Learning by doing” is another general truth that has 
been too literally interpreted, declares Mr. Spinning. “There 
is so much that cannot be learned by doing. To suppose 
that the vast sweep of history or the far reaches of sociology 
and economics must be tackled by some sort of trumped-up 
‘participation’ is to reduce the classroom itself to an ab- 
surdity. We don’t re-invent the microscope. We use it. We 
improve it. The point is that there are various kinds of 
learnings, and those who take theit cues from John Dewey 
had better take the trouble to read the whole book.” 

And then our philosopher takes up the cudgel for voca- 
tional education. He challenges the assumption that educa- 
tion is either academic or vocational and that it can’t be 
both. “I see no reason,” he says, “why the essence of culture 
(thoroughness in thinking, consideration for others, rever- 
ence for fine thoughts and fine deeds to the point of 
emulation) cannot be by-products of vocational training as 
well as of any other—if the teachers- themselves value 
these things.” 

But Mr. Spinning’s pet peeve is “the occasional educator 
who seems determined to establish some personal news 
value for himself by engaging in criticism that is solely 
destructive. 1 believe that public education in America is 
on a right and good road, and that it is doing a heroic job 
against some terrific handicaps.” Dr. Spinning substantiates 
this thesis with ample evidence and ends with a word of 
encouragement to all of us: 

“And suppose we fail! Suppose our youngsters do not 
grow up to be good citizens. Almost it doesn’t matter. 
What matters is that we have tried to build men and women 
fit to build a new earth. What else is worth doing? What 
else is worth trying? Yes, it takes courage. And that, my 
friends, means a sinewy and cheerful spirit.” 


The Faith of W. K. Kellogg 


i lows company was his flesh, but the foundation was his 
soul. So reads a tribute to the late W. K. Kellogg. 

The “company” is the vast industrial organization that 
changed the breakfast menu of the nation. The “founda- 
tion” is the organization through which’ Mr. Kellogg gave 
$33,000,000 for health, education and other philanthropic 
causes and which he endowed with assets now totaling 
$92,500,000 to continue its activities. 

The company he started at the age of 46, while “smart 
people” ridiculed his ideas on diet and health education. 
The foundation he established 24 years later, in 1930, to 
spend his fortune in helping others learn better ways- of 
living. 

Reflecting Mr. Kellogg's own philosophy,* the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation measures the merit of a philanthropic 
project in terms of its practical outcomes. While recog- 
nizing the importance of pure research, it believes there 
is greater need to discover and improve technics by which 
existing knowledge can be applied in socially useful ways. 

This belief is basic in the many grants that the founda- 
tion has awarded education. A recent example is the 
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plan to invest more than $3,000,000 in a cooperative 
endeavor with the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators to improve public school administration. The 
project is nationwide, operating through regional centers 
at Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, Oregon, Stanford, Texas 
and Ohio State universities, and George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Sparking this C.P.E.A. project is the great 
interest of the Kellogg Foundation in the interrelatedness 
of community life. The school administrator is more 
than the chief of an educational system; he is a community 
leader and, as such, must be competent to work with other 
leaders in guiding the civic efforts of all community 
agencies. 

This abiding faith in the grass roots of American living 
characterizes all activities of the foundation. It is the 
cornerstone on which the foundation is dedicated. In its 
first 12 years, major effort was directed toward the im- 
provement of living in rural areas. This pioneering led 
to emphasis upon the importance of health education and 
better rural schools and the educational values of camping. 
During World War II, it enlarged its scope to develop 
projects for international defense, principally in the form 
of aid to professional schools that were training students 
for military or civilian health services. 

Since the war, its activities have extended into Canada 
and into every Latin American country. It is anticipated 
that expenditures during the 1951-52 fiscal year will ap- 
proximate: international, 18 per cent; national, 74 per 
cent; Michigan, 8 per cent. It now operates through six 
divisions. The largest of these, in terms of expenditures, 
is general education; the others are dentistry, medicine, 
public health, hospitals and nursing. 

Although history records that W. K. Kellogg died in 
Battle Creek, October 6, at the age of 91, it has only begun 
to record his benevolences to mankind. Said Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan: 

“W. K. Kellogg built one of the great business enter- 
prises of our country and then selflessly distributed the 
rewards for the benefit of his fellow men. The foundation 
which he created has made an indelible impression on the 
social progress of our time and in years to come will be a 
lasting tribute to the public spirit and social foresight 
of one of Michigan's first citizens.” 


Quote of the Month 


7 public school can meet its responsibility effec- 

tively only if it considers the diversity of interest and 
experiences which characterize the communities of our 
land. To bar from the school any sincere and honest view 
is to deny the essence of the democratic aspiration; to 
give priority to a single exclusive system of beliefs would 
likewise deny the essence of this aspiration.”—From “The 
Public School and the American Heritage,” a statement 
adopted by 10 nationwide education groups and eh 
lished in the N.E.A. Journal for November. 
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From IVORY TOWER to OVERALLS 


To is seldom a day when some 
professional educator or prominent 
layman does not come forth with the 
well worn statement that education is 
a social process and that schools are a 
social instrument. No one disputes 
that statement. It seems so self-evident 
that people seldom bother to analyze 
it. Yet it means so many different 
things to so many different people that 
it must be analyzed if we are to reach 
a common agreement. 


NO MONOPOLY 

In the education of the child, the 
school has no monopoly. The entire 
environment contributes to that educa- 
tion. The child is constantly learning 
as he grows, whether he is in school 
or out, and everything at home or any- 
where else to which he reacts con- 
tributes‘ to this process of growth. 

Therefore, the school, whether ele- 
mentary, secondary or college, must re- 
gard itself as only one of the social 
agencies participating in the education 
of youth. It is not separate from the 
society that supports it. It does not 
fulfill its function if, like the medieval 
monk whose life was one of with- 
drawal from the social order, it con- 
cerns itself with some esoteric world 
found in books or in its own special 
activities. The public school belongs 
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Putting university prestige and personnel 


to work for local schools and communities 


to the public and is a part of the public, 
molded by its thinking and responsive 
to its interests. 

Furthermore, the quality of our 
schools is not determined exclusively 
by teachers, administrators or college 
faculties. Schools are effective only 
as they absorb the influence of parents 
and other citizens and in turn exert an 
influence upon them. Schools are good 
only if they play a significant part in 
training future citizens to make a better 
world than the one they inherited. 

But the school is more than a co- 
operative part of the educational en- 
vironment. It is a social instrument 
especially designated by society to do a 
specific job. That job in modern times 
is more than making young people 
literate. That is only part of an educa- 
tion. From kindergarten through col- 
lege and into the adult world, the pur- 
pose of education is to improve the 
whole person and thereby improve 
society itself. 

Because it deals with special age 
groups, each type of school has been 


PAUL A. REHMUS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Portland, Ore. 
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assigned its own special function, bur 
one fits into the other. The elementary 
school prepares pupils for high school, 
and the high school prepares some of 
its young people for college and the 
others for the world of business or 
labor. The service of the college does 
not stop with its own students but 
extends to the learned and technical 
professions for which its graduates are 
being prepared. More than that, it 
tries to reach the general public, and 
especially those who may need retrain- 
ing, or additional opportunities on the 
college level, and who cannot get it 
unless the college leaves its academic 
campus and comes down into the cen- 
ters of population. 

Education is perhaps the last of our 
social institutions to grapple with a 
changing culture. The schools as we 





know them today have taken a long 
time to evolve, and most of the ideas 
governing their curriculum and organ- 
ization originated in a frontier culture. 
It took years of fighting before Mann, 
Barnard and Stowe were able to per- 
suade the American people that tax 
supported, universal, compulsory, non- 
sectarian schools were essential to the 
democratic way of life. Whatever 
they achieved came out of hardship 
and sacrifice. Whatever we hope to 
achieve may have to come the same 
way. 

The American college has come a 
long way since the day when its sole 
function was the transmission of ac- 
cumulated knowledge. In former days, 
students came there to absorb what 
they could, and the few that survived 
went away with the honors accorded 
scholarship. The college was satisfied 
if it did nothing more than feed those 
who showed an appetite for learning. 


Left: Good experience for a stu- 
dent teacher is acting as a camp 
counselor. Below: Practice teach- 
ers work with the faculty members 


to prepare a community survey. 
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But, as Virgil Hancher has pointed 
out, “The transmission of knowledge 
does not add one iota to total knowl- 
edge; it leaves the world exactly 
where it was.” It was soon recognized 
that colleges had another function be- 
sides redistributing the accumulated 
knowledge of the past. It was the 
duty of the college to increase the 
store of knowledge which the past had 
contributed. This could be done only 
through research, and so research be- 
came the second major function of 
higher education. 

This undertaking created a vast new 
series of problems. In addition to the 
great discoveries for which research 
was responsible, the scientific process 
also brought into question the validity 
of much that had been accepted here- 
tofore as unchangeable fact. It is the 
business of research to ask questions 
and find answers. It is the duty of 
the college to interpret and dissem- 
inate these answers. 

And so the college had to assume a 
third major function. It had to inter- 
pret the findings of research, and it 
had to help clear up the confusion 
which the impact of the new upon the 
old naturally brought about. 

Our colleges are still carrying on all 
three functions—transmission of our 
cultural heritage, the discovery of new 
scientific facts, and the diffusion of 
both throughout the entire culture. 

Our secondary school also has de- 
veloped new concepts of its service. In 
earlier years it considered itself merely 
a road by: which those who proved 
their competence could ascend to the 
riches of higher education. The cur- 
riculum was college preparatory. Those 
who had no aspirations in that direc- 
tion, or no aptitude, soon left the high 
school to find a place in the work-a- 
day world. 


TERMINAL INSTITUTION 

Today the high school still prepares 
for college. But for the large majority 
of students the high school is a ter- 
minal institution. Its curriculum has 
widened and deepened, thanks to com- 
pulsory education laws and to the in- 
creasing level of our American culture, 
until it comes closer to preparing for 
American citizenship and personality 
development than its predecessors ever 
did. Consequently, more and more of 
our students are staying in our high 
schools until they are graduated. In 
fact, people are beginning to call the 
high school the people's college. 

The high school is still concerned 
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with the transmission of knowledge, 
but it is playing a growing part in 
the various activities of community 
life, and it is regarding as its primary 
function the development of a citizen- 
ship that aims at a happier home, a 
better community, and a more cohesive 
nation. In satisfying its concept of 
education as a social process, the high 
school sets as its primary task the 
identification of those elements of hu- 
man experience that are the essential 
elements in our common culture. And 
society, using the school as a social 
instrument, seeks to shape the younger 
generation into acceptable models of 
a Twentieth Century United States 
citizen. 


EDUCATION AS SERVICE 

Basically, then, we must try to an- 
swer this question: How can we har- 
monize the three common functions of 
the university, namely, the transmission 
of knowledge, research and the inter- 
pretation of knowledge, with the grow- 
ing new concept of the secondary 
school, namely, that its chief function 
is to teach the essential elements in our 
common culture? 

As far back as the early Nineties 
the University of Wisconsin tried to 
provide larger education opportunities 
for the people of the state. Not until 
1903 was the president of that insti- 
tution able to set up an extension 
service. However, shortly after Wis- 
consin began to popularize extension 
education, the concept caught fire, and 
all of us know that extension and sum- 
mer sessions have since been a part 
of the total pattern of all of the col- 
leges. 

Every real state university recog- 
nizes that its greatness is partly deter- 
mined by its close relations with the 
state. This demands a type of service 
from the university that was not con- 
sidered a university function before 
1900. The promotion of education serv- 
ices by both state universities and pub- 
lic school systems has been tremendous 
in the last 20 years. The services to 
the people have become so extensive 
and ramified that they are as American 
as baseball and apple pie. 

Despite the enormous expansion of 
university extension services and sum- 
mer session services and despite the 
public view that the schools belong 
to the people and should be used by 
all of them, all of us know that we 
are only on the service fringe today. 
The number and variety of attacks on 
both secondary and higher education 


are partly a reflection of the lack of 
understanding by the people of what 
functions we serve and partly a pro- 
test because our services, though more 
costly than ever before, seldom touch 
the life of the average citizen. It is 
very much to the point, therefore, that 
we should take stock of what more 
we can do. Therein lies our salvation. 
We are rapidly reaching the point 
where the tax dollar, for which edu- 
cation’s claim never was challenged 
previously, is now being fought over 
by pensioners, veterans’ groups, con- 
servation and recreational agencies, ad 
infinitum. As taxes go up, the struggle 
will become more acute. 

How can we, therefore, integrate our 
common and powerful resources of 
manpower, equipment, brains and skill 
to hold our places in the struggle? 
Here are some of the things we may 
do: 

First, we should work out a new deal 
in student teaching. The most im- 
portant professional training experi- 
ence in the teacher-education program 
is student teaching. We have not 
scratched the surface on how to make 
this program really work. 

Some of the steps we should take 
are: (1) to define new devices for 
selecting teacher candidates; (2) to 
transfer student teaching to off-cam- 
pus residence programs for a minimum 
of six weeks; (3) to provide a sem- 
inar tie-up between the school system 
and the campus at least once every 
two weeks; (4) to require the practice 
teacher to serve at least 75 hours with 
youths in community activities as a 
camp counselor, a scout or Hi Y lead- 
er, or a Sunday School teacher; (5) 
to engage in at least one constructive 
piece of research while a student 
teacher; (6) to work out a plan where- 
by student teachers may work with 
several experienced faculty members 
rather than only with one; (7) to 
serve as a remedial instructor to one 
or more children; (8) to participate 
in a series of pre-induction activities 
with new teachers at the beginning of 
the school year, and (9) to engage 
in social and recreational activities and 
faculty meetings with members of the 
school faculty. 


NEW EXPERIENCE 

This kind of internship looks upon 
teaching as a completely new experi- 
ence. It discards the idea of prepara- 
tion for teaching which has credit 
accumulation as its chief goal. Prac- 
tice teaching in the sense here con- 
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ceived involves work and planning as 
well as discussion conferences with 
other student teachers and faculty 
members. 

In-service training of student teach- 
ers under this program would become 
a much broader and much more in- 
tegrated process. It should involve 
effective contributions by practice 
teachers to the school system. Abler 
practice teachers would be used in the 
developing of units of study. Such 
beginning teachers would be expected 
to develop science, geography and so- 
cial study kits. They would work 
actively in the school system labora- 
tories. These teachers would develop 
mathematics materials to be used by 
children in learning the fundamentals. 
This type of general, all-round service 
would serve as a basis for practice 
teaching and experience, for which the 
student would receive credit, and the 
school system would receive valuable 
aid. 

Young people getting ready to enter 
teaching should help with the prepara- 
tion of community surveys and the 
collection of essential helpful data and 
should do much of the “leg work” for 
which full-time teachers cannot find 
time. Such a practice teaching pro- 
gram would capitalize upon the en- 
thusiasm, initiative, originality, fresh- 
ness and youth of our incoming 
teachers. These young people could 
make community analyses of business 
opportunities, population trends, hous- 
ing problems, recreational opportuni- 
ties and other social and economic 
problems existing in a community. 


FRESH RESOURCES 


By tapping these fresh resources we 
would discover practical ways of train- 
ing young people, and our counselors 
would gain valuable information for 
the use of high school students. They 
would make surveys of industries will- 
ing to employ the mentally retarded 
and vocationally handicapped. Lewis 
and Clark College has insisted upon 
such study in Oswego, Oregon City 
and Milwaukie, all of which adjoin 
Portland. Here practice students sur- 
veyed the entire community, and the 
printed reports sent out for the last 
three years from Lewis and Clark 
indicate how genuinely helpful these 
have been. 

Second, we should set up an effec- 
tive, vital and truly useful educational 
consultant service between universities 
and school systems. This concept has 
been recognized for a long time, but, 
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unfortunately, we have done little 
about it. Earlier I stated. that one of 
the three basic functions of a univer- 
sity is the interpretation of knowledge. 
It is on this point that university con- 
sultants would render their biggest 
service to local school systems. 

Let me illustrate: Portland today is 
building a new high school. We need 
Special consultant service on what 
equipment we should place in our 
laboratories, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts departments, and particu- 
larly the business, education and office 
practice divisions. In the latter field 
we do not know what constitutes a 


minimum, average or maximum equip- 
ment purchase program. The state 
university would be of immeasurable 
service to us if it could quickly give 
us an answer to this problem. The 
fact is that engineering, architecture 
and business faculties have done a bet- 
ter job of making staff services avail- 
able to local school systems than have 
most other university departments. Asa 
result, these departments have seldom 
lacked lay support or funds for new 
equipment and departmental expan- 
sion. 

All state universities should have at 
least one specialist in the field of 
sociology who can do spade work in 
the field of community resources be- 
fore new schools are built. This type 
of service is recognized in the Stan- 
ford survey of Missoula, Mont. The 
1950 census shows Montana as one 
of the few states whose population 
is declining, yet Missoula is growing. 
It is vital to that community to know 
where and how much should be spent 
for schools and other community enter- 
prises. Dr. Carl Jenson has done a 
similar job for Oregon. 

The kind of job indicated by a study 
of the schools at Placerville, Calif., is 
what I have in mind. Another type 
of study is represented by the analysis 
of present and future building needs 
of Los Altos, Calif. A third type of 


project is best described by the bro- 
chure entitled “Color and Light in 
School Plant Planning.” A fourth 
specific contribution is entitled “School 
Bond Campaign Suggestions.” All of 
these are so well done that I am point- 
ing them out specifically as among the 
valuable aids that will yain active 
public support for local schools. 

All of the resources of the univer- 
sity should be made available in plan- 
ning shops and laboratories. This has 
been done by Oregon State for some 
small communities. The home eco- 
nomics department of this university 
is assisting in two communities, and 
the science department is helping three 
communities determine what equip- 
ment shall be placed in schools. The 
schools of engineering of both state 
universities in Oregon have helped on 
problems of sanitation and building 
construction. The schools of agricul- 
ture and forestry of these institutions 
have made studies of land use. The 
division of physical education has sur- 
veyed community health programs. 
Larger school systems that have done 
much in cooperation with college staff 
members-are Des Moines, Iowa, Spring- 
field, Mo., St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Denver and Los Angeles. 


EXAMPLES OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

The preceding paragraphs have 
pointed up areas of cooperative plan- 
ning in which the entire resources and 
the research of the state university may 
be applied to solving community 
problems. Universities, of all present 
publicly supported social agencies, are 
the best agencies to do other similar 
jobs. Specialized departments, such 
as psychology, sociology and education, 
might effectively work on long-range, 
complicated problems as well. 

Why are some communities hot 
spots? What happened in Pasadena? 
What is the best thing to do when a 
community like Vanport, Ore., a city 
of 28,000 people, is wiped out when 
the Columbia goes on a rampage? 
What should war activity centers, like 
Vancouver, Wash., which mushroomed 
in size in one year, do? What will 
happen to communities like Umatilla 
and Hermiston, Ore., when the huge 
new dams to control the Snake and 
Columbia rivers are completed in the 
mid-Fifties? In every state there are 
communities like this with baffling, 
complex and aggravated problems. The 
state universities with their prestige 
and personnel can give answers to 
such broad problems. 
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What should we do about gifted 
children? We have talked about this 
matter for years, much has been writ- 
ten, and yet we have not applied the 
principles of research to this problem. 
Reed College in Portland is making a 
study of gifted children and is giving 
opportunities to bright children to use 
laboratories, to meet with professors 
from various departments, to utilize 
college libraries, resources, materials 
and equipment. Every college could 
do a similar job with at least one sur- 
rounding public school community. 

Information that‘comes to us from 
the Ford Foundation authorities indi- 
cates that funds will be given to uni- 
versities that have initiated such pro- 
grams in various fields on their own. 
In my opinion, it is a wise policy to 
give funds to institutions that have 
demonstrated the willingness to 
grapple with the innumerable and 
complicated problems of social living 
in this seventh year of the Atomic Age. 


SPECIAL AREAS OF SERVICE 
Departments of education could 
serve school systems effectively in the 
handling of some of the following 
problems: 
1. Assist in the development of a 
statement of philosophy, which most 


school systems still do not possess. 
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2. Assist in the improvement of 
the school library service, especially in 
rural areas. 

3. Develop a report card and mark- 
ing system in cooperation with local 
authorities that would receive genuine 
public acceptance. 

4. Suggest steps whereby there could 
be wider parent participation in edu- 
cational planning on such problems as 
salary schedules, new buildings, im- 
proved working conditions for teachers 
and the pros and cons of tenure, re- 
tirement and sick leave. 

5. Suggest a workable and reason- 


ably inexpensive public relations pro- | 
gram for various sizes of school sys- 


tems. 

6. Assist in a program of curricu- 
lum development with specific teacher 
guidance and preparation of outlines 


in certain subject matter areas, espe- 


cially the three R's. 

7. Assist school systems in deter- 
mining reasonable grade standards in 
the fundamental areas of instruction 
and set up easily usable evaluation 
instruments. 

8. Provide an appraisal instrument 
to help determine what the schools 
are really doing in teaching patriotism, 
love of country, intercultural educa- 
tion, and international understanding. 


GOOD RESULTS 

The preceding are merely illustra- 
tions of many areas in which depart- 
ments of education can be of help to 
local school systems. This kind of 
service would dispel the undeserved 
quip that the university professor 
“blows in, blows up, and blows out.” 
Of course, this is an unfair statement, 
but when the teachers, administrators 
and local citizens can see the effect of 
university cooperation on the local 
level, the result can only be good for 
all parties. New ideas will filter into 
the school systems, and additional prac- 
tical ideas will get back into rhe uni- 
versity. Theory and practice will be 
harmonized, and the local community 
will benefit. 

My third recommendation is to 
utilize the findings of research for the 
common good. 

The greatest waste of ideas is in 
the neat array of doctoral dissertations 
filed in campus libraries. In every 
large university a tremendous amount 
of doctoral research nicely classified 
and cataloged has never been used. 
This is ivory tower neglect at its worst. 
One of the real services universities 
can render is to bring out the ideas in 
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these dissertations, air them, and make 
them available to school systems. 

The Metropolitan Study Council of 
New York has taken research from 
many places and applied it to practical 
situations. As a result, it has definitely 
reduced the lag between the good we 
have uncovered and its final applica- 
tion in’ the school system. No organ- 
ization in recent years has done more 
to give school systems helpful sugges- 
tions than this council. 
time in my professional career I have 
received so much helpful material from 
one source that I am perplexed as to 
how I may set up the organization 
to use it. 

As human beings we have two atti- 
tudes toward change. We have the 
technologists’ attitude and the social 
anthropologists’ attitude. In tech- 
nology we accept everything that is 
new. We praise it. We finance it. 
We exclaim over it. We approve new 
gadgets, new automobiles, new inven- 
tions. We see new developments in 
medicine and science, and we say, 
“How wonderful!” But when we re- 
vert to the field of current practice in 
education, we have great difficulty 
transferring our technological think- 
ing. We have trouble discarding the 
past. Asa result, most of our courses, 
both on the college and secondary 
school level, are full of unimportant, 
impractical, often nonsensical mate- 
rial. 

The great contribution that univer- 


sities can make is to assist school sys-: 


tems in removing the cobwebs and 
stereotypes that make it difficult to 
infuse new, positive and helpful mate- 
tials into public education. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 

Finally, we must find common 
ground to work together on those un- 
charted problems that surround us on 
every side. What I am suggesting 
now is difficult to define and more 
difficult to do. Simply because we are 
educators we must carry the torch of 
learning to new people and to new 
fields just as the medieval monks car- 
ried it through the Dark Ages. Only 
in universities and other institutions 
of learning do we have the aggregate 
and organized brains and ability to 
apprehend, surmise and become sensi- 
tive toward those high truths that lead 
civilization upward. 

All high art and high truth in every 
field have been stimulated by the uni- 
versities through the centuries. We 
can never neglect the real needs of 


For the first’ 


men and women, which often are 
spiritual and not material. In colleges 
and school systems we have the task 
of finding the means by which we 
may reduce the gap between tech- 
nological advance and moral and spirit- 
ual satisfaction. Even more than re- 
ligionists, we have the task of finding 
an answer to the age-old question: 
“What does it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world but lose his own 
soul?” 

The surest sign of maturity of any 
civilization is the ability to tolerate 
uncertainty. We must help keep men 
sane in a world of insane contradic- 
tions. In the breaking of traditional 
patterns and in the introduction of 
new ideas and new practices we will 
be much confused. It is difficult to 


know what to believe when many 
voices can be heard on all sides. The 
important thing for educators to re- 
member is not to be discouraged be- 
cause we cannot find ready answers 
in every field. 


MONEY, LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


To achieve what I have suggested 
will take money. But I see no good 
reason why school systems should not 
budget funds annually to pay to use 
the manpower and the other resources 
of the state universities. I see no 
good reason why the benefits of re- 
search done on the university level 
should not be paid for through public 
funds. There is no good reason why 
the major studies of universities, which 
are made available to all the people, 
should not be published and dis- 
tributed at the expense of the pub- 
lic schools. 

Success in any of the fields I have 
described comes back finally to the 
men in positions of leadership on both 
the public school and the university 
level, Their attitude toward coopera- 
tion will determine the extent and 
quality of the common enterprise in 
which they will be engaged. If we 
educators are to achieve educational 
greatness, it will be because more men 
in positions of authority have greater 
insight and willingness to move for- 
ward. This will mean that we must 
transcend petty and irritating concerns 
and break from deeprooted traditions. 
However, if we are to escape from 
mediocrity, we shall have to work to- 
gether on common goals. We have 
worn the cap and gown for many cen- 
turies. In the Twentieth Century, if 
others are not to supersede us, we shall 
have to wear overalls. 
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What do we mean by GOOD TEACHING? 


NEVER visit a classroom while 

school is in session. It might em- 
barrass a teacher.” This declaration by a 
supervisor, during a red hot bicker 
session at the Atlantic City convention, 
started the whole argument. Especially, 
as she added, “Give me a look at the 
classroom after the teacher and pupils 
have left. That's all I need to tell 
me what kind of teaching has been 
done.” 

“I'd rather chat with the teacher 
for a few minutes as she leaves for the 
day. By sizing up her voice, facial 
expression, dress, I can judge the kind 
of teaching she had been doing. I'd 
agree to no classroom visitation, if you 
would show me the teacher!” This con- 
tribution from a principal. 

“Utterly ridiculous, both of you,” 
boiled a superintendent. “Fancy judg- 
ing a teacher without seeing her in 
action with her class! What kind of 
a car do you suppose you'd be driving 
if workmen were not supervised? Can 
you imagine that in industry a super- 
visor would judge workmanship by 
examining an assembly line after work- 
men had left it? Or by chatting with 
mechanics as they paused to punch a 
time clock? What absolute nonsense! 

“Further, neither of your tests is 
valid. The classroom may be in apple 
pie order from window shades to chalk 
boards, but that is not evidence that 
good teaching has been done. The 
teacher may be mentally, physically, 
morally everything one could desire, 
yet that is no proof that she has done 
good teaching!” 

Then the crowd landed on him with 
both feet, “Good teaching! Good teach- 
ing! What do you mean, good teach- 
ing? You seem to think that aside 
from classroom and teacher there is a 
third entity, good teaching. Just what 
constitutes good teaching anyway?” 

The superintendent countered sub- 
stantially as shown in the adjoining 
columns. 
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GOOD TEACHING I$ GOING ON— 


if the children seem devoid of tension, if they are free in speaking, express- 
ing opinions, moving 

If the pupils seem to regard the teacher as a friend, rather than as a 
taskmaster 

If there is some humor, some laughter, when appropriate 

If courtesy is the accepted mode of behavior 

If the pupils, as evidenced by their eyes, are interested and eager 

If every opportunity for emphasis on good character is seized 


If assignments, reasonable in length and difficulty, are made distinctly and 
explained clearly 


If directions are given while quiet reigns, before supplies are passed or 
books opened : 


If frequent opportunity is offered for the pupil to ask, as well as to answer 
If the class activity involves every pupil, showing good pupil participation 


If a question is put to the entire class before an individual pupil is asked to 
respond, stimulating thinking 


If the single question elicits several responses 

If pupils recite more than the teacher does 

If opportunities are offered for creative activity 

if, when drill is necessary, it is made interesting 

If pupils are challenged and encouraged, rather than bored and discouraged 


If pupils are working in pairs, using the plan, “Each one teach one; the 
brighter help the slower” 


If the pupils are working in groups, giving evidence of attention to indi- 
vidual differences 


If each pupil, the bright as well as the dull, is expected, urged, exhorted 
to do his very best 


If a pupil is praised when he has done his best, whether the achievement 
is great or ever so slight , 


If teaching aids are employed when appropriate 
If the teacher clearly knows his subject thoroughly 


If the teacher has the God-given knack of making crystal clear what he 
is trying to put across 


If, when the teacher does not know, his answer is, “Well, let's find out!” 


If what is being taught is worth while, contributing definitely to the goals 
of education in a democracy 





When the supervisor finds two or 
three of these conditions fulfilled, let 
him note them carefully and be grate- 
ful, for they are evidences of good 
teaching. 


If the supervisor finds that most 
of them are fulfilled, let him remain 
to learn or tip-toe reverently from the 
classroom, for he has been in the pres- 
ence of a Great Teacher. 
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DMINISTRATORS are sometimes 
afraid to have family living 
courses offered in their schools be- 
cause of possible criticism by local 
citizens. But if the classes are taught 
by the right kind of teacher and the 
public is informed and kept informed 
about them, all the criticism is likely 
to be favorable. 

So says Mrs. Ruth Osborne, who is 
beginning her fourth year of teaching 
the family living course at Hinsdale 
Township High School, Hinsdale, Ill. 
And the school offers this proof of her 
statement: it never has had a serious 
complaint about the course. 

Both the superintendent, C. E. 
Spearman, and the high school prin- 
cipal, O. C. West, are convinced that 
Mrs. Osborne is an ideal person to 
teach a family living course. After 
students, parents and teachers suggested 
the desirability of offering such a 
course at Hinsdale, Dr. Spearman, in 
1946, discussed it with Mrs. Osborne, 
then an English and Latin teacher. She 
began preparing herself by reading 
and attending summer school courses. 
The teacher of a family living course, 
she says, needs training that cuts 
across four areas—home economics, 
economics (financial problems loom 
large in many marriages), psychology 
and sociology. Officially, however, the 
school labels the course as sociology. 

Mrs. Osborne is married and the 
mother of two children, now in col- 
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PARENT-STUDENT PANEL 


lege. It is not, she feels, essential that 
the teacher of a family living course 
be married, but students and parents 
often seem to have a little more con- 
fidence in a happily married teacher. 
Too, Mrs. Osborne thinks that her 
experiences with her own children 
help her to understand her students’ 
problems—and she sometimes draws 
on those experiences to illustrate a 
point to her class. 

What is essential is that the teacher 
be mature and well adjusted. A mal- 
adjusted teacher may tend unconscious- 
ly to try to work out his own emotional 
frustrations in dealing with the prob- 
lems of his students. He will, of 
course, increase their problems rather 
than help solve them. 


PREPARES COMMUNITY 

At the same time Mrs. Osborne be- 
gan preparing to teach the family liv- 
ing course, the Hinsdale High School 
Parent-Teacher Association began pre- 
paring the community to understand 
and accept it. 

Mrs. Marjorie Cosgrove, teacher of 
a similar and successful course at High- 
land Park, Mich., spoke at one of the 
P.T.A. meetings, explaining what a 
family living course covers and an- 
swering questions. Many of the ques- 
tions could have been answered only 
by the teacher of such a course. 

In addition to this preliminary brief- 
ing, Mrs. Osborne takes care each year 
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to inform the parents of members of 
her classes about the course. She has 
evening meetings with parents; if she 
hears that a parent is dissatisfied with 
or concerned about some aspect of the 
course, she immediately gets in touch 
with him. Actually, the criticism has 
always been of minor importance and 
easily answered, but it might have be- 
come of major importance if Mrs. 
Osborne had not discussed it with the 
parent rather than allowing him to tell 
others in the community about his dis- 
satisfaction. 

Also Mrs. Osborne urges her stu- 
dents to tell their parents what they 
discuss in class and to take home their 
books. (This has led to one. difficulty 
—students sometimes complain that 
they haven't been able to read their 
assignments because they couldn't get 
the books away from their parents.) 
At the end of the course, parents as 
well as students are asked to evaiuate 
the course. Many parents say, “I wish 
I could have taken a course like that” 
and urge that the semester course be 
expanded to a two-semester ofie. 

A family living course may be criti- 
cized because it includes some “sex ed- 
ucation.” Sex education, broadly con- 
ceived, is part of a family living course, 
but only a minor part. The purpose 
of the course is to help students solve 
their present problems—getting along 
better with their families, making 
friends, dating, choosing a career— 
and to help prepare them to meet, 
in the future, problems concerning 
marriage—the best age for marriage, 
how to pick the right mate and make 
a marriage work, what to expect of 
married life, how to manage the fam- 
ily money. 

Some idea of the popularity of the 
course, which is an elective, may be 
given by these figures: there were 25 
students enrolled in the first class, 
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course at Hinsdale, IIl., 


is popular with 


both students and parents 


given in 1948; last year two-thirds of 
the seniors were enrolled, and this year 
125 of the 169 seniors are members 
of one of the four family living 
classes. Some juniors are admitted to 
the course because they have problems 
or because scheduling difficulties would 
prevent them from taking it as seniors. 

Mrs. Osborne uses books, magazine 
articles, newspaper stories, and films 
as a basis for discussion. Students are 
encouraged. to do extra reading to find 
out more about problems in which they 
become interested. For instance, re- 
cently the boys and girls talked about 
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the race riots last summer in near-by 
Cicero, Ill. After class Mrs. Osborne 
went to the school library to collect 
for her classroom both fiction and non- 
fiction books on race relations. 

Last spring the family living classes 
worked effectively on a problem affect- 
ing many of their own schoolmates. 
As junior class sponsor Mrs. Osborne 
was concerned because many boys and 
girls were not planning to attend the 
Junior Prom, the high school’s most 


important annual social event. She 
mentioned the problem to her students, 
who came up with a list of four rea- 
sons boys and girls don’t go to the 
Prom: they can't dance; they can't 
afford to go; they have no means of 
transportation, or the girls were not 
asked. 

Members of the classes decided to 
work on the problem because they 
realized many students who didn’t plan 
to go to the dance really wanted to go. 

Class members sponsored  after- 
school mixers and took the responsi- 
bility for teaching anyone who wanted 
to learn how,to dance. Too, boys and 
girls had a chance to become ac- 
quainted at the mixers. After each 
of the parties various students happily 
whispered to Mrs. Osborne that so- 
and-so now had a date for the Prom. 

Also the students organized car 
pools. They learned who would have 
extra room in cars and put them in 
touch with others who needed rides. 

On the financial front the girls 
made corsages to sell for prices lower 
than the local florists——with the re- 


Mixers helped boys and girls learn to dance, find dates for the Prom. 
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sult that the florists cut their prices 
to meet the competition. 

An article in the local paper ex- 
plained the family living classes’ 
project for the dance and asked towns- 
peop!e to give or lend formal clothing 
to the school for students who could 
not afford to buy it. The response 
was surprisingly good. Also the classes 
worked out an arrangement with a 
company, in a near-by town, that rents 
tuxedos. The company sent men to 
the high school to measure boys who 
wanted to rent tuxedos and gave them 
a discount. Members of the family 
living classes agreed to call for and 
return the garments. Thus the boys 
were saved the expense of three trips 
to another town. 

Then, too, the boys in the classes 
urged their friends to take girls to the 
Prom, while the girls tried through 
their own boy friends to get dates for 
other girls. 

The attendance at the Prom was 
the highest in the school’s history. 
Another happy outcome, says Mrs. 
Osborne, is that many of the students 
assumed real responsibility for the 
first time in their lives and success- 
fully carried out a program to help 
others. 

Many students feel—and their par- 
ents agree—that the family living 
course has much improved their rela- 
tions *with their families. 

One only son said: “I have tried to 
be more sharing and in a better frame 
of mind, not cross and irritable. I 
have brought up my grades a lot, 
which has been appreciated. I have 
introduced the family conference into 
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our family, which has been a big help. 
I believe our family has improved 
quite a bit. It seemed to me that we 
always used to be fighting about some- 
thing. After my parents and I read 
some of the books in the course, all 
three of us have seemed to change our 
attitude a lot.” 

A girl said: “I have put myself in 
my parents’ place and realized that I 
have been a little hard to live with. 
I decided to stop arguing when they 
said I had to go with them on Sun- 
day. Also, I started telling them exact- 
ly what I do and where I go, with 
nothing underhanded about it. It was 
hard, but it worked miracles. My 
mother is happier and she talks more 
to me now. My parents let me do 
more now because of my straight- 
forward approach.” 

At the beginning of each semester, 
Mrs. Osborne asks the students to fill 
out Ross L. Mooney’s Problem Check 
List. This covers 11 areas: health and 
physical development; finances, liv- 
ing conditions, and employment; so- 
cial and recreational activities; court- 
ship, sex, marriage; social-psycho- 
logical relations; personal-psycho!ogical 
relations; morals and religion; home 
and family; the future: vocational and 
education; adjustment to school work, 
and curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures. 

The last question on the check list 
is: “If you had the chance, would you 
like to talk to someone about some 
of the problems you have marked on 
the list?” Most of the students would, 
which means that the school must have 
counselors who can help the boys and 


girls. A family living course, says 
Mrs. Osborne, helps students recog- 
nize their problems; the school must 
offer help to solve them. 

The chief problems bothering stu- 
dents are shyness, lack of confidence 
in themselves, dating problems, not 
knowing what they want out of life, 
choosing a career, and getting along 
with their families. Often just dis- 
cussing their problems with boys and 
girls their own age (and finding out 
that others have similar problems) and 
with a sympathetic adult helps the 
students a great deal. Mrs. Osborne 
is convinced that boys and girls have 
far too little opportunity to discuss 
together seriously problems that affect 
all of the teen-ager age’ group today. 


Once each semester Mrs. Osborne 
invites the girls in the classes to her 
home in Riverside for a cooperative 
tea, while the boys are asked to the 
home of a man counselor. At these 
informal sessions the students bring 
up many personal problems they hesi- 
tate to discuss in class. Many con- 
sider these sessions nearly the most 
important part of the course. 

Learning something about the care 
and training of children—enough so 
that the students realize that they need 
to learn a great deal-more—is im- 
portant too. The students assist and 
observe at the Community Nursery 
School; boys as well as girls enjoy 
this experience, and many learn that 
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they get along surprisingly well with 
children. (Often this experience re- 
sults in an improvement in their rela- 
tions with younger brothers and sis- 
ters.) Also members of the class visit 
the homes of teachers to see their 
children and talk with the mothers. 
‘When children are studied, the 
question of sex education always comes 
up, if it hasn't come up earlier. One 
year Mrs. Osborne asked the 37 stu- 
dents in one class to write on un- 
signed papers how they got their first 
sex information and if they thought 
it was a good way. Of the 37, five 
felt their parents had done a first-rate 
job of sex education. The others had 
been told little or nothing by their 
parents or had been toid too late, after 


they had picked up a good deal of 
information and misinformation from 


other children. Mrs. Osborne's stu- 
dents say they want to learn how to 
teach their own children about sex.so 
that they will accept it as a normal, 
right part of life. 

The classes see the film “Human 
Growth” and read the book “Being 
Born” by Frances Bruce Strain, then 
evaluate them as teaching devices for 
children. Invariably the students agree 
that they wish they could have seen 
the film and read the book when they 
were in Grade 7 or 8. 

Often questions come up which 
Mrs. Osborne is unable to answer. So 
a list of questions is prepared and sent 
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to a doctor who is willing to talk to 
the class. It is most‘ important, Mrs. 
Osborne feels, to select the right doc- 
tor, one who is thoroughly informed 
and up to date, knows and likes young 
people, and can talk to them on their 
own level. Even so, she takes care 
to refer to a doctor only questions that 
are concerned with physical problems 
because she feels that many doctors 
do not see the emotional and psycho- 
logical aspects. 

The questions have covered such 
items as pregnancy, childbirth, ven- 
ereal disease, the Rh blood factor, blue 
babies, feeble-mindedness, and_steril- 
ity. 

Other persons also have been in- 
vited to discuss problems with the 


a 


“I'm eager to learn about the family. 
I've never had a real one, and I'd like 
to know how to make a marriage work, 
which is one thing my parents 
couldn’t do, thereby not being able to 
teach me. My largest problem is be- 
ing afraid of marriage. I have said 
many a time that I wouldn't even think 
of getting married, but going out on 
as many dates as I have has changed 
my mind. I can see a slight future 
in it now whereas I never could be- 
fore.” 

When students have been asked 
“What have you learned in this course 
which you feel is of the greatest value 
to you?” these are among the items 
they have mentioned: a better atti- 
tude toward sex and more understand- 


- Members of a family liv- 
ing class watch a physician 
as he handles an infant. 
Part of the course is learn- 
ing something about the 
care of babies and small 
children. Frequently the 
students’ relationship with 
younger brothers and sis- 
ters improves as a result. 
Doctors who speak to the 
boys and girls are asked 
about such things as preg- 
nancy, blue babies, sterility, 
and the Rh blood factor. 
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class—teachers (Mrs. Osborne par- 
ticularly needs help in discussions of 
biology, she feels); mothers, who 
talked about various problems involv- 
ing children; a banker, who suggested 
ways of managing the family income; 
ministers, who discussed bringing up 
children to be religious, and a mar- 
riage counselor, who explained sources 
of trouble in marriage. 

In her classes Mrs. Osborne has 
found a number of boys and girls who 
come from broken or unhappy homes 
and show a' deep fear of marriage and 
an almost pathetic eagerness to learn 
how to avoid the mistakes their par- 
ents have made. One girl who grew 
up in a boarding home wrote: 


ing of what marriage means, how to 
understand other people and handle 
interpersonal relations in a more adult 
way, how to bring up children, how 
to select a mate, “that you have to 
work to make a marriage succeed,” 
how to stop worrying over trifling 
matters, “that other people have the 
same problems I do,” and that there 
are books about marriage and family 
problems. 

Mrs. Osborne thinks that one rea- 
son for many of today’s social prob- 
lems is that while years of training 
are required for any profession—law, 
medicine, engineering, teaching—so- 
ciety requires no training at all for 
marriage and parenthood. 
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as pitiful tragedy which took the 
lives of four small children at 
Medford last Monday emphasizes, very 
bitterly, the dependence of very small 
children on not only the guidance of 
their parents but upon the develop- 
ment of safe social customs and en- 
vironment. It is required by law that 
children of the ages of these small 
victims shall be sent to school. But 
it is not required, either by law or 
custom, that they be taught to swim. 
The question is bound to arise as to 
whether so vital a subject of instruc- 
tion should be left on a voluntary 
basis.” 

The editorial from which this ex- 
cerpt was taken appeared in the Wor- 
cester Evening Gazette on March 14, 
1951. The elementary supervisor at 
Northbridge, Mass., and I had for some 
time been interested in the possibility 
of a compulsory swimming program 
at the elementary level. The tragic 
death by drowning of four children in 
the city of Medford, Mass., brought a 
new urgency to our thinking. 

Swimming has always received more 
than the usual amount of attention in 
Northbridge. It is an industrial town 
of some 10,500 inhabitants in the cen- 
tral section of Massachusetts. In 1923 
the George Marston Whitin Com- 
munity Gymnasium was dedicated in 
memory of a local manufacturer who, 
during his lifetime, had sensed the 
community need for a recreation cen- 
ter. The swimming pool in the gym- 
nasium became the focal point of much 
activity. 

During World War II the need for 
young men entering the armed serv- 
ices, particularly the navy, to learn to 
swim was felt by many civic leaders. 
Accordingly a plan was worked out 
whereby high school senior boys were 
dismissed for one period two days a 
week to receive swimming instruction 
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Northbridge, Mass. 


at the gyninasium. The local Red 
Cross chapter cooperated with the 
school department and the gymnasium 
association in sharing the expense. In- 
struction was provided by the regular 
gymnasium staff, and the expense for 
the extra instructional services and 
laundering of towels was borne equal- 
ly by the school department and the 
Red Cross. 

Under this plan, senior boys who 
progressed to the advanced swimmer 
level were excused from the instruc- 
tional program, and provision was then 
made for junior and finally for sopho- 
more boys. Through the years since 
the end of World War II, the number 
of nonswimmers naturally diminished, 
until by last spring every boy in the 
high school could swim. It would 
be interesting to know to how many 
high schools in the nation such a state- 
ment would be applicable. This fall 
the program was expanded to include 
high school girls. 


SAFETY FACTOR 

The institution of the swimming 
program at the high school level de- 
veloped from the abnormal circum- 
stances during a war effort. The suc- 
cess of the program, however, led to 
the consideration of a similar program 
at the elementary level as an integral 
part of the school curriculum. Would 
not children at the intermediate grade 
level learn the fundamentals of swim- 
ming more easily than high school 
students, and would not the safety 
factor be of importance? If children 
in Grade 5 could swim, would not 
their experiences in the water and in 
scout activities be enriched and possi- 
bly a tragedy be averted? 

Fifth and sixth grade pupils from 
all sections of Northbridge but one are 
brought to one building, the grammar 
school. Here, then, are about 200 


pupils within a marrow age span, 
located in a school which is approxi- 
mately one-eighth mile from a first- 
class gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Because of limited facilities in the 
school building, no physical education 
had been carried on. Why not utilize 
the excellent facilities of the privately 
operated gymnasium? 

The elementary supervisor and I 
worked out the details of time allot- 
ment and discussed the instructional 
problem with the professional staff of 
the Whitin Gymnasium. On a pro- 
visional basis we proposed that the 
grammar school enrollment be divided 
into two groups, each group to have 
its own program at the gymnasium. At 
the gymnasium, each of the groups 
would be subdivided into three groups 
according to swimming ability. Swim- 
mers would receive advanced instruc- 
tion, and nonswimmers would be 
taught fundamentals. While each sub- 
group was in the pool, the other sub- 
groups would share a physical educa- 
tion program on the gymnasium floor. 
Fifth and sixth grade pupils from the 
one section of town not included in 
the grammar school enrollment would 
be transported to the Whitin Gym- 
nasium for their share of the program. 

This project was presented to the 
school committee and enthusiastically 
endorsed by it on March 26, 1951. The 
local Red Cross shared in the instruc- 
tional cost and the school department 
underwrote its share and the trans- 
portation costs. 

The program thus far has proved 
so successful (already the number of 
nonswimmers has been reduced by 
50 per cent) and has received such 
wholehearted endorsement from par- 
ents that in June the school committee 
unanimously voted to continue it and 
to double the time alloted to it in 
order to provide for more individual 
instruction. 

Thus, through the cooperation of 
three agencies devoted to the welfare 
of children, a genuine physical educa- 
tion program has been set up pro-; 
viding facilities far beyond the reach. 
of most individual schools. The chil- 
dren will be able to enjoy water sports 
from which many would otherwise 
have been barred, and a factor of safety 
will be provided which no one can 
measure. In time, the necessity for 
the high school program will be les- 
sened. Northbridge feels that it has 
provided at least a partial answer to 
the questions raised in the Worcester 
Evening Gazette's editorial. 
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C.P.E.A. in New England 


deals with community situations; 


THis is a friendly community,” 
said the shrewd and _ influential 
superintendent of schcols of one 
“down east” town. “The relationships 
between the various groups in it are 
of the best.” Yet overnight he found 
the schools and himself embroiled in 
a seething factional fight that will 
leave its bitter scar on the school sys- 
tem for years. 

The town meeting in another New 
England community voted three times 
to accept a much heralded school 
building program, yet each time re- 
versed itself at a subsequent town 
meeting called to authorize the 
necessary bond issue. 


OPPOSITION ARISES 

A group of Connecticut towns con- 
templating school district reorganiza- 
tion on a regional basis seemed to 
follow all the accepted “best practices” 
with broad community participation. 


seeks help from allied disciplines 


CYRIL G. SARGENT and GEORGE E. FLOWER 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


Yet in the end the regional proposals 
succumbed to an adverse swing of 
public opinion. On the other hand 
another town had been split for years 
into two well defined camps. East and 
west sections were separated by 3 
miles of unbuilt land areas and were 
poles apart in economic and religious 
composition. They gravitated by sep- 
arate highways to two main trade 
centers. In each section sentiment ran 
high for locating the badly needed 
new high school in that section. Yet 
when a building and site proposal 
was finally presented to the town, 
there was sweeping acceptance with 
a vote of 432 Yes, 2 No: a dramatic 
reversal of the customary voting habits. 
Recently a concerted legislative ef- 
fort was undertaken to obtain a major 
increase in state aid for schools in 


NEW ENGLAND STAFF (left to right): Alfred de Grazia (political 
science); Neal Gross (sociology); Alfred D. Simpson (educational ad- 
ministration, chairman of policy committee); Cyril G. Sargent (educa- 
tional administration, director of the program); George E. Flower 
(educational administration, assistant director); Eugene L. Belisle (com- 
munity organization); James M. Shipton (business administration and 


human relations). 
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one of the New England states. As 
an initial step school superintendents 
were asked to submit their “first three 
choices of a prominent local citizen 
to serve as chairman of a local com- 
mittee, if invited by a state chairman 
of outstanding prominence.” The 
names submitted were then compared 
with a composite list of local chair- 
men of the National War Fund, the 
state cancer society, the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Red Cross 
War Fund, and other similar groups. 
Virtually no names appeared on both 
leadership lists. 


NO CONTACTS WITH LABOR 

A second major step consisted of 
supplying speakers locally to business, 
labor, agricultural and professional or- 
ganizations and obtaining endorse- 
ments from them. Reports from local 
superintendents—and this in a highly 
industrialized region of the country— 








showed not, a single labor group in- 
cluded. 

Such experiences as these were 
among the starting points in shaping 
the Kellogg financed Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration 
for the New England region. They are 
typical of numerous situations in 
which neither success nor failure of 
endeavors in the field of community- 
school administration gives any clear- 
cut patterns that may be applied with 
assurance in other apparently similar 
circumstances. 

Community-school is the basic 
orientation of the C.P.E.A. in New 
England. It is obvious, of course, that 
the job of the school superintendent 
has become increasingly broader 
through the years. No longer can he 
concern himself merely with the in- 
ternal management of a school system 
and the supervision of instruction— 
important as these are. For these 
responsibilities themselves inevitably 
involve the superintendent and the 
schools in ever-increasing multiple in- 
terrelationships with individuals and 
groups outside the schools themselves. 
School administrators would be better 
educators if they had better answers 
to such practical problems as the fol- 
lowing. 


FACING PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Why do community situations “ex- 
plode in one’s face?” 

How can administrators reduce re- 
sistances to change and promote pro- 
grams of positive action? 

How can durable change be brought 
about in a short space of time? 

What are effective ways of main- 
taining professional standards in the 
face of political and pressure group 
activity? 

Why does effective communication 
in many cases apparently not exist 
between school people and large 
groups within the community? 

What are our areas of knowledge 
and ignorance with respect to com- 
munity structure, relationships and in- 
ternal dynamics? 

What submerged or potential prob- 
lems of public attitudes lie beneath the 
surface of any given community? How 
can these be discovered in advance 
of administrative acts that may “trig- 
ger” into being organized social forces 
palpably upsetting administrative ex- 
pectations? 

How can school administrators, in 
short, provide more effective leader- 


ship to make possible a more produc- 
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tive rdle for the school in the develop- 
ment of the “good life” of a com- 
munity? 

These are among the most difficult 
problems the school administrator 
faces day after day. They are far from 
easy questions. 

/The C.P.E.A. in New England is 
attempting to throw some light on 
them, not to provide ready made an- 
swers but to develop a greater aware- 
ness of the critical factors involved, 
as well as some practical methods for 
taking them into consideration. The 
plan is to bring systematically to bear 
on school administration the experi- 
ence, special knowledge, and methods 
of professional education itself and 
also of such allied fields as sociology, 
public administration, business ad- 
ministration, economics and _ public 
health. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM 

An interdisciplinary staff has been 
assembled and is functioning as a 
team. Its prime purpose is to study 
intensively the whole complex of 
school-community administration in a 
laboratory community cluster. 

Each of the various disciplines rep- 
resented has itself been dealing with 
community situations. Undoubtedly 
we educators can find much of value 
by looking at our own work for a 
change through the eyes of a sociol- 
ogist or of a political scientist. Large 
bodies of experience in these and 
other allied fields are all too frequently 





not known to the school administrator, 
often because they are not available in 
suitable form for him to use. But the 
C.P.E.A. in New England aims at go- 
ing beyond such a multidisciplinary 
avenue, if possible, to a broadly inter- 
disciplinary one. Through combined 
focus on specific community situations 
it is hoped not only effectively to tap 
existing sources of help but also to 
develop new integrated approaches for 
the educational administrator who is 
faced with the perpetual task of com- 
prehending community structures, re- 
lationships and behavior. 

In the words of an official of a state 
department of education, spoken at a 


regional conference last spring, “There 
is much know-how we don’t use, but 
there is also much know-how we don't 
know.” The five-year fundamental re- 
search aspects of the C.P.E.A. in New 
England seek to develop in useful 
form for the school administrator 
some of both types of know-how. The 
national aims of the C.P.E.A. can be 
summed up as the long-term improve- 
ment of educational administration. 
An active basic research program holds 
promise of distinct aid in that process. 

In addition, however, many other 
activities of the C.P.E.A. in New Eng- 
land are proceeding concurrently. 
These include work for and with 
school administrators on the job, 
regional cooperative ventures involv- 
ing state departments of education and 
various colleges and universities, and, 
ultimately, the design of a more effec- 
tive program of professional training 
for the aspiring school administrator. 


IN-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT 


A superintendents’ advisory council 
has been set up representing the six 
state superintendents’ associations in 
the region and the New England asso- 
ciation. Its particular interest is in 
programs of development and service 
for active administrators in the field. 
Included in the first year's calendar 
were a series of drive-in conferences, 
two advanced administrative institutes, 
and an interviewing study. 

Drive-ins on “The Community 
Foundations of Public Education” were 
held in all but one of the states in the 
region. More than 75 per cent of the 
superintendents and assistant superin- 
tendents in these states were able 
to attend. They spent the day in 
carefully planned yet open-ended 
discussion of significant> needs and 
opportunities in school-community ad- 
ministration. Consultants representing 
specialized social relations backgrounds 
were present not to “speak” but to 
raise questions and enter into the dis- 
cussion as the occasion might demand. 

The two advanced administrative 
institutes last summer also called on 
several professional fields other than 
education. Built around the theme 
“Community Analysis and Action” 
these week-long sessions proved to 
offer a promising pattern. 

One hundred and twenty superin- 
tendents of schools, along with some 
state department »people, lived and 
worked together for an uninterrupted 
period at Harvard’s new graduate 
center. The programs included for- 
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mal presentations (in conjunction 
with the annual Harvard Summer 
School Conference on Educational Ad- 
ministration) by men with such 
varied backgrounds as John E. Ivey 
Jr. of the Board of Control for South- 
ern Regional Education, Norman 
Cousins of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, and Paul H. Appleby of 
the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 

There were panel discussions on 
such topics as regional characteristics 
affecting New England schools, execu- 
tive rdle planning, and patterns of 
leadership, influence and power. All 
these were brought into focus through 


Vincent P. Wright (second from left), associate profes- 
sor of economics at the college of business adminis- 
tration, Boston College, leads a discussion with school 


small group work sessions (again with 
consultants representing a variety of 
backgrounds and frames of reference ) 
in which each of the institute mem- 
bers came to grips with the problem 
of how better to begin to understand 
his community and how to use this 
understanding in more effectively car- 
rying out his administrative responsi- 
bilities. Already there are signs of the 
positive impact of these institutes on 
individual communities. 

The interviewing study covered a 
5 per cent sampling of New England 
school superintendents. It was an at- 
tempt to discover firsthand from them 
what they considered to be major 
problems of educational administra- 
tion in their own situation. The as- 
sumption was made that skilled 
interviewers, talking with individual 
superintendents nondirectively and in 
strict confidence, might well uncover 
something more basic than the type 
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of statement 2 man is likely to make 
in a group situation where he must 
“hold up his end” before fellow edu- 
cators. a 

There are many leads to be followed 
from this study. But the most out- 
standing finding is that virtually all 
problems revealed in the interviews 
boil down to ' relationships between 
and among people. Moreover this 
conclusion is not the result of a great 
deal of data interpretation. The super- 
intendents themselves, once they 
pushed somewhat beneath the level of 
generalities, tended to conceptualize 
their difficulties in terms of the be- 
havior of people involved. 


\ 


For example, one man first thought 
of the selection and appointment of 
teachers as a key problem in his situa- 
tion. Yet when he began to enlarge 
on that, he saw the core of the problem 
not as how to recognize a good can- 
didate when he saw one. That type 
of question, despite its complexities, 
the superintendent felt capable of 
dealing with. The root of the matter 
was that various pressures were 
brought to bear on him by school 
board members and others to recom- 
mend some particular candidate over 
another—for reasons of patronage and 
politics rather than of educational 
qualifications. 

The interview report is already be- 
ing studied by various superintendents’ 
groups and in college administration 
classes. It seems to offer additional evi- 
dence of the significance of a school- 
community approach, and especially of 
one reaching beyond professional edu- 


cation itself as ordinarily construed. 

Other in-service C:P.E.A. undertak- 
ings last year included the provision 
of consultants on a “clinic” basis to 
a necessarily limited number of New 
England school systems. Additional 
plans for the currence year include a 
weekly superintendents’ seminar in 
New Hampshire at the request of the 
superintendents’ association there. This 
is being conducted through Boston 
University, with faculty members from 
three other New England colleges and 
universities cooperating. A plan is also 
under way for a series of studies by 
and in the 10 geographical subgroups 
of the Connecticut Association of 


superintendents from six states on "How Much Can 
My Community Afford for Education?” at one of the 
Advanced Administrative Institutes last summer. 


Public School Superintendents. This is 
being worked out as a cooperative 
project of that association, the Con- 
necticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the C.P.E.A., with a number 
of other organizations lending their 
support and personnel. 


OTHER COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 

By its very name the C.P.E.A. is a 
cooperative program. One of its aims 
in New England is to foster closer 
working relationships in the region 
between and among state departments 
of education and colleges and univer- 
sities offering advanced work in edu- 
cational administration. 

A beginning was made last spring 
when the state commissioners of edu- 
cation and the deans or heads of uni- 
versity departments of education, with 
certain others from their staffs, went 
into retreat together for two days. 
They began a joint consideration of 
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the problem “How Can New England 
State Departments of Education and 
Colleges and Universities Best Serve 
Local School Administrators?” 

This meeting grew out of a sugges- 
tion from the colleges and universities 
advisory committee for the C.P.E.A. in 
New England. It was planned by a 
steering committee (Connecticut State 
Commissioner Finis E. Engleman, and 
Profs. S. M. Brownell of Yale, T. O. 
Marshall of the University of New 
Hampshire, and A. D. Simpson of 
Harvard). That committee was di- 
rected to plan and proceed with con- 
tinuing activities this year. 

The C.P.E.A. continues in the rdle 
of coordinating and facilitating agent. 
Two of the matters recommended for 
detailed study were the question -of 
supply and demand of school admin- 
istrators in New England and the bet- 
ter coordination and utilization of 
existing state department and academic 
resources. 


PRESERVICE EDUCATION 

In recent years there has been a 
great deal of criticism of professional 
preparation programs for graduate 
students looking toward the field of 
educational administration. It is the 
hope of the New England program 
that one of the outcomes will be a 
more effective design for the training 
of future school administrators. 
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Superintendents gather around Clark Belden, managing director of the 
New England Gas Association, to ply him with questions after his ses- 
sion on "Executive Réle Planning: Budgeting Personal Time and Energy" 
at one of Advanced Administrative Institutes. 


ages 


This year has opened at Harvard 
with a seminar for advanced graduate 
students conducted jointly by the vari- 
ous members of the Kellogg staff. 
Its present focus is on questions that 
arise in both research planning and 
the actual field work itself. As the 
work progresses, students will be re- 
leased for uninterrupted blocks of 
time in the laboratory community 
cluster. Such experience in looking at 
and working in a complex community 
situation should itself constitute a 
valuable portion of an administration 
training program. It will establish an 
underlying base of community under- 
standing to precede and complement 
any internship that may develop. 

At the end of five years it may not 
be too much to hope for some evi- 
dence as to which portion of a stu- 
dent's time can most profitably be 
spent in a community field situation, 
which in a university classroom, and 
which in a position of some responsi- 
bility in a school system. It is further 
anticipated that the interdisciplinary 
points of view and findings will make 
themselves felt broadly throughout the 
entire program of the graduate pro- 
gram in, education. 

What is the administrative organiza- 
tion of the C.P.E.A. in New England 
itself? 

This question has been left to the 
last, since the structure has been 


erected to support the program and 
can therefore perhaps best be viewed 
through the functioning of that pro- 


gram. 

Briefly, the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education is the regional center for 
C.P.E.A. in New England. An accom- 
panying illustration shows the staff at 
faculty level. The professional back- 
ground of each man is suggested. 

Ic is fitting that the program is lo- 
cated administratively in the center 
for field studies, which through Prof. 
Alfred D. Simpson and Dean Francis 
Keppel had been moving for some 
time toward close working relation- 
ships with other professional schools 
of the university. The center policy 
committee (which also serves as a 
policy committee for the C.P.E.A.) is 
itself interdisciplinary. Its member- 
ship includes Profs. Samuel Stouffer 
from social relations, Hugh R. Leavell 
from public health, Robert R. Sears, 
the psychologist, George F. F. Lom- 
bard from human relations in the 
Harvard Business School, John M. 
Gaus from the Littauer Center of Pub- 
lic Administration, and Dean Keppel. 
Prof. Simpson also represents educa- 
tional administration and is chairman 
of the committee. 

The Superintendents Advisory 
Council has already been mentioned. 
So has the advisory committee of deans 
and heads of departments of educa- 
tion in those New England colleges 
and universities that offer advanced 
work in educational administration. In 
addition, the Conference of Northeast 
Commissioners of Education has sat in 
an advisory capacity to the C.P.E.A., 
and the New England School Develop- 
ment Council with its 100 associated 
school systems is a source of strength. 

The C.P.E.A. in New England has 
been entered upon with the purpose 
of advancing school-community ad- 
ministration. If the program is to 
yield the good that it promises, it 
must be built realistically about the 
actual problems and issues besetting 
the school administrator on the job. 
But it must also develop new knowl- 
edge, for which it turns hopefully to 
an interdisciplinary study in depth in 
one or more community clusters. Deep 
down is the conviction that this spells 
out raising the level of living itself. 
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How and where to find 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPORT 


IN ANY discussion of ways in 

which state departments and local 
school systems can work together to 
improve the educational program, a 
general philosophy of operation based 
on some guiding principles is essen- 
tial: 

1. There is vested in the state the 
responsibility for the development 
and maintenance of a program of pub- 
lic school education. That responsi- 
bility must be assumed by the state 
and recognized by the local district. 

2. There is vested in the local dis- 
trict the responsibility for the opera- 
tion and administration of its public 
schools. That responsibility must be 
assumed by the local system and 
recognized by the state department of 
education. 

3. The constitution and the statutes 
of the state should provide the legal 
basis for the organization, support and 
operation of the schools, delegating 
to the official state agency and the 
local districts their respective func- 
tions and responsibilities. 

4. Since education is a state respon- 
sibility, the state should provide the 
financial support necessary for a mini- 
mum foundation education program. 
The trend in this direction has been 
unmistakable, with state support now 
constituting approximately 40 per 
cent of the school revenues in the 
median state. 

5. Effective improvement of the 
educational program is achieved 
through leadership rather than through 
control or administration. This ap- 
plies equally to the local and the state 
level. Both levels have concentrated 
too largely upon the executive and 
administrative functions to the neglect 
of the leadership réle. The lack of 
operation by means of leadership has 
been caused in part by a faulty phil- 
osophy and in part by a lack of staff. 

6. The emphasis in the educational 
program must be placed on meeting 
the needs of the youths rather than on 
setting up minimum standards and 
regulations. State regulations, state 
manuals, local courses of study, and 
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Don't expect the impossible from state regulations, procedure handbooks, 
local courses of study. To achieve effective changes in education, the people 
who use these tools should help fashion them. Only study and discussion of 
school problems in all areas and on all levels by representatives of all the peo- 


ple will bring about unity of purpose and a new source of support in education 


SELMER H. BERG 


Superintendent of Schools 
Oakland, Calif. 


handbooks of procedure will not bring 
about enduring educational changes 
without participation in the develop- 
ment of these materials by the per- 
sons affected. Education is meaning- 
ful to the extent that the individual 
is influenced. Education is func- 
tional only as it changes the thinking 
and behavior of people. 


AREAS FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

Cooperative projects between state 
departments of education and local 
systems are increasing yearly. Fine 
examples of joint educational efforts 
may be found in almost any state. 
There is a growing realization that 
effective changes in educational prac- 
tices come about mainly from wide 
participation by teachers, parents and 
administrators in the formulation of 
the program. The most fruitful areas 
for cooperative effort appear to be 
planning and research in the general 
fields of curriculum, school district 
organization, and finances, such as: 

1. The use of widely representative 
committees in attacking educational 
problems of various types has become 
fairly general on both the local and 
the state level. It is a means of ob- 
taining participation from various in- 
terest groups, sections or districts and 
from individuals with a special inter- 
est or competence in the problem un- 
der study. Most of the recent cur- 
riculum materials on local and state 
levels are the work of representative 
committees. “A Framework for Public 
Education in California,” prepared by 
the California Framework Committee, 


is a fine example of the work of a 
statewide committee.* 

The value of representative commit- 
tee work lies not only in the written 
materials produced but also in the de- 
veloped thinking of the participants, 
which may become an educational in- 
fluence as effective as the materials. 

2. The educational workshop pro- 
cedure offers a splendid opportunity 
for bringing together state and local 
representatives. If our state depart- 
ments were more adequately staffed, 
workshops and conferences could be 
developed by districts or counties to 
work on the current educational prob- 
lems. By bringing into these work- 
shops representatives of the general 
public as well as representatives of 
the school profession, much ‘could be 
done to stimulate local initiagive, de- 
velop understanding of problems, and 
plan a program of action. This wide 
participation in the study of educa- 
tion problems should result in a favor- 
able public opinion for the public 
schools. Leadership from thé state 
department in planning and conduct- 
ing these workshops and conferences 
would be highly desirable. 

3. Many local systems would wel- 
come more professional consultant 
services from the state departments. 
An adequate consultant staff at the 
state level could advise the local sys- 
tem and assist with many problems 
of instruction, finance and adminis- 
tration. The consultants would con- 
stantly be seeking to develop the local 
leadership and resources. 

4. Research offers another area for 


*A Framework for Public Education in 
California, Bulletin of the California 
Department of Education, Vol. XX, No. 6. 
(November) 1950. 
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joint effort between the local system 
and the state department. The state 
department should have a staff and 
facilities so that it could do more 
than tabulate the statistics on average 
daily attendance and state aid as re- 
quired by law. Besides the research 
the state department might do in its 
own office, there would be the assist- 
ance and guidance that its staff could 
give to local systems in studying and 
analyzing problems at the community 
level. There has been far too little 
of this approach to our educational 
problems. 

5. At a time when the whole pub- 
lic school system is under critical 
public scrutiny, it would seem desir- 
able to find ways and means of enlist- 
ing the public, including lay and pro- 
fessional groups, in an examination 


of the public school program of edu- ~ 


cation for the public schools. Let the 
essentials of the foundation program 
be spelled out in terms of educational 
services and facilities to be provided 
and the costs to maintain them. 

Perhaps one of the means already 
discussed—a statewide committee di- 
recting workshops at the local, district 
and state levels—could be employed 
to carry out the program. A thorough- 
going “grass roots participation” in 
the examination and development of 
the school program should give it a 
much needed base of acceptance and 
support. What the citizens of a 
democracy voluntarily decide upon, 
they can have. 

6. Thus far, five types or areas need- 
ing the utmost cooperation of state 
departments and local school systems 
have been presented. As a sixth and 
last suggestion, 1 would mention the 
discovery and development of per- 
sonnel for leadership and the building 
of citizen morale. This will not be 
done apart from the activities that 
have already been suggested, but it 
should become a specific objective in 
all these cooperative efforts. Coopera- 
tion can be inert. It must be dynamic, 
and this requires personnel with clear 
purpose and high vision. 

The challenge to education at the 
state and local leveis calls for leader- 
ship in awakening and directing a 
universal zeal for the public schools 
as one of the cornerstones of a free 
society. From the study and discus- 
sion of our problems, in all areas and 
on all levels, by representatives of all 
the people will come a new unity of 
purpose and a new source of support 
in education. 
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Dad Picks Up the Paint Brush 


Principal and teachers help; now Washington School has 


colorful classrooms and cordial community relations 


IMOGENE McINTIRE 
Teacher, Washington School 
Plymouth, Ind. 


hs ged school buildings promote bet- 
ter teaching. The morale of the 
teacher placed in a new building is 
boosted 100 per cent. Children come 
to school with clean and shining faces. 
Teachers buy new wardrobes to match 
the beauty of the interior of a new 
school. In fact, it almost seems that 
a teacher who is privileged to teach 
in a new building ought to be required 
to pay a fee.” 

This is the pith of the introductory 
speech made by Dr. Paul Seagars of 
Indiana University, who addressed a 
group of 65 faculty members as we 
sat in our newly finished elementary 
school building, the Thomas Jefferson 
School at Plymouth, Ind. 

As I sat there listening to Dr. 
Seagars I was visioning a red brick 
school that was built in 1875. Yes, 
it was a school that Plymouth was 
proud of. Grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers had gone through Grades 
1 to 12 in that old building, and we 
had been told by building experts from 
Purdue University that we would still 
be using it from 10 to 12 years more. 
The outside appearance was greatly 
helped by the beautiful oak trees 
which bordered the building on two 
sides. But nature’s aid to beauty was 
sadly missing on the inside, and only 
the children’s happy faces and gay 


voices could add color to the interior 


of the building. Every direction we 
turned we saw dark woodwork against 
dirty cream or anemic pastel green 
walis. 

Yes, I have described the building 
in which I was to begin my eighth year 
of teaching. And I must not have 
been the only one who was having 
this vision for very soon our super- 
intendent of schools, Lyle Klitzke, 
asked Dr. Seagars, “How and what 
can we do to improve the appearance 
and livability of an old school build- 
ing?” Dr. Seagars answered by saying 
that there was a wealth of opportunity 
in redecorating an old building and 
left the impression that one might 
even go the limit in applying some 
ultramodern color schemes and _ar- 
rangement. 

The parents of the children in my 
third grade room at the Washington 
School had been unusually cooperative, 
so in my mind I toyed with an idea. 
We both had the same common in- 
terest—their children—and wouldn't 
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Mothers got into the act by serving coffee and sandwiches to the 
evening painting crew composed of fathers, principal and teachers. 


they as much as I like for the young: 
sters to have an attractive room in 
which to live during the school day? 
Why not redecorate our room together? 

Our principal, Carlos Watson, was 
interested in the idea and suggested 
that I start planning with the children. 
The school administration agreed to 
furnish the supplies and equipment if 
the parents proved to be interested in 
the project. 

I found the children to be wonderful 
coordinators between parents and the 
school. They wrote notes, made post- 
ers, and verbally acquainted their par- 
ents with the idea of painting our 
room. Not until the day before the 
work was scheduled did I personally 
contact the parents. 

During the time I spent talking 
and planning with the children I dis- 
covered that they had the same mis- 
taken idea that so many people have. 
There wasn’t a child who didn’t say, 
“My mother can help, but my dad 
can’t paint.” It took some persuasion 
to convince the children that this was a 
dads’ job. The dads, however, were 
quick to respond and nine of the 25 
were able to agree on the same night 
to begin the painting. Others offered 
to come later. 

During the planning period we also 
were thinking about our color scheme. 
We called upon the expert who had 
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chosen colors for the new Jefferson 
School, Mrs. Gail McDonnell, art su- 
pervisor for the Plymouth schools. We 
made only one stipulation—the room 
must be cheerful and bright when fin- 
ished. Poinsettia doors and wainscot- 
ing, canary yellow cupboard shelves 
and bulletin boards, light green walls 
with hunter green window sills, a light 
green shade for the teacher's desk, and 
even light poinsettia and green library 
tables proved to be unusual, attractive 
and interesting. 

On a Tuesday in November at 4 
p.m. parents started arriving in groups 
of two; they stayed until 11. One of 
the children had written this poem 
before leaving the school in the after- 
noon: 

We're going to have our rooms painted 
tonight 

Then our walls will be pretty and 
bright! 

Our walls are now dirty and bare, 

But tomorrow a new coat of paint 
they'll wear! 

The next morning a little girl 
handed this poem to me: 

Our room is painted 
Oh, so nice! © 

I almost fainted 
So out go the mice! 

We proved by our project that dads 
are as eager to help their school as are 
mothers, and I was convinced that 


they had never before been made to 


: feel important to the school. The word 


fun was mentioned more during our 
painting period than any other one 
word. “We had fun doing it.” “I 
never thought that I could paint and 
have fun at the same time.” “I think 
it would be fun to try some of these 
colors at home.” These were some of 
the statements made by the fathers 
while working. 

Another father said, “Now Helen, 
my daughter, is asking me when I'm 
going to help paint her room.” That's 
the way we hoped that the parents 
would feel. 

How proud we felt when the school 
board members walked in! “The change 
in the room is remarkable, but I think 
that the attitude of the parents in 
taking part in this project is even 
more wonderful,” was the remark of 
one board member. 

It was the kindergarten group's op- 
portunity to pick up the paintbrush 
from there. Upon seeing the trans- 
formation in our room, the kinder- 
garten teacher, Mrs. Marjorie Hough- 
ton, said, “I'd certainly like to do some- 
thing about my room.” To which Mr. 
Klitzke said, “Why don’t you try it?” 
and then suggested that we use wall- 
paper in the kindergarten. The effect 
was most delightful. From then on it 
seemed as if Cinderella's fairy god- 
mother’s wand touched one room each 
week, transforming it into a room of 
color and enchantment until the entire 
building had been redecorated. 


EVEN A PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER 

Although the dads were the ones 

who took the lead in this activity the 
mothers were there backing the project 
by serving hot coffee and sandwiches. 
Staff members on Plymouth’s daily 
newspaper were most cooperative, too, 
and were present to take our pictures 
and to inform the public about our 
activity. 
_ Tm sure Mr. Watson would agree 
that painting side by side with parents 
and teachers is a most unusual and 
effective way for a principal to get to 
know his school personnel and parents 
during his first year with them. 

We became a closely knit group— 
teachers, parents, pupils, principal, su- 
perintendent, and school board mem- 
bers—as we worked side by side. 

This project proved to be a unique 
and effective way of establishing a 
friendly, sympathetic and cooperative 
feeling among teachers, administrators, 


pupils and parents. 








Schoolmen speak to CONGRESS 


and win point — More Steel 


EDGAR FULLER 
Executive Secretary 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 
Washington, D.C. 


R®. Cleveland M. Bailey of West 
Virginia entered his office and 
grinned broadly at the waiting edu- 
cators. “Chairman Barden says to go 
ahead as soon as we can,” he announced. 
“Will you help me line up the wit- 
nesses?” Thus began, on October 11, 
perhaps the clearest demonstration in 
recent history of how public opinion on 
education can make itself felt through 
the Congress. 

The issue was steel for construction 
of schools. The Defense Production Ad- 
ministration had said a week before that 
81,000 tons would be available for the 
first three months of 1952 and had 
given that information to a New York 
Times reporter. Within a few days 
D.P.A. backed up. This time the alloca- 
tion was set at 96,350 tons—still little 
more than enough to complete school 
buildings already under construction. 
Applications filed with the U.S. Office 
of Education asked for 255,000 tons 
for the same period, so Commissioner 
McGrath appealed th> D.P.A. allocation, 
and other supporters of the schools and 
colleges appealed to Congress. 


LAST RESORT 

The appeal to Congress was made re- 
luctantly and as a last resort. As far 
back as July 1950 the National Confer- 
ence for Mobilization of Education had 
been organized to cooperate with the 
defense authorities and to persuade 
them not to discriminate against the 
children and youths in schools and col- 
leges as they had been discriminated 
against during World War II. Personal 
conferences, thousands of letters and 
telegrams, newspaper editorials, and 
even protests of individual senators and 
representatives had failed. Only the 
appeal to Congress remained. Why was 
it necessary? 

The emergency agencies are staffed 
almost entirely by businessmen, with 


top representation by organized labor. 
Few, if any, educators have been em- 
ployed. This has left the schools at a 
serious disadvantage in the competition 
for steel to be allocated for civilian 
uses. 

When a businessman applies for steel 
he has both his claimant agency and 
his friends in D.P.A. to work for him, 
along with his trade association and 
interested labor groups. On the other 
hand, when the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation as the claimant agency speaks 
officially to D.P.A. on behalf of educa- 
tion, D.P.A. officials too often appear 
to be comparatively uninformed about 
and uninterested in what is said. Neither 
have our own professional organizations 
or citizens groups been heeded as they 
repeatedly pleaded for the schools since 
July 1950. 

The public schools and the colleges 
have been fed a steady diet of smoothly 
worded and indefinite promises, but 
they have received less than their share 
of critical materials according to rela- 
tive need among civilian users. 

The hearings 
were held October 
16 to 19 before 
Representatives 
Bailey (D.-W.Va.), 

Morton (R.-Ky.), 

and Tackett (D.- 

Ark.). More than 

100 senators and 

representatives _  ep- Bailey 
testified personally or for the record. 
For once, all educational groups worked 
together; educators and laymen elbowed 
each other for chances to be heard. Two 
Minnesota dentists, introduced by their 
congressman, said they had come to a 
dental convention in Washington prin- 
cipally to work for construction steel for 
their respective school districts! There 
was no opposition in the committee or 
among the witnesses. During the week, 


both Senate and House passed resolu- 
tions by unanimous vote calling on the 
D.P.A. to allocate more steel for school 
construction. Then the last witness, De- 
fense Production Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann, said he regarded the con- 
gressional action as a directive to re- 
consider the 96,350 tons allocated for 
school construction and that he would 
reconsider. Finally, off the record, he 
assured individual members of Congress 
that education will get more steel. 

This incident may have lessons for 
the millions of citizens and teachers who 
are ready and willing to support the 
schools and colleges. It may have even 
greater lessons for the representatives of 
these organizations who deal with state 
legislatures and with the Congress in 
regard to education. How can it be that 
more than a million teachers and tens 
of millions of parents and other citizens 
cannot be more effectively heard? Why 
are they so often denied support in 
state legislatures which vote funds more 
freely for lesser needs? Why is it that 
they go to Congress only as a last resort? 


REALLY NONPARTISAN 

The answer probably lies in false 
definitions of politics. The schools must 
be kept as free as possible from partisan 
politics in local and county school units, 
in the states, and in the federal govern- 
ment. There was no politics in a partisan 
sense in the crusade for construction 
steel. Democrats and Republicans were 
equally concerned. This was really an ap- 
plication of nonpartisan public opinion 
rather than politics in the partisan 
sense, and we ought to apply it more 
frequently. 

From Washington, it seems clear that 
education should speak with this sort of 
authority on all large issues that affect 
the 25 per cent of the population at- 
tending schools and colleges. There are 
scores of important nationwide educa- 
tional organizations, but the number of 
their representatives who really influ- 
ence the Congress of the United States 
could be counted in single digits. Per- 
haps the most effective conveyors of 
public opinion on behalf of the schools 
commonly seen here are the local super- 
intendents from defense areas. They are 
not formally organized, but they have 
lost their timidity, they show up in 
foree and stay as long as they are 
needed, and they get things done. There 
would be more like them if all of us 
would distinguish between partisan poli- 
tics and nonpartisan public opinion and 
apply the latter where it counts on 
behalf of the schools. 
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Outdoor living patio of consolidated 
school at Muenster, Tex. The climate 
is such that an outdoor patio is almost 
as important as the interior living 
room for study of arrangement and 
design. This patio is a part of the 
homemaking department. The entire 
school building is described by archi- 
tects and superintendent on pp. 52-57. 
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MUENSTER SCHOOL: AUDITORIUM AND GYMNASIUM ON RIGHT AND HIGH SCHOOL WING ON LEFT 


RURAL NEEDS well met under one roof 


that shelters 12 grades and community center 


UENSTER is a small farming 

community in the rolling plains 
country of north central Texas. Most 
of the children receive their elementary 
education in a parochial school, and 
this naturally reduces the elementary 
requirements of the school. Although 
the town was greatly in need of an 
up-to-date school, it needed a com- 
munity center almost as much. The 
resulting building is an attempt to 
answer both requirements, plus other 
needs common to most schools. 


ELEMENTARY WING 

The elementary wing of the school 
consists of four classrooms built on 
an open corridor plan. This plan af- 
fords the maximum in light and ven- 
tilation because there are windows on 
both the north and the south sides. 


52 


C. H. JORDAN 


Architect; Designer for 
Stanley Brown, Architect, Dallas, Tex. 


The lower south windows are pro- 
tected by the corridor roof, the upper 
south windows have light deflecting 
louvers, and the north windows have 
wide overhangs to protect against sky 
glare. Therefore, no shades or other 
light control gadgets are needed inside 
the classroom. 

Each classroom is a self-contained 
unit with built-in coat lockers, book 
and material storage and teacher's stor- 
age space. The two classrooms for the 
lower grades have, in addition, drink- 
ing fountains and toilets for boys and 
girls. Occupants of these two rooms 
share a project room in which class 


projects and individual hand work can 
be developed. The project room has 
cabinets and working surface scaled 
down to the size of the users, and these 
cabinets contain individual tool boxes 
and clay boards for convenience and 
order. Draped plate glass windows on 
both sides of the project room allow 
a teacher to supervise pupils in the 
project room while she is in the main 
classroom. 

The natural light in these classrooms 
has proved exceptionally good, and 
artificial light is needed only on the 
darkest days. The court to the south 
of the elementary wing is used for out- 
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FLOOR PLAN, MUENSTER SCHOOL, MUENSTER, TEX. 


Stanley Brown, architect, Dallas, Tex. 
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door classrooms, and the area to the 
north is fitted with. various types of 
playground equipment. 


HIGH SCHOOL WING 

The high school wing has a double- 
loaded corridor because the students 
must change classes often. The inher- 
ent advantages of light and air in the 
open corridor scheme have been sacri- 
ficed, but it was deemed necessary in 
this case. 

There are a combination library and 
study hall and a stack room for all 
library books. An outdoor reading ter- 
race is directly accessible to the stock 
room and the library. It is used on 
nice days by whole classes that are read- 
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. Living room 
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. Outdoor living 
. Classroom 
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- Book room 

. Janitors’ closet 
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. Bus loading 
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ing and studying and can be used for 
smaller groups that are reading or 
chatting. 

The classroom for business training 
is divided by a plate glass partition 
so that classes in typing and short- 
hand or in typing and bookkeeping can 
be conducted simultaneously by one 
instructor. 

There are five rooms in the home- 
making department. The laboratory 
has facilities for experimentation not 
only in cooking but also with working 
surfaces, storage facilities, and mainte- 
nance. The room also has sewing 
facilities with fitting mirrors and stor- 
age facilities for sewing boxes and 
materials. A complete home laundry 


. Storage 
Office 

. Gymnasium 

. Locker room (bleachers 
over) 

. Dressing room 

. Stage 

. Auditorium 

. Reading terrace 


is included. All foods are stored in a 
closet. One room is a closet in which 
a folding bed is stored. The bed can 
be used in either the laboratory or the 
living room. 


LIVING ROOM PLUS TERRACE 

The living room is complete with a 
fireplace and display shelves. On the 
living terrace outdoor living and din- 
ing, so necessary to Texas life, can be 
studied. The terrace also includes a 
plant box in which girls with green 
thumbs can have a small flower garden. 
Large display cases for the girls’ work 
are placed at the end of the corridor, 
which is accessible from the home- 
making department. 








The science room is complete with 
laboratory tables and storage facilities 
for scientific apparatus. Adjoining the 
science room is a small darkroom used 
in connection with the science room 
and for hobby classes. 

The classroom for vocational agri- 
culture is next to the well equipped 
wood and metal working shop. The 
shop has a garage door so that tractors, 
farm implements, and cars can be 
brought into the shop for study and 
repair. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 

Bleachers for the gymnasium, which 
are over the boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms, will seat 600 people for basket- 
ball games. 

The auditorium accommodates 613. 
The stage is equipped for dramatics 
and school programs. A large folding 
door at the rear of the stage can be 
opened to throw the gymnasium and 
auditorium together for large exhibi- 
tions and theater in the round. 


COMMUNITY USES 
Since the town has no public library 
it was decided to open the school to 
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The two lower grade classrooms share a project room having ample 
storage space and working surfaces for class or individual projects. 
Plate glass windows permit close supervision by the teacher from the 
adjacent classroom. This room is No. 22 on the floor plan, p. 53. 


the public. A lobby is provided next 
to the stack room, so that townspeople 
may enter from the outside without 
disturbing school routine. 

A large R.E.A. exhibition is’ held 
annually at the school, and the gym- 
nasium, auditorium and entry foyer are 
used for displays and meetings. 

The auditorium, since it is the only 
one in town, is almost constantly in 
use. 
A well equipped health room is pro- 
vided for emergency and corrective 
aid to the students. 

As a large percentage of the children 
arrive by bus, a loading shed has been 
provided so that children may enter 
or leave the building without getting 
wet in bad weather. 

Stimulating colors have been used, 
giving the entire school a gay and in- 
viting appearance. The building has 
met with the wholehearted approval of 
students, teachers and parents alike. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: Brick ve- 
neer; plastered walls, fiberboard ceil- 
ings, concrete floors covered with as- 
phalt tile. Decoration varied to suit 
orientation and use of room. All ceil- 
ings white; walls pastel, with light re- 
flection factor of about 70. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION: Ceiling 
suspended unit heaters. Natural venti- 
lation only. 


LIGHTING: 


COMMUNICATION: Complete sound 
system with speaker in each classroom 
and central control in principal's office. 
Clock and signal system combined 
with sound system to signal through 
speakers. 


Indirect incandescent. 


COST: Including fees,: $253,246, or 43 
cents per cubic foot and $6.90 per 
square foot. 
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AFTER ONE YEAR'S OCCUPANCY 


WELDON COWAN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Muenster, Tex. 


T= Muenster public school chil- 
dren occupied their new school 
plant in September 1950. This Texas 
community is primarily rural; farming 
is the principal occupation. Realizing 
that the school is « vital part of the 
community, we have planned the 
school program to meet focal needs. 


The auditorium, which has a seating | 


capacity of 613, is available for use 
by any organization with a worth- 
while program. The same is true of 
the gymnasium. 

During the first year of occupancy, 
the community used the building in 
the following ways: (1) The audi- 
torium was the site of the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Marketing Asso- 
ciation and of a deanery meeting of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women; (2) the county medical so- 
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ciety met in the library and was 
served a dinner by the girls of the 
homemaking department; (3) mem- 
bers of the Cooke County Teachers 
Association were served a dinner by 
the same group of girls, and (4) the 
veterans used the school as a meeting 
place for shop and for night classes 
in agriculture. 

The program of ‘the Muenster pub- 
lic school is organized on the 6-6 basis. 
Six grades are in the elementary divi- 
sion, and six grades are taught by 
high school teachers. There are toilets 
and drinking fountains in the rooms 
occupied by the first four grades, so 
that it is not necessary for the pupils 
in these four grades to leave the rooms. 


project room set up for these grades 


several colors of crayons can be used; 
this reduces eyestrain. The boards are 
metallic, and small magnets hold paper 
work on the boards for display. 

For the upper six grades an activity 
period of 30 minutes a day begins 
the daily schedule. A choral group, a 
wood and plastic hobby class, a science 
hobby class, and a class in gymnastics 
are held three times a week. Bible 
classes are taught twice a week to both 
Protestant and Catholic students, The 
minister who teaches the class stays 
strictly with the Bible and is not per- 
mitted to teach denominationally. The 
activity period is proving valuable, , 

Vocational homemaking and voca- 
tional agriculture are offered during 
all four years of high school. Teachers 
of both these subjects do community 
work with adults. 

Last year an adult class in home- 
making met each week; metalcraft, 


During the 10 minute break period held every morning, students and 
teachers gather in foyer for milk, cookies, soft drinks and conversation. 
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Homemaking students (above) on 
the living terrace practice for a 
coffee party. In the kitchen (left) 
are different types of cooking 
units, storage units, and working 
surfaces so that students can com- 
pare them. In the foreground one 
gets glimpse of sewing tables. 


leathercraft and slipcover making were 
the subjects studied. The class had 
laboratory periods and the members 
actually worked. 

The vocational agricultural program 
helps students find suitable farming 
projects, such as renting land, locating 
and buying purebred livestock, and 
working on school demonstration and 
experimental farms. The agriculture 
teacher helps adults establish better 
pastures, and reseed native ranges, sug- 
gests new grasses for winter pastures, 
and advises on planting legumes for 
soil improvement. He helps in select- 
ing dairy cows and herd sires, in test- 
ing milk for farmers, in testing soil, 
and in culling chickens; he gives in- 
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formation on the construction of suit- 
able laying houses. 

One of the projects in which the 
boys in the agriculture class partici- 
pated last year was chicken raising; 
300 chickens were sold in the com- 
munity when they reached fryer size. 
The Future Farmers of America, which 
includes all boys enrolled in agricul- 
ture, realized approximately $200 from 
this project. 

Mechanical drawing and hand and 
machine woodworking are offered to 
high school students. A class in wood- 
working for adults meets two night a 
week. 

A local automobile dealer furnishes 
a car for driver education. In addition 
to the high school class, an evening 
class of adults meets twice weekly for 
instruction. 

Chemistry, general science, general 
mathematics, algebra, American his- 
tory, civics, one year of typing, book- 
keeping, and four years of English 
are taught. Speech was offered fot 
the first time this year. More than 
40 per cent of the high school students 
enrolled in the course. 

Physical education is required of 
every student in school. All major 
interscholastic league sports are a part 
of the school program. 

The library is open to the public. 
About $500 a year is spent on the 
library. 

Each year the students make a field 
trip to industrial and manufacturing 
plants under the supervision of the 
teachers. 

The parent-teacher association meets 
once a month at night. This year a 
man is president of the organization. 
It is not unusual for more than 100 
parents to attend a regular meeting. 

About the middle of the morning 
a break period of 10 minutes is taken 
by the students and teachers. At a 
concession stand in the outer office 
cold drinks, candy, cookies and milk 
drinks are available. Funds from the 
selling of these go to a general activity 
fund. 

There are offered just enough aca- 
demic subjects to meet the state of 
Texas requirements for graduation. It 
is the belief of the directors of Muen- 
ster public school that the student 
should learn those things that will 
prepare him to fit into a democratic 
society. The more education the people 
of a community have, the higher will 
be the standard of living. The school 
is endeavoring to create an interest 
to this end. 
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Above: Weather is frequently such that students can use outdoor read- 
ing terrace. Below: Shop for woodworking, mechanical maintenance. 








Elementary school buildings 


are incomplete without 


GYMNASIUMS Z 3 


G SVERAL questions arise when it 
comes to planning the gymnasium 
or playroom of a new elementary 
school, Probably question No. 1 is 
the possibility of a combination gym-~ 
nasium-auditorium, As stated in my 
article on the auditorium, this com- 
bination is of questionable value. 
However, when circumstances make 
such a compromise necessary, the audi- 
torium suffers more than the gym- 
nasium in elementary schools. This 
is true not only for the appearance and 
furnishings but also in the scheduling 
and use of the finished room. Audi- 
torium activities must for the most 
part play second fiddle to the physical 
education program. 

Question No. 2 is generally a com- 
plicated one pertaining to size, involv 
ing such factors as height, playing 
space, specta.or accommodations, and 
dressing facilities. The question can 
be answered only in terms of the 
school program and the community 
needs. For example, if the school pro- 
vides daily gymnasium classes for all 
children, as is now required by law 
in some states, the number of groups 
in the building pretty well determines 
how many gymnasiums are needed. Of 
course, the type of instruction given, 
the climate, and the outdoor program 
all have bearing on the need and utili- 
zation of this special space. 


SERVE COMMUNITY 

The board and school staff at Wil- 
mette, Ill, have taken the position 
that elementary schools need good 
sized gymnasiums not only to provide 
proper facilities for required physical 
education classes but also to serve the 
community needs. More community 
use is made of the gymnasiums than 
of any other portion of the school 
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buildings. The auditorium arid the 
cafeterias come next in order of usage. 
The community (defined as non- 
student groups) uses the gymnasiums 
the year round. Adult groups playing 
badminton, volleyball and basketball 
grab every available night. There are 
always more groups than floors or 
nights. In the summer the gymnasiums 
are used by the community as auxil- 
iary services for summer playground 
groups. Each gymnasium has separate 
entrances so that it can be used with- 
out the whole building's being 
opened. In connection with the play- 
ing floor, there are toilet and dressing 
facilities that are needed for the sum- 
mer playground members. Of course, 
the gymnasium itself is insurance 
against a rainstorm. 


PUBLIC INTERESTED 

Educators have been overly reluc- 
tant to recommend gymnasiums for 
elementary schools. The public has 
been and is ready to do more in the 
way of providing these facilities if it 
is given the proper information as 
to their educational value. Recent 
state laws, as in Illinois, where it is 
now mandatory to provide physical 
education for a specific number of 
minutes each week, indicate the lay- 
man’s interest in and support of more 
attention to the physical welfare of 
school children. The monumental ath- 
letic plants of the high schools also 
indicate to some degree the willing- 
ness of the public to support facilities 
for physical education. 

Elementary school buildings are in- 
complete without gymnasiums. Most 
schools should have two or possibly 
a large unit with a folding partition. 
This double gymnasium arrangement 
is most satisfactory when the school 
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and the community use the space. The 
elementary classes need less space 
than does an adult evening group. 
Hence, the combination can provide 
each with the facilities needed and 
give a high utilization of the space. 
Since neither the elementary school 
nor the community groups are putting 
on athletic shows, elementary gym- 
nasiums should not waste money by 
providing spectator space. 


FACILITIES NEEDED 

Every elementary gymnasium should, 
of course, be planned for the greatest 
safety and sanitation. Adequate auxil- 
iary facilities, such as toilets and office 
and storage space, are musts. Dressing 
rooms and showers are not needed for 
elementary children, but if the school 
is open to adults, these facilities should 
be provided. Another requisite for the 
elementary gymnasium is soundproof- 
ing. Probably no other part of the 
building needs this treatment more. 

A final consideration in planning 
an elementary gymnasium is its loca- 
tion. It should be kept accessible— 
both to those entering from outside 
the building and to the classes within 
the school. Naturally, such a location 
must be on the first floor and not too 
far from parking lots and sidewalks. 

The accompanying floor plan shows 
dimensions and facilities of the gym- 
nasium of the Central School in Wil- 
mette. One year’s use has shown that 
this plan is practical and workable 
from both the school’s and the com- 
munity’s point of view. 


MILLARD D. BELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
Wilmette, Ill. 
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the Central School in Wilmette, Ill. A folding door adequate for their needs. The room is used day and 
divides the playroom into two sections. Below: Both evening. Architects are Childs and Smith, Chicago. 
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N 1942-43, when new school build- 

ing construction was almost non- 
existent, there was much speculation 
about the kind of school buildings we 
would construct when World War II 
was over. There were rather fantastic 
advertising campaigns hinting at many 
Buck Rogers types of products that 
would be available after the return to 
peace, products that would revolu- 
tionize our methods of living and effect 
radical changes in building construc- 
tion. 

We now know that most of these 
promises were never fulfilled and that 
building construction, whether for 
home, office or school, is still depend- 
ent on the same ingredients of brick, 
stone, plaster, cement, steel, wood and 
glass. To be sure, there have been 
and will continue to be constant re- 
finements and product improvement in 
lighting, heating, flooring, acoustics 
and other features of school building, 
but these have not been and will not 
be the major factor in determining 
future school building design. The 
one truly great factor that will deter- 
mine the future of school building 
design is to be found in the hearts and 
the minds of the men and women who 
will have the responsibility for build- 
ing those buildings. 


AWAY FROM OLD RIGIDITY 

We have only to look at the many 
schools constructed in the early part 
of this century to see how design and 
construction are primarily a reflection 
of the attitude of those responsible for 
the building program. Whether the 
builders knew it or not, it is quité 
evident to us today that the vast ma- 
jority of those buildings are monu- 
mental in concept. In most of them 
there is little evidence that any real 
thought was given to the educational 
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needs of the child and the teacher. 
They are manifestations of the adult 
idea of what a school should be: im- 
posing, substantial, austere, rigid. 
What will the school of tomorrow 
look like? I hope it will be a child’s 
school. At a recent school dedication 


‘the chairman of the building commit- 


tee said: “I hope you, the citizens of 
the community, like this school. I 
hope you as, parents feel that your 
school board has given you a school 
to be proud of. But truly, whether you 
do or don’t is really of little import- 
ance, for the real test of whether we 
have built a good school is not what 
you think of it but what the pupils 
think of it. If it stimulates them to 
learn; if it provides them with a 
healthy and safe environment; if it 
instills in them a desire to grow into 
honest, responsible, intelligent citizens, 
then and only then can it be considered 
a successful school building.” In my 
estimation such an attitude is an essen- 
tial ingredient in planning the school 
of tomorrow. 

Important as it is to approach our 
school building planning with that 
frame of mind, there is still the prob- 
lem of finding out what a child-cen- 
tered school actually is. We must be 
continually searching to learn how the 
child learns, how he reacts to his sur- 
roundings, how he grows physically 
and mentally. As we learn these 
things and strive to design our school 
buildings accordingly, we shall con- 
tinue to improve our school plants. 

Let me cite an example. It is now 
widely agreed that a homelike atmos- 
phere in the school gives the younger 
child a greater sense of security and a 
greater sense of belonging. But a 
homelike atmosphere is difficult if not 
impossible to obtain if we project him 
into a kindergarten or first grade room 


with 12 or 13 foot ceilings when he 
has been accustomed to 81 or 9 foot’ 
ceilings at home. 

Having decided that lower ceilings 
are important, we find that we have 
created a problem of adequate distri- 
bution of daylight. How to get more 
and better light distribution with low- 
er ceilings and therefore shorter win- 
dows becomes a challenge in school 
design. The effort to solve this prob- 
lem has resulted in many different an- 
swers: clerestories, glass block, floor 
to ceiling windows with vertical fins 
on the outside and numerous other de- 
vices. One of the latest attempts has 
been a plastic skylight. Probably there 
never will be complete unanimity on 
how such a problem is best solved, but 
the attempt to find out has had and 
will continue to have a significant im- 
pact on the appearance of our schools. 


SEEKING IDEAL ENVIRONMENT 


As I look into the crystal ball, trying 
to answer the question of what our 
future school will be like, I can see 
only that good design must follow the 
educational needs of the pupil. There- 
fore if we could determine the ideal 
environment for all stages of the edu- 
cational program from kindergarten 
through high school, we should estab- 
lish the basic controlling elements of 
future design, provided we consider the 
additional factor of flexibility, which 
will allow changes as we continue to 
find out more and more about the way 
children learn. If we are to build the 
school of tomorrow today we can do 
so by determining that ideal environ- 
ment and becoming acquainted with all 
the latest technological developments 
that are available for providing that 
environment. 

The question then is, “How can we 
determine the ideal environment?” To 
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a large extent the answer to this ques- 
tion will be dependent on the general 
type of building we have under con- 
sideration—that is, whether we are 
building an elementary school, a junior 
high school, or a senior high school. 

In the elementary school of kinder- 
garten through sixth grade the major 
activity is confined to the home class- 
room. An elementary school building 
is essentially a horizontal expansion of 
classrooms and an arrangement of them 
about the common facilities of gym- 
nasium, auditorium, cafeteria, library, 
administrative suite, health ‘center, 
corridors, project rooms, exits and play- 
ground, so that these areas will be 
conveniently accessible to the pupils 
and, if the rooms are intended for com- 
munity use, so that these facilities can 
be available without the entire build- 
ing’s being opened. 

In general, such planning of elemen- 
tary schools is best done with a one- 
story structure. 


ADVICE FROM EVERY TEACHER 
Should I be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of planning such a build- 
ing today I should operate on the 
principle that the heart of such a 
structure is the classroom, where the 


major educational activity is centered. . 


I should ask every teacher to give 
me his or her ideas on the ideal class- 
room without regard to cost, space or 
any other restriction. Having been 
connected with a recent school build- 
ing project in which we did just such 
a thing, I have a fairly good idea of 
the type of response we could expect. 
The commonest requests would be for 
greater space, greater flexibility, greater 
storage capacity within the classroom, 
and more area for project display. I 
should then try to develop the ideal 
elementary classroom. 
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As the one having the major re- 
sponsibility—in which case I\,should 
be the superintendent of schools—I 
should temper these utopias with my 
own knowledge of the importance of 
artificial and natural lighting, heating, 
temperature control, acoustics, flooring 
and certainly the factor of daily clean- 
ing and annual maintenance, and so 
develop an approach to the ideal class- 
room. 

The next step, with the help and 
guidance of the imaginative architects 
we had retained, would be to arrange 
those classrooms in relation to the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, administration of- 
fices, and all the other facilities men- 
tioned. 

How this is to be done will be de- 
pendent, too, on many factors: size 
of site, terrain, boldness of the imag- 
ination of architect and school author- 
ities, and such a practical consideration 
as cost. The future trends in school 
building planning are going to be de- 
termined by those architects and school 
authorities who have the ingenuity 
and the daring to experiment. 

We have not arrived at our present 
stage of fairly successful school build- 
ings by a steady upward incline but 
by a series of steps. Those steps have 
been made by the superintendents and 
architects who have had the daring 
to take a fresh approach to the prob- 
lems of educational planning. 

In building a high school we have 
a somewhat different problem from 
that of building an elementary school. 
Now the individual classroom is no 
longer the center of educational activ- 
ity. Instead we have a series of spe- 
cialized rooms for physics, chemistry, 
homemaking, art, shop, social studies, 
commercial courses, and others. Every 
50 or 55 minutes of the school day we 
have a shifting of students from one 


subject to another, with a five minute 
period or less to get from one room 
to another. In a large high school this 
virtually requires a two-story build- 
ing; otherwise the distances and the 
traffic become too great a problem. In 
planning such a building we are even 
more concerned with the individual 
requirements of the separate depart- 
ments and should certainly seek the 
advice of those responsible for the 
academic program. 

School building plans cannot be 
picked off the shelf of an architect, 
but we can learn a great deal from 
examining the plans and seeing as 


many new school buildings as possible, 
for no matter how clever and in- 
-genious we may be we can all learn 
something from examining the way the 
other fellow has approached the prob- 
lem. 


MORE ACREAGE 

Probably the greatest deterrent to 
good school planning has been a re- 
stricted site. Forward looking school 
systems will anticipate their needs 
years ahead and think of their future 
sites in terms of acres, not square feet. 
The school plant is not just the build- 
ing but the surrounding ground as 
well. They should be developed to- 
gether into a harmonious and func- 
tional entity. Another stumbling block 
in building good schools has been poor 
public relations. 

Manufacturers of lighting, heating, 
acoustics, seating, chalkboard, flooring, 
lockers, and even structural products, 
such as steel joist windows and roof- 
ing, have been greatly concerned with 
the needs of schools and have antici- 
pated school plant requirements. The 
technological developments are here. 
The future of school building design 
is in the hands of the educator. 





the development of the large snow- 
mobiles which now are a common 


° sight in rural sections of the province. 
SNO WM OBILES bring Quebec Some serve as school buses; some as 


ambulances, taxis and hearses, while 

others are used in logging operations 

to draw two or more sleds loaded with 

pupils to consolidated schools St ee ce 
school buses have axles that are the 

same length as the axles in a standard 

automobile. In other respects, name- 

Cc. W. DICKSON ly, the power plant, the transmission, 
Supervicer the spring suspension, and the like, 
Protestant Central School Board they are identical with those supplied 
Richmond, Quebec, Canada to commercial operators. The power 
delivered at the sprocket wheels is 

transferred by rubber belts, with steel 


HE first Protestant consolidated 
school in the province of Quebec 
was opened in 1903. In succeeding 
years Many one-room country schools 
were closed, and the pupils were con- 
veyed to adjacent villages, towns or 
crossroads where better educational 
plants could be made available. Cold 
winters, accompanied by deep snow 
which made roads impassable for 
wheeled vehicles, prescribed the limits 
of the consolidation movement. Cov- 
ered sleds, drawn by horses, cannot 
travel many miles before 9 in the 
morning or after school in the after- 
noon without imposing great hard- 
ships on the children consolidation is 
expected to benefit. 
Schools needed a mechanized vehicle 


that could travel over deep snow and 
oc thé cneen tle amen Pod che otce- Seventy of these caterpillar type of automobiles equipped with skis at 


pants would be warm and comfortable. the front carry pupils over the deep Canadian snows some 65 school 
Country doctors were equally interested days in the year. Eventually they will be used on feeder routes only. 
in a method of transportation that 

promised fewer hardships than had 

been their lot when they drove horses 

in winter. A number of blacksmiths 

and garage operators experimented by 

converting old automobiles. Usually 

the axles were shortened; the front 

wheels were replaced by skiis, and the 

traction was increased by the use of 

leather or rubber belts on the drive- 

wheels. 

A manufacturer in Valcourt, Que- 
bec, was most persistent in endeavor- 
ing to develop a dependable machine. 
By the mid-Thirties he was building 
small snowmobiles and was developing 
a clientele among doctors and rural 
mail carriers. The Canadian army and 
the provincial department of educa- 
tion became interested in his efforts. 
Suggestions for improvement and the 
prospect of a wider market resulted in 
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cross cleats, which pass around inde- 
pendently sprung, pneumatic tired disk 
wheels. The skiis at the front have 
independent coil-spring suspension to 
assure a more comfortable ride. 

The body is of reinforced plywood, 
which is considered adequate since the 
machines are not intended to be oper- 
ated on roads which are used extensively 
and on which collisions with motor 
vehicles are likely. There is a bucket 
type of seat on either side of the driver. 
Behind the driver are three longi- 
tudinal seats. The center seat has no 
back and is used by the boys, who 
straddle it and face front. In addition 
to the entrances, two‘safety exits are 
provided. It is found that 16 to 18 
high school students constitute a near 
capacity load. Occasionally one snow- 
mobile will convey more than 30 
pupils when a majority are in the pri- 
mary grades. 


A recent bulletin issued by the pro- _ 


vincial department of education states 
that 70 of these snowmobiles are now 
being used to bring pupils to Protes- 
tant schools. Richmond’s board oper- 
ates eight of them. The length of the 
morning trip of these eight vehicles 
varies from 814 miles to a maximum 
of 26 miles. The average route is 
nearly 15 miles. Local conveyance re- 
ports indicate that last winter the eight 
snowmobiles transported 233 pupils to 
school daily. It should be remembered 
that some snowmobiles must make two 
trips each morning; consequently the 
average load is considerably less than 
the 29 pupils indicated by the total. 


GOOD ONLY ON UNPLOWED ROADS 


Our roads are suitable for snow- 
mobile operation for not more than 
65 schools days in a year. Operating 
costs have been found to be compar- 
able with those of wheeled buses op- 
erating in the winter in this climate. 
Some inconvenience is being encoun- 
tered as more roads are plowed for 
wheeled traffic each winter. The thin 
layer of snow left by the plows melts 
quickly, making it difficult for the 
snowmobiles to travel. Eventually, in 
many districts, snowmobiles will be 
used only on “feeder” routes with 
wheeled vehicles to meet them at the 
junction of plowed highways. Despite 
their definite limitations and high cost, 
snowmobiles are making possible the 
consolidation of many small inadequate 
schouls, thus guaranteeing an oppor- 
tunity for a high school education for 
hundred of boys and girls from farm 
homes. 
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School boards can remove inefficient 


TENURE TEACHERS 


LEE O. GARBER 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


ere the complaint is 
heard that teacher-tenure laws are 
unworkable, if not unfair, because they 
protect weak teachers by making it 
next to impossible to remove them. 
Ic is true that some school boards and 
superintendents have been burned in 
attempting to remove teachers whom 
they considered inefficient, and it may 
be that justice has miscarried at times. 
Nevertheless, in those cases in which 
teachers who have been removed have 
appealed to the courts and the courts 
have overruled the actions of the 
boards it will be found that the board 
was at fault in some respect. Gener- 
ally, it has not followed the law scrupu- 
lously, has not given the teacher a fair 
trial as defined by the courts, or has 
had a mistaken notion of what con- 
stitutes inefficiency. 

Recently an Ohio court upheld a 
school board that removed a teacher 
for inefficiency.* An analysis of that 
decision might dissipate some errone- 
ous ideas about the impossibility of 
dismissing a tenure teacher, it might 
give heart to school boards that feel 
that tenure laws keep them from per- 
forming their duties conscientiously, 
and it might provide some suggestions 
on how to proceed in cases of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

This action for reinstatement was 
brought by a dismissed tenure teacher 
against the board of education of the 
Cleveland city school district. The 
teacher held a life certificate and had 
been employed as a teacher in Cleve- 
land for about 27 years. Her contract 
under the tenure act was dated July 17, 
1942. Late in June 1949 the board, 
in fulfillment of the statute, notified 


*Applebaum v. Wulff, 95 N. E. (2d) 
19 (Ohio). 


her that it intended to terminate her 
contract on the grounds of gross ineffi- 
ciency and unless she, within 10 days, 
demanded an opportunity of appearing 
before the board final action would be 
taken. 

The teacher moved to dismiss the 
entire matter, claiming that the notice 
was so indefinite as not to comply with 
the law, and demanded a public hear- 
ing before the board. Early in July 
the board communicated to her, more 
explicitly, the grounds of its intentions. 
In her reply she contended that the 
board had not complied with the law 
and so denied the board’s authority 
to dismiss her. Thereupon the board 
overruled her and set the date for 
the hearing. 

The hearing began Oct. 13, 1949, 
was continued at various sessions, and 
was concluded on Feb. 21, 1950. Five 
of the seven members of the board 
sat at the hearing and decided to accept 
the superintendent's recommendation 
that the teacher be dismissed. From 
this decision, the teacher appealed to 
the court. 


TEACHER DENIES CHARGES 


She denied the charges against her 
and alleged 42 claimed errors in the 
board’s proceedings. These, the court 
“boiled down” to the following major 
ones which it considered in turn: 

1. The board lacked jurisdiction. 

2. The charges were not substan- 
tiated by the evidence. 

3. The charges and the evidence 
related to matters that had taken place 
prior to the effective date of the tenure 
law and were therefore improperly 
considered in her trial. 

4. There were errors in receiving 
and rejecting evidence. 
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5. There was misconduct on the 
part of the board, and some members 
were personally prejudiced. 

6. It was error to permit counsel 
appearing for the board to participate. 

7. The board erred in the method 
of rendering judgment. 

8. It was an error to permit the 
chairman of the board to make 
speeches to the public during the 
progress of the trial. 

9. The statute was unconstitutional. 


LITTLE LEGAL PRECEDENT 

Before proceeding far in its deci- 
sion, the court pointed out that this 
was the first such case to come from 
a large city in Ohio, and it had little, 
if any, legal precedent to follow. It also 
pointed out that, according to the law, 
the teacher had a right to appeal to 


the court, but that such an appeal was~ 


not in the nature of a new trial (trial 
de novo), such as would warrant the 
introduction of new evidence. Instead, 
it held that the trial was in the nature 
of a review of the original proceedings 
before the school board. 

Concerning the teacher's contention 
that the board lacked jurisdiction, the 
court held otherwise. It stated that a 
hearing by the board is a performance 
of an administrative function and that 
the tenure law gave the board no ex- 
traordinary new powers but placed 
limitations on a power the board al- 
ready had, namely, the power to dis- 
charge teachers. 

With reference to the charge that 
the evidence did not substantiate the 
charges, the court ruled that it was 
not the court’s function in such cases 
to weigh the evidence or to substitute 
its judgment for that of the board but 
only to determine if the evidence was 
“fairly produced,” directed to the proof 
of the charges, and if the “proceedings 
were free from arbitrary, oppressive, 
unreasonable or fraudulent conduct.” 
After examining the record of the 
hearing before the board, the court 
concluded that it contained such evi- 
dence that, if believed by the board, 
warranted its sustaining the charge of 
gross inefficiency. 

Concerning whether evidence relat- 
ing to matters which took place before 
the teacher went on tenure should have 
been admitted the court said: “The 
evidence is to be based on service since 
the effective date of the act, but the 
quality of service prior to the effective 
date of the act may also be considered 
cumulatively with service following 
such date.” 
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To the teacher's allegation that there 
were errors in receiving and rejecting 
evidence, the court replied that a school 
board, in conducting such a hearing, 
acts in a quasi-judicial capacity and 
“while the board is not bound by the 
strict rules of court procedure it should 
nevertheless observe the elementary 
and fundamental principles of judicial 
inquiry.” By that it appears that the 
board should observe such practices as 
swearing witnesses, permitting cross- 
examination, using subpoenas, and per- 
mitting rebuttal. The court reviewed 
the record and concluded that it re- 
vealed that such ¢ ractices were observed 
as seemed to give the teacher every op- 
portunity to protect herself. 


“UNLIMITED PATIENCE” 

It found no evidence of misconduct 
on the part of the board and felt that 
every participating member “exhibited 
almost unlimited patience” at the hear- 
ing, which was tedious at times. As 
to whether the participation in the 
hearing of counsel for either the super- 
intendent or board or both was legal, 
the court ruled that it did not con- 
stitute error. 

The court also overruled the teach- 
er's contention that the mode of giving 
judgment was in error. Following the 
conclusion of the hearing, the teacher's 
attorney had asked for a “yea” and 
“nay” vote. Instead the board retired 
to a Closed session at which it arrived 


cat its decision. Then it reconvened 


in public session, and the chairman 
announced the decision. The court held 
that this was legal, as the statute pre- 
scribed no mode of giving a decision 
in such a hearing. It pointed out that 
“the most that can be asked is that the 
decision be clear and be that of a ma- 
jority of the membership.” It added 
that five of the seven board members 
attended the hearing and made the de- 
cision, that that constituted a quorum 
of the board, and that the decision of 
the five was, therefore, the decision of 
the board. 

The teacher alleged error because 
the chairman of the board gave 
speeches to the public during the trial. 
The teacher had asked for a public 
hearing, and it had been granted. Few 
if any in attendance knew anything 
of how the schools operated. The pur- 
pose of the chairman's speeches, ac- 
cording to the court, appeared to be 
“an effort to lead the unenlightened 
members of the public into a slight 
understanding of the mysteries in- 
volved in the operation of a public 


school system.” The court pointed out 
that, according to the record, the 
speeches complained of were not in 
the nature of testimony and they were 
not prejudicial to the teacher. There- 
fore, they could not be considered in 
error. 

With reference to the teacher's con- 
tention that the teacher-tenure law was 
unconstitutional, the court rejected this 
allegation. It stated that such an alle- 
gation put the teacher in an odd posi- 
tion as the statute complained of was 
the very one under which the appeal 
was being prosecuted. It said that the 
teacher could “hardly be heard on the 
one hand to claim its benefits and on 
the other to assert its unconstitution- 
ality.” If it was unconstitutional, then 
the teacher was without a remedy be- 
cause prior to its adoption the board 
had the power to “hire and fire” at will. 

The court’s decision in this case 


_establishes the fact that it is possible, 


and not too difficult, for a school board 
to remove an inefficient teacher in such 
manner that its actions will meet with 
judicial approval. The case adds to 
the literature on this subject, and it 
can serve as a guide to other boards 
that desire to take similar action. 
While it is relatively silent on the 
question of the nature of the evidence 
used in the hearing, it considers in 
some detail the nature of the hearing 
itself. Some of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from the court's reason- 
ing—conclusions that a board might 
use as sources of guidance—follow. 


FOUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Before attempting to remove a 
teacher for inefficiency a board should 
study the facts carefully and make 
certain that it has a case and that it 
can produce the evidence that will 
support its stand. 

2. The board must follow the stat- 
ute specifically with reference to such 
matters as time of giving notice, 
method of giving it, nature of the 
notice, and type of hearing to be ac- 
corded the teacher. 

3. It must provide the teacher with 
a fair trial. While such a hearing need 
not follow the formal procedures used 
in a court of law, it should make use 
of those elementary and fundamental 
procedures that will protect the teach- 
er's rights. In this connection it would 
be wise for the board to seek legal 
advice. 

4. Its decision must be clear and 
definite and must represent the views 
of the majority of the board. 
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| bpteage ee training of teachers has 
too often been a haphazard kind 
of procedure that is frequently char- 
acterized by results that are not readily 
identified. The Castle Shannon schools 
attempted to reverse this procedure by 
creating for themselves a sound in- 
service project in which a year’s plan- 
ning was culminated by a one-week 
workshop held on the campus of a 
teachers college. Unique in its incep- 
tion, the workshop idea was originated 
in the early fall and became the core 
of a series of excellent professional 
meetings. 

Castle Shannon is a borough of 
about 6000 population at the southern 
boundary of Pittsburgh. It has enjoyed 
a rapid growth in area and population. 
The district is rapidly being filled with 
large apartment houses renting in the 
medium and upper brackets and with 
medium and high medium priced sin- 
gle family dwellings. The schools, in 
order to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and varied interests of the 
people moving into the district, have 
found it necessary to enlarge: the fac- 
ulty and bring in many teachers with 
a wide variety of training and experi- 
ence. 

I suggested to the two local P.T.A. 
units that they cooperate in a basic 
experiment in education by financ- 
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THE FACULTY 
GOES TO COLLEGE 


lee | 


JOHN L. TREVASKIS 


Two teachers, 
Barbara Kirby 
and Jane Hood, 
snapped on the 
Slippery Rock 
College Campus. 


ing a workshop for the entire faculty 
at a teachers college. There the teach- 
ers could work on the solution of ac- 
tual, instead of imeginary, problems 
and could use the results obtained in 
improving the instruction in the local 
community. These groups were quick 
to see the advantages of such a project. 
The members of each association 
adopted it, unanimously, as their proj- 
ect for the year. They felt it was an 
investment in their children’s educa- 
tion that would pay substantial divi- 
dends. The board of school directors 
was invited to participate in the fi- 
nancing of the project and was eager 
to lend assistance. 


WIDE PARTICIPATION 

In its original form the plan called 
for the participation of representatives 
from the two P.T.A.’s, a member of 
the board of school directors, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the county superin- 
tendent of schools, a representative of 
the press, and the entire faculty of the 
schools of the borough. 

When the financial details had been 
underwritten, the teachers were con- 
sulted, and their enthusiastic accep- 
tance of the idea set the stage for the 
planning of the year’s work, so that 
the staff could take full advantage of 
the opportunity. 


Supervising Principal 


Borough of Castle Shannon 


Pittsburgh 


Believing that in order to take full 
advantage of such a project a true 
democratic procedure should be fol- 
lowed, I stepped out of the rdle of ad- 
ministrator and assumed the position 
of a teacher on special assignment. 
The planning was carried on by a 
steering committee composed of teach- 
ers elected by the members of the 
various levels of instruction. One 
member each was elected from the pri- 
mary, intermediate, secondary, and 
special subjects departments; I acted 
in an ex officio capacity. In addition, 
a sixth faculty member was asked to 
act as secretary of the group. 

This group met to decide what type 
of problems would be considered. 
After the various areas of exploration 
were selected, the teachers’ meetings 
for the remainder of the year were 
planned so that all the faculty mem- 
bers could have an opportunity to 
profit from the discussions and their 
thinking could be superimposed on the 
work of the steering committee. At 
the end of the school year the faculty 
had a dinner meeting at which the 
arrangements of the workshop were 
announced. 

During the early spring the teachers 
college was contacted, and arrange- 
ments were made for room and board, 
tuition, resource consultants, and dis- 
cussion leaders. The school selected 
was Slippery Rock State Teachers Col- 
lege at Slippery Rock, Pa. Dr. Dale 
W. Houk, president of the college, and 
Dr. Clarence M. Long, director of the 
laboratory, felt that Slippery Rock 
could meet the needs of an individual 
school district which had requested the 
special services of the college for an 








individual project. All negotiations 
were satisfactory, and final arrange- 
ments were agreed upon. On June 17 
the entire group of teachers and two 
P.T.A. representatives arrived on the 
campus and were housed in the dor- 
mitories of the college with the regu- 
lar summer school students. 

The evening of the first day the 
group met for the first time with the 
director of the laboratory school, the 
head of the department of elementary 
education, and two consultants from 
the laboratory school. This first meet- 
ing was for a twofold purpose: ‘irst, 
to get the entire group more thor- 
oughly acquainted and, second, to dis- 
cuss the philosophy or aims of the 


Right: Clarence 
M. Long, director 
of the laboratory 
school at Slippery 
Rock State 
Teachers Col- 
lege; Dale W. 
Houk, president 
of the college, 
and Mr. Trevaskis. 


school system. This was a most im- 
portant part of the program. Many 
of the teachers were at first reluctant 
to speak up and say what they be- 
lieved, but in the informal atmosphere 
of the meeting they found that they 


; could talk on a purely professional 


level and that all opinions were re- 
spected. The meeting also was valu- 
able because it highlighted the fact 
that, with a working philosophy, it is 
important to improve instruction in 
the light of that philosophy. 

The following five days were spent 
in working on problems that finally 
evolved from this meeting and were 
identified by the steering committee. 
The first two days were spent in dis- 


cussions centering on teaching of units 
of activity as suggested in a recent 
course of study published by the state 
department of public instruction (Bul- 
letin 223B). 

During all of these meetings the 
teachers were divided into small 
groups on the basis of the levels of 
teaching. Resource material was pre- 
sented by the consultants, and a con- 
tinuous effort was made to discover 
new methods of presentation and to 
adapt them so that these new methods 
could be channeled back to the local 
schools in order that the needs of the 
pupils could be more adequately met. 


IMPORTANT PHASE 

The steering committee then di- 
rected the group toward a considera- 
tion of the integration of the various 
major divisions of the system: primary, 
intermediate and secondary. This was 
carried to its logical conclusion when, 
during the fourth session, the integra- 
tion grade by grade was discussed by 
the entire group. This was accom- 
plished by having the teachers of each 
grade tell what the aims of each grade 
were and how they attempted to fol- 
low out these aims. The groups felt 
that this was one of the most im- 
portant phases of the workshop. From 
the original talks on the matter this 
was one of the aims that kept recur- 
ring in the thinking of the group as 
it tried to identify the major points to 


Left: At the head 
of the discussion 
table is Walter 
Gregg, director 
of the workshop 
laboratory. 
Others are teach- 
ers and the two 
representatives of 
the P.T.A. at 
Castle Shannon. 
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Isabel Anderson, 
college consult- 
ant, discusses 
Castle Shannon 
growth records 
with four of the 
teachers. Left to 
right are Helen 
Hunter, Mary 
Evans, Miss An- 
derson, Lila Roth, 
and Roy Bruno. 


be examined from the many sugges- 
tions that were made. 

In addition to the two major proj- 
ects the group also participated in var- 
ious other activities of the teachers 
college. A series of motion pictures 
of a professional nature was viewed 
each day. These pictures were rated 
as important to the thinking of the 
group. They treated methods of meet- 
ing the emotional needs of children, 
ways of using the community resources 
for better teaching, and means of un- 
derstanding the emotionally malad- 
justed child. One entire evening ses- 
sion was spent in consideration of the 
atypical child. Members of the staff 
of the teachers college spoke at this 
meeting, and from the original presen- 
tation grew many worth-while discus- 
sions. Although this was more of a 
lecture type of session than were the 
smaller group meetings, it still pro- 
vided material for discussion of an 
important problem. 

A second evening was spent with 
the librarian of the laboratory school. 
During this period a large variety of 
resource material and reference ma- 
terial was presented to the teachers. 
This ranged from audio-visual aids to 
professional publications that might 
prove of value to the teachers. Here 
again the members of the group felt 
that they were able to get much help 
and information and spent a great deal 
of time exploring further the sugges- 
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* tions made by the librarian. It was 


found that much of the material had 
been available but had not been rec- 
ognized for what it was. 

Since attendance at the workshop 
was voluntary on the part of the mem- 
bers of the faculty, ic was felt that the 
recreational side of the picture should 
not be forgotten. The staff of the 
teachers’ college arranged to entertain 
the Castle Shannon faculty members 
with a production of the dramatic 
groups of the summer session and with 
a reception at the home of the presi- 
dent of the college. All of the other 
recreational facilities of the college 
also were made available. 


POSSIBLE OUTCOMES 

It is difficult to appraise fully the 
results of such a workshop since many 
of the things that were emphasized 
during the week will be found to be 
of value only if they appear in the 
classroom during the next school year. 
However, a number of things might 
be listed as possible outcomes: 

1. The teachers, because they lived 
together in the informal college at- 
mosphere, are more intimate and bet- 
ter friends than they otherwise could 
have been. 

2. Many delicate matters were dis- 
cussed in a strictly professional man- 
ner so that no personalities were in- 
volved. 

3. Many of were 


the teachers 


revitalized in their outlook toward ed- 
ucation. 

4. New appreciations of children’s 
problems were found by many. 

5. New understandings were found 
of modern methods of teaching. 

6. The faculty was able to identify 
problems that will become the basis 
of more study during the school year. 
The major problems were the means 
of reporting pupil progress and the 
transition of pupils from elementary 
to secondary. schools. 

7. The community and the school 
were drawn closer together by focusing 
their efforts on the improvement of 
instruction for the child. 

Some other outcomes of the work- 
shop, in case other school districts 
might wish to improve and revitalize 
instruction by the same method, are: 

1. Development of the steering 
committee technic for the democratic 
handling of such a group. 

2. Use of consultants and resource 
people to highlight certain points that 
developed as the workshop progressed. 

3. Use of the facilities of the col- 
lege and the faculty of the college as 
the needs arose. 

4. Use of professional meetings 
building up to the workshop and fol- 
lowing the workshop. 

5. Use of such a project as a public 
relatiens medium and a means of 
drawing school and community closer 
together. 








CHALK DUST 


DECEMBER 
The Glee Club tells the Christmas tale 
Amidst a most melodious din, 
And Good King Wencelaus doth quail 
The while be takes it on the chin. 
The silent night is not so still 
And squeaks pervade the first Noél, 
The one boss shay gets such a spill 
It jangles every jingle bell. 
But yet we sense the barmony 
The bope of all the human ken 
When youth sends forth the melody 
Of Peace on Earth, Good Will to. Men. 


CHRISTMAS 

FOR THE SCHOOL administrator, the month of De- 
cember is a joy to the heart and a pain in the neck. He 
is never quite sure whether he is in charge of a mad- 
house, a playhouse, or a doghouse, although he knows 
that the latter is always right around the corridor if 
and when. 

From the middle of December onward, the school 
superintendent must accept, albeit reluctantly, the guard- 
ianship of the surplus siblings of tender years whose 
mammas have gone Christmas shopping and left them 
in care of the older siblings. Fifty per cent of these 
little ones develop strong Oedipus complexes after the 
first five minutes, while the remainder get lost in the 
wrong conveniences. 

Meanwhile, numerous overloaded fuses, Christmas 
tree bulbs, and over-partied moppets explode from time 
to time, including the school janitor, who for some 
unknown reason does not join in the holiday festivities 
with unalloyed enthusiasm. 

As the month approaches its climax the tension 
increases. The annual charity drive develops in quantity 
if not in quality. Canned goods arrive in such amounts 
that several classrooms must be requisitioned as tem- 
porary shelters while the children are moved into the 
halls, where they mostly are anyway. Gift mittens for 
one handed candidates and shoes for one legged recip- 
‘ ients pile up in the corners, adding to the normal school 
supply of same. 

As vacation approaches, the Christmas pageant takes 
over the school. Angels, elves, fairies, wise men, and 
shepherds cavort madly through the corridors. Santa 
Claus arrives by courtesy of a neighboring department 
store, but his singing commercials are drowned out by 
the glee club, which, in a final burst of enthusiasm, 
executes its entire repertoire. Santa proves to be an 
indifferent child psychologist, and, as he is being mangled 
by the more curious moppets, departs with sotto-voce 


remarks of a character not entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion. 

Christmas in an American school is tough on the 
administrative processes and hard on the feet, but it 
couldn’t happen in many other places today. For here, 
in essence, is recaptured the spirit, the hope, and the 
prayer of a nation which wishes only to live as a 
friendly neighbor with all the nations of the world. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 

OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT for the outstanding school 
administrator, a bottle of aspirin, goes to the Head Man 
of Burr School, Newton, Mass., for quick thinking in 
the face of calamity. According to news reports, this ° 
unsung hero was caught in that regularly recurring night- 
mare of all school administrators—a zero day, a bum 
boiler, and a frustrated janitor. But did he hesitate 
and argue and dismiss school, thus giving the kids chill- 
blains and arousing the wrath of the taxpayers? Nay, 
not he! He rushed out, grabbed the nearest steamroller, 
backed it up to the school heating system and quickly 
connected it. Soon the radiators were banging as merrily 
as all school radiators have banged since one end of the 
log was sawed off for fuel. 

Would that we were such a man! There are plenty 
of steamrollers in our community, including the Keep- 
an-Eye-on-That-Man Association, the Taxpayers’ League, 
and the Society for the Suppression of Slacks, but every 
time we try to put them to useful purposes they back- 
fire, and we have to join 10 new teachers’ agencies. 

All our unhappy life as a superintendent, it seems 
that we have been a victim of steamrollers. That time 
we hesitated to accept the chairmanship of the com- 
munity charity drive, something flattened us out in a 
hurry. And when we innocently mentioned in public 
that the football team might do well to improve its 
scholarship, we were rolled so fast it didn’t even hurt 
much. Other times, too numerous to mention, we have 
felt similar impact as the whole community rolled 
over us. 

Let Burr School experiment if it wants to. As for 
us, we want naught to do with steamrollers. There is 
enough heat and pressure generated in our school al- 
ready without hunting up any outside help. 


The perfect superintendent must neither riot nor 
roister, but maintain the disposition of a self-effacing 
oyster, plus the quickness of a waboo, the slowness of 
a snail, ibe glitter of a sunfish and the toughness of 
a whale. These attributes will help to keep bim in 
the swim, it’s true, provided that he doen't fall into 
the well known stew. 
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RELEASED TIME FOR 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


MARTIN W. ESSEX and STAFF 


Lakewood Public Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


EACHERS should have an im- 

portant part in decisions regarding 
curriculum content, in its preparation 
to assure the widest teacher use, and 
in the selection of the materials for 
the learning processes. Such a con- 
cept is accepted generally but often is 
difficult to attain. In other words, how 
can we increase the number of teachers 
in the act, on the team, going the 
same direction? 

The opinion that head office cur- 
riculum making may not effectively 
improve classroom practice has been 
expressed for many years. Lakewood 
had tried most of the known methods 
except “released time.” Committees 
had been at work for a year on physi- 
cal education, health and safety cur- 
riculums. A considerable amount of 
this preliminary work, so necessary in 
the writing of curriculums, had in- 
cluded the examination of courses of 
study, gaining familiarity with the 
newer professional materials, evaluat- 
ing textbooks, and discussing problems 
related to the selection of content. 

The three committees, on physical 
education, health and safety, each com- 
prised of an equal number of teachers 
representing kindergarten through the 
sixth grade, were selected from the 10 
elementary schools. The chairmen of 
the various committees were members 
of the administrative staff. A coordi- 
nator and a consultant, also adminis- 
trative staff members, worked with the 
groups. 

From the time of the program's in- 
ception, the three chairmen had met 
regularly with their groups to discuss 
over-all problems and to plan the 
projects. This work was time consum- 
ing, and no one session seemed long 
enough to complete the agenda previ- 
ously determined. The last and most 
important item of business at every 
meeting was to find a time when all 
members could meet again. 
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It seemed imperative to bring in 
outside help, such as parent groups, 
the school medical personnel, officers 
in the traffic division of the police de- 
partment, a specialist or two, and 
supervisors in special areas. With 
crowded daily schedules and necessary 
preparation for the next day's work, 
the late hours of a school day often 
found committee members too ex- 
hausted to discuss, debate and develop 
courses of study. One apparent solu- 
tion was released time. 

Following discussion in administra- 
tive council sessions, the director of 
elementary education drew up an out- 
line of the plan, which, largely be- 
cause of the cost involved, was care- 
fully studied by the board of educa- 
tion. With the plan approved, sub- 
stitute teachers, selected by principals, 
were briefed in a general meeting on 
the purpose of the program and their 
part in it. They were impressed with 
the importance of carrying along the 
regular work of the groups to which 
they were assigned, with the least pos- 
sible interruption. The plan provided 
for the same substitute to be assigned 
each time the regular teacher was in 
the curriculum laboratory. Thus, pupils 
would become accustomed to finding 
the substitute teacher in charge. 


WORK STAGGERED 

With 20 per cent of the total staff 
engaged in this project, it was now 
obvious that committee work should 
be staggered. The plan as set up pro- 
vided for two consecutive weeks of 
work by each committee. The physi- 
cal education committee came in for 
the first two weeks, followed by the 
health committee for another two 
weeks, and the safety committee for 
the next two weeks. Following this 
six-week period the committees re- 
turned, in the same order, each for an 
additional week, which made a total 


of three weeks for each committee, or 
approximately 180 hours of released 
time for all committees. 

In order that pupil continuity might 
be less interrupted through the absence 
of the regular teacher, committees met 
only during the morning sessions, from 
8 to 12 o'clock. The committees 
worked in a suite of rooms that pro- 
vided a quiet reading and writing at- 
mosphere, while all discussion and 
planning took place in an adjacent 
room. A midmorning cup of coffee 
made a helpful break and fostered a 
friendly working atmosphere. Perti- 
nent reference materials were moved 
from our professional library to the 
curriculum laboratory, and the public 
library placed its materials at the com- 
mittees’ disposal. 

After each group had met for a 
third week, there remained bibliog- 
raphies to be checked, audio-visual 
aids to be evaluated and assigned, and 
the enrichment sections of each unit 
in the areas of art and music to be 
completed. These were, however, de- 
tails that could best be taken care of 
by individuals and small groups. Those 
selected willingly assumed the respon- 
sibility and all materials were turned 
over to the chairmen by midyear. 


AFTER ONE YEAR’S USE 

Chairmen continued to meet with 
individuals or groups in order to re- 
draft the units into the best possible 
form. The editing, an essential and 
highly skilled function, was done by 
the director of elementary education, 
who was also the general consultant. 
This phase of the development was 
begun immediately and continued 
throughout the summer. A definite 
attempt was made by the editor to 
retain within the units as much as 
possible of the spirit as well as of the 
letter of the original writer. Frequent 
conferences were necessary at this stage 
among chairmen, committee members, 
and the editor. This creative relation- 
ship ensured the retention of good 
ideas and eliminated any possible mis- 
interpretation of committee action in 
the completed Guides. 

The committees were unwilling at 
any time to intimate that they had fin- 
ished the work. Before submitting 
their written materials, committee 
members in each school solicited the 
aid and suggestions of their colleagues, 
who, while using the Guides, would 
be best suited to evaluate them and to 
make their contribution to the revi- 
sions that are to follow a year of use. 
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ix _Adlake — 


luminum windows give 


ie wind and weather! 


You can depend on complete weather-tightness when 
you specify ADLAKE Aluminum Windows — for every 
ADLAKE Window combines sturdy woven-pile weather 
stripping with exclusive patented serrated guides, to form 
a perfect baffle against infiltration of wind, water and 
cold! 


There's no "maybe" about it! ADLAKE Windows are sub- 
jected to air and water tests even more rugged than those 
Every ADLaxe Window given at Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory! Yes, ADLAKE 
gives these PLUS” features: Aluminum Windows not only meet A.W.M.A. Quality 
Specifications, but actually go beyond them! 
Woven-Pile Weather Stripping and 
Exclusive Patented Serrated Guides And ADLAKE Windows keep their weather seal, beauty, 
‘ and finger-tip operation for the life of the building! What’s 
Minimum Air Infiltration more, they require no mainte- 
nance other than routine wash- 
ing—actually pay for them- 
selves through the saving in 
maintenance costs! 





° 
Finger-tip Control 

e 

No Painting or Maintenance 
° 

No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 
Stick or Swell 

° 


LET US SHOW YOU how ADLAKE Win- 
dows will save money, while guarantee- fT] k 
ing trouble-free service! Representa- 


tives in principal cities. 





COMPANY 


New York~- ELKHART, INDIANA~ Chicago 
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$ A F E TY education has intrinsic worth 


in school and on world front 


O THE newcomer in the field, 
safety education seems to be a 
road with many turnings. To the 
hundreds of classroom teachers, sub- 
ject matter specialists, school adminis- 
trators and college presidents who 
attended the school and college sessions 
of the 39th National Safety Congress 
in Chicago, October 8 to 12, safety 
education is a broad highway whose 
turn-outs permeate the curriculums of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
Four hundred forty-nine persons 
registered for the school and college 
sessions of the National Safety Con- 
gress. They represented the U.S. Office 
of Education, 39 state departments of 
education, colleges, secondary schools, 
and elementary schools. 

Some of the many facets of safety 
education are indicated in these ex- 
cerpts from the talks and discussions 
of a few of the congress participants. 

A college dean, M. R. Trabue, Penn- 
sylvania State College, saw in safety 
education a tool for a broad social 
policy: 

“I cannot at this moment think of 
any way in which our colleges and 
universities could make larger and 
more immediate contributions to the 
democratization of other countries,” 
he said, “than by preparing safety 
education leaders to accompany the 
modern machines and industrial know- 
how these countries are asking us to 
send them.” 

Still a social tool, but applicable to 
our own society, was the view of 
safety education held by Wayne O. 
Reed, U.S. Office of Education, as 
stated in a paper read by Simon Mc- 
Neely, also of the U.S. Office. 

“When historians look back upon 
our present era they will call it the 
Age of Cooperation,” Dr. Reed wrote. 
“Throughout the nation, school people, 
parents, businessmen, public officials, 
public health and safety personnel, 
representatives of management and 
labor, and other citizens are working 
together on problems that touch the 
lives of boys and girls. 

“It is important for us to remem- 
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ber, however, that the time for co- 
operation is now. Children are active, 
daring, inquisitive, and curious—they 
don’t wait for us to learn how to work 
together! To a great degree, adults 
are responsible for the conditions that 
surround children. When these condi- 
tions affect the safety of boys and 
girls, they need to be remedied co- 
operatively and immediately.” 

An erstwhile teacher of driver edu- 
cation, Merrill C. Yost, now educa- 
tional director of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, termed 
safety education a skill subject which 
even the high school drop-out recog- 
nizes as being of primary importance: 

“In my experiences,” he said, “I have 
not become familiar with one case in 
which the student wished to drop the 
course (driver education) after he had 
started it, while 1 know of many 
instances where students postponed 
dropping out of school until after they 
received the coveted driver's license.” 


EXTENDING SAFETY EDUCATION 

Not all of the talks, questions, and 
panel discussions were concerned with 
the intrinsic worth of safety educa- 
tion. To many of the persons at the 
congress the question was how to ex- 
tend it. 

Eugene B. Elliott, president of the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, pointed out the dual nature of 
a program of safety on a_ teacher 
training campus, ie. the immediate 
safety of persons and property on the 
campus and the influencing of future 
teachers. He said the principal de- 
terrent to an extension of safety edu- 
cation in teacher training institutions 
is “institutional lethargy.” 

“Our own faculty has a health and 
safety committee elected by the en- 
tire faculty,” he explained. “The gen- 
eral faculty has shown considerable 


judgment in selecting persons who by 
training or personal interest are well 
acquainted with the problems of 
health and safety. This committee 
makes an annual check of the campus. 

“There isn’t much chance of devel- 
oping institutional lethargy with a 
freely functioning group of skilled 
personnel making an annual survey 
of health and safety conditions. The 
very fact that an elected committee of 
the faculty has an opportunity to make 
a survey of institutional conditions 
gives the whole faculty a feeling of 
responsibility for the promotion of 
improved health and safety factors. 
The knowledge that an annual sur- 
vey of health and safety will be made 
goes far toward keeping the custodial 
staff most diligent to see that no 
complaints develop.” 

The minutiae of safety education 
occupied much of the time of the 
delegates: proper organization of 
safety patrols, the safest place for a 
school bus to stop when unloading 
or picking up passengers, the technics 
of integrating safety education with 
an arithmetic class, the function of a 
student council in promoting a school- 
wide safety education program, details 
that make effective the teaching of 
safety education. 

The school and college division 
will be represented on the board of 
directors of the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the coming year by Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, as vice president for schools and 
colleges; John W. Studebaker, vice 
president and chairman of the editorial 
board of Scholastic magazines, chair- 
man of the school and college confer- 
ence; Norman Borgerson, assistant 
superintendent, Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, and Herbert J. 
Stack, director, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University. 

Various committees and _ section 
chairmen include: Claude W. Hippler, 
director of child welfare and safety 
education, public schools, Pasadena, 
Calif., safety education supervisors; 
Haddon W. James, president, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
higher education committee; James W. 
Mann, principal, Hubbard Woods 
School, Winnetka, Ill, elementary 
school section; A. E. Florio, assistant 
professor, school of physical educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, driver edu- 
cation section, and C. Benton Manley, 
director, secondary education, Spring- 
field, Mo., schools, secondary educa- 
tion committee. 
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John C. Fremont 
High School, 
Los Angeles, 

California 


; hot-top 40) 
ie geconal baking 2 
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ct GAS cooking "{ 
coy range, one steamer, an 


@ 47 SERVINGS PER MINUTE—that’s rapid 
service for any volume cooking establishment, 
but needed especially for a high school cafe- 
teria which has a serving period of only 40 
minutes. At Los Angeles’ John C. Fremont 
High School, this schedule is maintained 
every school day—with a hot entree served 
from the school’s compact Gas kitchen. 

In 20 years of growing to its present 1887 
student and faculty population, the school 
cafeteria has employed GAS for volume food 
preparation. Based on two decades of experi- 
ence with GAS, school authorities recently 
modernized with efficient Gas Cooking Tools. 

Cafeteria Manager Rene H. Gardner points 


es, O' 


ne griddle- 
roasting Ove 


out that the lunch requirements of so many in 
such a short time are satisfied because of the 
absolute dependability of GAS—dependability 
to cook foods when you need them, as you 
like them. : 

An efficient Gas kitchen will help solve 
your volume cooking problems. Gas is eco- 
nomical, too. Your Gas Company Repre- 
sentative has the facts. Call him today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


Effect upon behavior is basis for 


APPRAISING TEACHING FILMS 


JAMES P. FITZWATER 


Director, Visual Education 
Chicago Public Schools 


OT until teachers themselves learn 

to appraise the effectiveness of 
films and other audio-visual tools and 
refuse to accept the appraisal of non- 
teachers will the audio-visual field be 
fully accepted by the educational 
world. 

In recent months a new realization 
of the problem of selecting films for 
instruction was pointed up when re- 
ports of films submitted for preview 
prior -to purchase were summarized. 
Many more producers had submitted 
films for preview, and some producers 
had submitted more films in each 
month than they did several years ago. 
When significant budgets are available 
for purchase of films each year, as in 
large school systems, there is great 


“competition among producers for the 


business. 

A few friends and I recently screened 
film productions that were made for 
military use. Another group of our 
associates has been viewing films made 
for instructional use in the public 
schools. Frequently representatives 
from industrial organizations and asso- 
ciations bring us films that were made 
for their trade groups. They believe 
that manufacturing processes have edu- 
cational value and wish to make in- 
formation about them available to a 
larger audience. 

Each time a group previews such 
films, we start a grind of delineation 
of uses to which the films might be 
put and a determination of who made 


each film and what unusual technics 
were employed. These discussions are 
profitable as well as boring. I say 
“profitable” because these friends of 
mine attempt to enlighten me, be- 
cause I have not seen the good in the 
film. I say “boring” because these 
discussions frequently show that there 
is little agreement among us upon 
what values are to be realized in show- 
ing the film. 

The discussions are confined often 
to the mechanics of the film only. Once 
in a while these discussions point out 
that the viewer of the film should 
have something happen to him as a 
result of seeing the film. On a few 
other occasions the purpose for making 
and for using the film enters the dis- 
cussions. It is stimulating to those 
participating in the discussion to be 
“pulled up short” and reminded that 
still another factor of some kind, for 
which an accounting must be made, 
is operating. We need adequate bases 
for appraising these motion picture 
films. 

As I reflect upon our film discus- 
sions, I think that there are three areas 
in which appraisal of films can be 
made. One area is concerned with 
classroom-curriculum purposes, an- 
other, with the mechanics of the med- 
ium, and the third, with the effect on 
those viewing the film. 

Some years ago all of us were im- 
pressed with the advent of the instruc- 
tional sound film. We were told that 
it was a film designed to fit the cur- 
riculum and was to be used to present 
ideas for learning better than they 
could be presented otherwise. The 
film was to do a unique job. This 
was quite a change from the other 
films for school use that originally had 
been made for the theater. 

The early films that were produced 
to make a unique contribution to 
learning suffered from the criticism 
that they were too advanced or too 
immature or simply that they didn’t 
fit in all the places in which they were 
being used. Films for many fields of 
learning could not be produced all at 
one time; it was financially impossible. 
Nor did the producers know just what 


A group of Chicago specialists is 
previewing a film. One evaluator 
considers subject matter, another 
film mechanics, while the classroom 
teachers consider the children's 
probable reaction to the pictures. 
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Tue ResurGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE » 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“The set that meets 


your every radio need” 


the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range 
of an educational FM station, The 
Livingston (Model 1R81) also offers 
incomparable FM reception. 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with an 
eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 


for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola*” 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction, 


Your local RCA Victor dealer will be 
pleased to demonstrate this fine re- 
ceiver for you. Fill out the coupon below 
for literature describing this and many 
other RCA Victor radio receivers, 
*Victrola”—T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Camden, N. J. 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 80X 
» Radio Corporation of America 


Please send me.complete information on the 
RCA Victor radio, The Livingston (Model 1R81). 























film to make for each grade or how 
to make all the films we thought 
should be made. 

In a typical American way, oppor- 
tunities developed for additional pro- 
ducers to make films on new subjects 
as well as on subjects already covered. 
In a recent issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature appeared this state- 
ment: “The fallacy of the fewer-and- 
better books theory is the absence of a 
guarantee that the fewer books would 
be better.” This statement might be 
paraphrased as follows: “The fallacy 
of the fewer-and-better films theory is 
the absence of a guarantee that the 
fewer films would be better.” As long 
as there is competition to make better 
films, one can rely on the producers’ 
making better films. I have intro- 
duced the word “better.” The ques- 
tion is: “Who is to determine whether 
a film is better? 
this film better than that one?” 

No doubt we are unconscious of 
the basis of the judgments we express 
after seeing films, but our reactions 
are based upon our experiences. People 
appraise the evaluations as well as the 
evaluators and thus hope to be guided 
in their own selection. The preview of 
films by panels made up of authorities 
on subject matter, specialists in the 
mechanics of making films, and class- 
room teachers who consider the chil- 
dren’s reactions is a useful means of 


finding better films. 


THE REAL TEST 

A report of these specialists’ opin- 
ions as to whether a film will do what 
it was intended to do can be a useful 
guide in selection. While this esti- 
mate of the worth of the: film as a 
means of instruction is an essential 
step in the process of evaluation, the 
real test is whether a film actually ef- 
fects desirable changes in the behavior 
responses of children. One leading 
educator consistently says the value of 
instructional materials is determined 
by what happens to the learner. When 
the youngsters express satisfaction and 
good feeling over a film, they are mak- 
ing progress in learning. 

The fact that many teachers accept 
the film as something to make their 
jobs easier and let it do all the teach- 
ing is a criticism of the progress to 
date. When teachers learn more about 
the values of specific films for specific 
uses, they will use the films to do their 
jobs better. Perhaps more teachers 
should see more films, but certainly 
there are limitations on such a pro- 
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Upon what basis is _ 


gram. Increasing the understanding 
that teachers have of values of films 
when they are used for specific pur- 
poses should do much to enable teach- 
ers to select the films that meet their 


needs, needs that will probably vary . 


with each successive class. 

Using films in class instruction is a 
skill that teachers need practice to 
acquire. Selecting films to meet 
specific learning situations is a con- 
tinuing job that teachers will practice 
on new releases as well as on previous 
releases. Since opportunities for teach- 
ers to screen films for selection are 
usually limited, assistance in the form 
of written appraisals by other teachers 
can be given. These appraisals will 


help teachers to find those films that 
make unique contributions to desirable 
pupil learning experiences. 


APPRAISALS FROM ACTUAL USE 


It is essential that teachers develop 
ability (1) to recognize the potentials 
that lie within the motion picture, and 
(2) to use films appropriately with 
curriculum objectives. These teacher 
appraisals should be derived from use 
of films in actual classroom situations 
and should provide material for critical 
analyses that will reveal the unique 
contributions the films make. Reliance 
can be placed on the intelligence of 
the teacher and her past experience. 
Teachers continuing to appraise films 
will find that evaluation is not an end 
point to be reached but a method of 
considering critically the way the mo- 
tion pictures are used. 

Teachers appraising educational 
films can find out their worth in terms 
of the fundamental objectives for 
using them. It is also possible for 
them to determine the extent to which 
objectives of education are realized 
through the use of the motion picture 
as a tool of instruction. This may be 
difficult as all schools are not in agree- 
ment regarding specific objectives. Lit- 
tle is known now of the real contri- 
butions specific educational films make 
to specific learning situations. Other 
instructional materials probably suffer 
similarly. 

Since the classroom teacher must sift 
through film productions to find those 
films that will make specific contri- 
butions to specific pupil learning, what 
principles should guide her? She must 
decide the subject matter area in which 
a need has developed and for which 
the film was designed; she must ob- 
serve changes in the behavior of pupils 
when they see the film to determine 


how well the film did what it was 
designed to do. 

What then can be the bases on 
which instructional films may be ap- 
praised? May I suggest three: 

1. Films may be appraised in terms 
of the curriculum-classroom situation. 
Here consideration should be given to 
the film as an integral part of the les- 
son .presentation. This consideration 
should include the area of pupil learn- 
ing experience, the specific topic or 
unit taught, the maturation level of 
the pupils, the purpose in the devel- 
opment of the unit, and the nature 
of the class learning situation. 

2. Films may be appraised in terms 
of the mechanics of the medium. Here 
the teacher will consider how well the 
content of the film was related to the 
lesson taught, how the facts were pre- 
sented, how well the film was adapted 
to the age level of the students, how 
life-like the situations presented by 
the dramatic and pictorial structure 
were, and how well the sound track 
supported the pictorial presentation. 

3. Films may be appraised in terms 
of the changes in behavior of the 
learners themselves. Human behavior 
is difficult to assess, I admit. If we 
assume that the worth of the film is 
determined by its effects on pupil be- 
havior, we should have clearly in mind 
those changes that should result after 
the film is used in the classroom. Spe- 
cific questions about information and 
skills, interests, clear thinking, personal 
and social adjustments, and attitudes 
and appreciations will indicate whether 
the film made its unique contribution 
to desirable pupil learning experiences. 


WHAT TEACHERS WILL CHOOSE 


This brief summary of suggested 
bases for looking at motion pictures 
and filmstrips is an attempt to con- 
‘sider these new instructional media in 
terms of the purposes of education in 
general. Probably an exhaustive study 
will show that the bases of appraising 
the values that are to be found in mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips are similar 
to the bases required for appraising 
the values that come from any course 
of study followed in any school. My 
attempt has been merely to point out 
that the values of the newer instruc- 
tional media do not exist in the ma- 
terials themselves but in the use to 
which they are put. Those devices that 
make desirable contributions to the 
job of developing desirable patterns 
of behavior will be the ones that teach- 
ers will recommend for use. 
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You can be certain that your films 
will be shown most effectively, that 
they will be safe from damage 
and that you will get hundreds of 
hours of uninterrupted projection 
when you use a Victor Projector. 


MAXIMUM New developments in optical design 
give maximum picture brilliance . . . 


ne) oe 
BRILLIANCE | picture area. 


¢ 
Tailored amplifiers provide abundant, 
REALISTIC realistic sound . . . five different pro- 
jector-speaker combinations are avail- 
SOUND able to meet any audience situation. 
Simple, ‘27-second threading” is so 
easy even a child can master it 


PREVENTS Victor’s exclusive film trips avoid costly **27-SECOND - - : 
FILM film damage . . . eliminate film breakage THREADING”’ gene di “oe stggnendl 
and rethreading by stopping projector in less than two minutes. 
DAMAGE instantly in case of film emergency. Quality workmanship and materials 
STURDY —_, Victor a leader for nee me 
a p lity . . . the o 
DEPENDABLE Victor projectors have been in con- 


stant use for 10 to 15 years or more. 





LIBERAL Victor projectors are fully guaranteed 

GU AR AN TE E against defective materials for life and 
kmanship f. iod of ‘ 

arprsc ae siad ati ee sy NATIONWIDE tion offers fast, ve a 

thus assuring you a years of de- 

SERVICE pendable, trouble-free performance. 


Victor's nationwide service organiza- 








Victor projectors are available in three 
popular models — Sovereign, Escort and 


Lite-W eight Sr. — each designed to meet : F Rr 
the critical requirements for film show- Phone or write to your Victor distributor or to Dept. 


ings in schools, business, industry, L-35, Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
churches, institutions and homes. lowa, for complete information. 
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LT School Lunch Conducted by Mary slat Bryan 


M ON E Y $ A VE D by putting Ene on one floor 


Above: The portable shelves are designed to hold standard trays. They 
are easily accessible from all sides. The wall-hung sink makes floor 
cleaning easier. Below: Movable shelves and trucks permit maximu.n use 
of space. Note the convenient location of the cutter, the comfortable 
work height of the table, and the hand sink, which is used by the employes. 
Architects for the cafeteria are Savery, Scheetz & Gilmour, Philadelphia. 


OWEN WEBBER 
Consulting Engineer 
New York City 


Te original scheme as developed 
by the architects of the Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, Pa.,* 
was for the kitchen to occupy one 
entire floor, with the main dining 
room and counters on the floor above 
and a secondary dining room on still 
another level. When I brought to their 
attention the fact that it would be 
entirely possible for the main dining 
room counter and kitchen to be placed 
on one floor, they gave me every en- 
couragement. 

This was actually accomplished with- 
out increasing the floor area. A great 
saving in building cost, amounting to 
more than $130,000, was realized 
when one entire floor was eliminated 
and the building was reduced from a 
three to a two floor structure. 

Equally substantial was the reduced 
operating cost, made possible by the 
reduction in staff. The original isolated 
kitchen scheme would have meant 
that an assistant dietitian would have 
had to be employed to supervise and 
control the operation of the remotely 
placed counters and dining room and 
employes would have been needed to 
operate dumb-waiters to convey the 
food to four counters. In addition, 
conveyors would have been needed to 
bring the dishes up and down from 
a central dish pantry, also part of the 
original scheme. 

Reference to the Lower Merion plan 
shows the dovetailing done to save 
space in the various departments. With 
the consolidation of main dining room, 
kitchen and service counters on one 
floor, the dishwashing area was log- 
ically placed where the students could 
deposit their own trays and dishes on 
leaving the dining room. Despite that, 
the outgoing traffic in no way conflicts 
with the incoming. 

Each foot of floor space and every 


* Scheetz, William Cramp, Jr., Separate 
Cafeteria Building as Worked Out for 
Four High Schools in Ardmore, Pa., The 
Nation’s Schools 44:52 (October) 1949. 
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. Women employes’ locker 
room 

. Women employes’ toilet 
room 
Janitors’ and drivers’ toilet 
room 

. Janitors’ closet 

. Bottle collection 
Scale 

. Walk-in refrigerator 

. Frozen foods 

. Garbage refrigerator 

. Refrig. condensers 

« Small stores 


. Dry stores 

. Paper and housekeepers’ 
stores 

. Portable pan rack 

. Pot sinks 

. Peeler 

. Vegetable sinks 

. Worktable 

. Dietitian's office 

. Toilet 

. Closet 

-2 Recessed hand wash sinks 


. Elevator 

. Pan rack 

. Bake oven 

. Kettle 

. Work top 

. Bakers’ table 

. Mixer 

. Mixer attach. rack 
. Sandwich counter 
. Sink 

. Toaster 

. Refrigerator 





piece of equipment were carefully 
planned as to size, location, operating 
capacity, and materials. Nothing was 
guessed at or approximated. Supple- 
menting plans that located all utility 
and plumbing connections, we pro- 
vided a detailed specification and 
respectably complete drawings of prin- 
cipal fixtures. 

The food service counters are de- 
signed to incorporate every essential 
device. Three distinctly different de- 
signs are incorporated in the four 
counters, which are based on a calcu- 
lation as to what food response could 
be reasonably expected from the stu- 
dents if they were offered good food 
at low prices (afforded by efficient, 
intelligent operation) in premises 
calculated to have a great deal of stu- 
dent appeal because of their dignity, 
smooth planning, evidenced conveni- 
ences, and well ordered traffic routings. 

The placement of counters in this 
cafeteria is peculiarly different, some 
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Kitchen Cost 
wn TOLEDO 


ALL THE WAY! 


Plan a// your kitchen operations as carefully as you plan 
your menus—control costs, save time at every step with 
modern Toledo Scales and Kitchen Machines! Whether 
it’s scales, dishwashers, steak machines, choppers, power 
saws, or vegetable peelers, Toledos are right for your 
needs today... backed by outstanding engineering and 
NEW SLICER = (precision manufacture. Send for bulletin 1134. Toledo 
WITH ESTIMATOR Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. : 
The Toledo Quick- 
Weigh Estimator 
saves time, saves steps. 
Portions can be esti- 
mated right on the 
slicer. Illuminated 
P platter . . . greatest 
= ease of operation and 
cleaning . . . full 
choice of slice thick- 
STIMATOR nesses up to %”. 
3 


FAST, EFFICIENT DISHWASHING 


Toledo Conveyor-Type Dishwashers in full range of 
sizes and capacities. Automatic conveyor controls 
time of work for efficient dishwashing. Zip-Lok 

makes it easy to remove spray tubes for cleaning, 
without tools. Also available—Door-Type with 

NEW 3-Way Door, opens front and both sides. 
“DOUBLE- ‘ ss 
ACTION” 
PEELER 
New Toledo Peeler 
for potatoes does a 
cleaner, faster job 
... with minimum of 
waste. Improv 
peel trap. Maximum 
adaptability to in- 
stallation needs. 
Efficient Carborun- 
dum surfaces on 
both cylinder wall 
and disc. Choice of 
capacities—15, 30, 
45 and 60 Ilb.—each 

ling a full charge 
inltoly% 
minutes. 


Aes gece 


FACTORY-TRAINED SERVICE 
AS NEAR AS YOUR PHONE 


PORTION SCALES 
Toledo sales and service offices in more than 200 cities 


ready to help you in the selection or maintenance of SEND FOR B ULL E TIN 1134 


scales and kitchen machines. 
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Above: A hot table at a right angle to the serving counter reduces the 
length of the counter and provides convenient serving stations. Below: 
Half-partitions and expanded metal or metal mesh partitions reduce con- 
struction costs and provide light, ventilation and ease of supervision. 











would say unconventional. The space 
occupancy, position and manner of 
loading controlled the plan’s evolution. 

Counter A has the hot food section 
running as a part of the counter in 
conventional manner; it can accom- 
modate 120 faculty members in addi- 
tion to those students not restricted 
by their allowance to a minimum “full 
lunch.” 

Counter B has the hot food section 
split up into units set at right angles 
to the counter. This gives one soup 
station and two hot food sections, each 
issuing a complete hot lunch. One 
or the other of the units can be shut 
down if desired. This counter issues 
minimum-cost fuil lunches. 

Counters C and D handle items for 
students buying partial lunches or 
single items to augment their own 
lunches brought from home. These 
counters have been set up in a new 
manner. The over-all lengths remain 
the same as for A and B, but the serv- 
ice of each extends for 50 per cent of 
the frontage only, and the remaining 
footage forms the back counter of the 
Opposite counter. This scheme affords 
ample capacity for service and storage 
of the restricted items, and the close 
coupling saves 8 feet in the over-all 
dimension for the group of counters 
proper, thereby giving space for the 
exit aisle and dish deposit rack. 

The school can feed approximately 
2000 students. The dining room seats 
more than 1000 and requires four 
counters for efficient service. In such 
a large plant no one could justify a 
system that would allow the entire 
student body to come at will. This 
would bring confusion. Therefore, it 
became apparent that scheduled re- 
leases at short intervals would be in- 
dicated and feasible. 

Handwashing facilities of adequate 
capacity have been provided and are 
designed in a novel manner. The cus- 
tomary troughs, each accommodating 
several students and heretofore fixed 
in an open position of operation, 
seemed to require excessive space and 
would be unsightly and perpetually con- 
spicuous. These units, located in the 
foyer area leading to the service coun- 
ters, have been made more acceptable 
architecturally by folding them back 
into the walls where they appear mere- 
ly as stainless flush panels. 


Left: Specialized cooking 
equipment is replacing the all- 
purpose range in cafeterias. 
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Wisconsin School 


ents meet to discuss nutrition-education 


From left to right, (in the back) are L. R. Bune, Polk County; 


Miss Elsie Schorta, Pierce County; Wilbur M. Gibson, Pepin County; (in the foreground) Arthur W. Rindlisbacher, Barron County; Archie Shafer, 
Sot. 


Dunn County and N. E. Erickson, St. Croix 


Round-Table Talk About Square Meals 


The table you see here is an important by-way. 
Across its top passes a vital commodity . . . informa- 
tion. This information, when translated into action, 
plays a big role in the health and welfare of thousands 
of school children. 

These six western Wisconsin county superintendents 
meet regularly to share their experiences in carrying 
out nutrition-education projects that began at River 
Falls State College four years ago. 

While all the superintendents follow a common 
basic plan of action to improve the eating habits of 
children, experience has shown that out of the opera- 
tion in each county grow significant mew methods and 
. devices to implement the over-all program. 

When a technique is proved successful, it is discussed 
at the next meeting. In that way, all six superinten- 
dents share and exchange ideas. And, best of all, the 
benefits are reaped by children of six counties. 

General Mills applauds this outstanding cooperative 
effort in Wisconsin. We encourage more of the same 
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fine type of teamwork in other counties and states. 
More information about the interesting Wisconsin story 
is yours for the asking. Why not write today ? 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me additional information about the 
six-county nutrition-education project in Wisconsin. 


City...... 
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Maintenance and Operation 





PRACTICAL ADVICE 


on paints, heating fuels, storage, 


work hours, and rentals —at A.S.B.O. 


ROBLEMS of maintenance and 

operation were explored widely 
by several speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the School Business Officials 
of the United States and Canada, meet- 
ing in Toronto, Ont., October 15 to 18. 
The practical advice ranged from the 
selection and use of paints and a com- 
parison of heating fuels to problems 
of community use of school plants. 


PRACTICAL PLAN FOR COLORS 

Offering a “practical approach to the 
problem of color selection,’ Eugene 
Hightower, assistant business manager 
of the public schools of Fort Worth, 
Tex., proposed that a variety of suit- 
able colors be selected, since it “seems 
logical to permit pupils to be in rooms, 
at least part of the time having colors 
with which they are familiar and which 
they like, and at the same time to be- 
come acquainted with colors not so 
familiar to them.” 

“Warm colors,” Mr. Hightower said, 
“generally tend to enliven, to stimulate 
and to produce an atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness and well being. The brighter 
tones are not unsuitable in gymna- 
siums, dressing rooms, cafeterias and 
similar spaces where activity and fel- 
lowship are in order. The moderate 
tones are appropriate for auditoriums, 
speech rooms, music rooms, and other 
areas where such colors would not be 
likely to distract attention from study. 
The light tints of warm colors are 
particularly desirable in classrooms 
having only north exposures, in order 
to create a sense of warmth and cheer- 
fulness which other rooms obtain from 
the sun. 

“Cool colors generally produce a 
sense of relaxation and _ restfulness. 
Tints of cool colors are useful in class- 
rooms facing west and south and are 
suitable in some classrooms facing east, 
since such colors give relief from often 
overbright and warm sunlight. 
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“Art rooms should be given a neu- 
tral coloring that will not clash with 
colors used ii: this room. For corri- 
dors, halls and lobbies, warm colors are 
more desirable since little appreciable 
light enters these spaces.” 

The fascinating story of 50 yéars of 
paint progress was told by Wallace C. 
Kirk, supervisor of educational equip- 
ment for the Baltimore public schools. 
Mr. Kirk intrigued his audience with 
a scientific demonstration of paint test- 
ing, using equipment beyond the reach 
of the ordinary school district but 
nevertheless emphasizing the import- 
ance of the proper selection and appli- 
cation of paint. 

“Even as late as 1920,” said Mr. 
Kirk, “the paint industry had still 
maintained its position more by art 
and experience than by technical 
knowledge gained from the labora- 
tories. But by 1920 the industry had ‘e- 
come alert to the new materials 
veloped by the new and vigorc::: 
chemical industry. Then followed in 
quick succession the large number of 
items that found their way into the 
paint industry—nitrocellulose, pheno- 
lic resins, glyptal, urea resins, and so 
forth. 


INDUSTRY REVOLUTIONIZED 

“There is no doubt that the auto- 
mobile industry, with its mass produc- 
tion schedules, set the pace that revolu- 
tionized the protective coating indus- 


try,” Mr. Kirk continued. “The demand . 


for quick drying finishes came shortly 
after World War I, when large quanti- 
ties of nitrocellulose dope (used to 
tauten fabric surfaces of airplanes), 
surplus smokeless powder, and muni- 
tion by-products were available. These, 
plus the development of a process of 
reducing the viscosity of nitrocellulose, 
led to the development of present day 
lacquers. Not only did lacquer make 
mass production of automobiles possi- 


ble; but it entered the furniture and 
other industrial fields. The develop- 
ment of our present synthetic white 
finishes is a similar story. 

“People are so careless in the matter 
of storage that it probably is worth 
whife*'to eliminate storage spaces that 


_are near stairwells or other means of 


exit,” said Maurice G. Osborne, chief, 
bureau of field financial services, New 
York State Education Department. “It 
might be well to construct storage 
spaces in that section of the building 
farthest away from every means of 
exit. 

“While the original plans of a school 
building can give consideration to a 
tremendous number of safety factors, 
it is essential that the maintenance and 
repair programs that continue year 
after year in the same school building 
take into consideration adequate pre- 
cautionary measures. We should not 
permit repairs to be done with mate- 
rials that will burn, especially in fire 
resistive buildings. There is still the 
practice in some areas of oiling floors; 
if the building catches fire, these oiled 
floors feed the fire. The maintenance 
and repair program should add safety 
factors to the building, rather than 
create greater hazards. In spite of all 
our precautions, seven school buildings 
in the U.S. will catch fire today.” 


MISTAKES IN SMOKE ABATEMENT 


“One of the commonest errors to- 
day,” warned F. D. Legett, Toronto 
tnechasical engineer, in discussing 
heating fuels, “is the assumption that 
switching from hand fired coal to an 
oil burner is a permanent method of 
smoke abatement. Oil itself is a high- 
ly volatile or smoke producing fuel 
if it is not properly mixed with air on 
burning and if it does not have good 
combustion space and draft. Actually 
the installation of a stoker on an exist- 
ing boiler creates fewer draft and 
combustion space requirements than 
an oil burner has, and a poorly ad- 
justed ofl burner in a dirty boiler can 
produce more smoke than a poorly 
fired coal job. 

“Generally speaking, when there is 
some operator attendance, either the 
cheaper grades of bituminous coal or 
the heavier grades of fuel oil are most 
used in the larger schools. For the 
smaller schools, either prepared stoker 
coal or a lighter grade fuel oil is used 
and is justified by the decreased super- 
vision required. Natural gas and saw- 
dust must be judged on availability 
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you can always 


be sure 


ae ; ¢ 
on uprin 


puts QUALITY first of all! 


@ Decade after decade, Von Duprin has put quality — 
first in the manufacture ‘of fire and panic exit de- 
vices. Even now, with more and more materials go- 
ing for defense, there will be no compromise in 
quality—or workmanship. 

In view of the current material restrictions, you 
can expect a reasonable delay between the time 
your order is placed and when it is delivered. For 
this reason, we suggest you advise us of your needs 
as soon as they are anticipated. We will process 
each order as quickly as we can. But we will never 
sacrifice safety, merely to satisfy speed! 

This is our promise to you . . . and with it, your 
assurance that every Von Duprin device will al- 
ways provide rapid, dependable exit . . . “The Safe 
Way Out!” 

Don’t “‘bargain” in human life. Specify only 
Von Duprin. 


FOR ACCIDENT HAZARD 





LET YOUR VON DUPRIN “EXIT ENGINEER” SHOW YOU 
“THE SAFE WAY OUT!”—Von Duprin “Exit Engineers” — 
factory representatives and contract hardware distributors 
—are located for your convenience in key cities across the 
nation. Each has the engineering and hardware experience to 
aid you in your exit planning. Each has all the facts on Von 
Duprin devices and accessories to save you time on specifica- 
tions. Get acquainted with the Exit Engineer in your area— 
consult him on all of your exit problems. For his 
name, write: 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 
_ VON DUPRIN DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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and cost and are certainly special fuels. 
However, the increased installation of 
pipelines has made the cost of natural 
gas competitive with that of oil in 
many localities, and the installation 
cost for a gas burner is much less than 
that for an oil burner.” 


TREND TO 40 HOUR WEEK 

A distinct trend toward a 40 hour 
week for school custodians and simi- 
lar grades of employes was recognized 
by the panel of experts at the section 
program considering school mainte- 
nance and operation. One way to 


make the transition into a shorter work 
week for the custodian is to hire wom- 
en for part-time help. We must 
recognize, said one speaker, that we 
will have to get away from Saturday 
and Sunday routine work in school 
buildings. He recommended the 
“swing man” as the solution for main- 
taining fires in buildings over week 
ends and holidays. Another reported 
that the practice of keeping one or 
more workers in the building every 
day around the clock had more than 
paid for itself by stopping vandalism 
in the school. 





How to ruin a $1,000 floor... 


Training programs for custodians 
were described, with emphasis upon a 
planned continuous schedule of in- 
service training. There should be a 
yardstick by which the custodian can 
measure his progress, it was said. 

Another speaker urged that some 
distinction be made between the term 
“custodian” and the term “janitor,” 
implying that the services of a cus- 
todian represent a great deal more 
than merely cleaning operations. 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOL PLANTS 
A survey of current practices in the 


~~ after-school use of school buildings, 


supplementing an earlier published 


| report, revealed a definite trend to- 


ward more liberal policies for P.T.A. 


| programs and boy scout and girl scout 
| activities. 


Replies were received from 28 com- 
munities representing 22 states. These 
-were added to earlier data so that the 


| findings reported here are based upon 
| facts from 84 communities represent- 


ing 32 states, the District of Columbia, 


_ and the province of Ontario. The re- 
| port was made by T. Roy Noble, busi- 


ness administrator and secretary-treas- 
urer, Windsor, Ont., chairman of this 
research committee. 

Out of the entire group studied there 
were only three school districts that 
did not make a rental charge ‘of some 


| kind for the use .of school facilities 


after school hours by outside organ- 
izations (not including P.T.A. or other 
activities closely related to the school 
program). Fifty-nine of the 84 dis- 
tricts do not make a charge of any 
kind for P.T.A. meetings, but 16 of 
them place a limit upon the number 
of such meetings that may be held in 


(fev only a dollar ) 


one year. 





THE CLEANER you use may be all right 
for rubber—but all wrong for linoleum. 
It may work wonders with wood—but 
may not be effective on tile. Yes, you can 
lose thousands of dollars with only a dol- 
lar’s worth of the wrong cleaner! 

Holcomb shows you, with actual 
tests, which cleanser works best for 
your floor condition. 

There’s no guesswork, no wasted 
time, no unnecessary expense. Your 


Holcomb Serviceman demonstrates 
how you save—in cleaning time, in 
cleaning costs—before the job is begun. 

Call a cleaning engineer — your near- 
by Holcomb Serviceman. He will make 
a complete cleaning survey, give you 
the best recommendations for walls, 
floors, ceilings and equipment. 

Write for the name and address 
of the Holcomb Serviceman in your 
community. No obligation. 


Research Laboratory and Factory, 
1601 Barth Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
Branches: New York 18 and Los Angeles 21. 


For most systems the responsibility 
for rental of school facilities falls upon 


| the business manager or the individual 


on the staff to whom business adminis- 
tration is delegated. 

Practice seems equally divided be- 
tween charging a flat rental and charg- 


| ing a variable fee. 


Only 20 of the 84 districts will take 
a chance on receiving payment; the 
others request payment in advance. 

An emphatic “no” was the answer 


| from 55 of the systems to the ques- 


tion, “Do you grant the use of school 
| premises to churches for the teaching 
| of sectarian, denominational or re- 
| ligious doctrine?” This is a consider- 
| able increase in the percentage adopt- 
| ing this policy as compared to the 
percentage two years ago. 
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can positively control incoming air 
with Auto-Lok’s draft-free design. Air is scooped 
in and directed upward... following natural 
air currents. Classrooms are more comfortable, 
pupils are not subject to drafts which 
breed respiratory infections. 


Any degree of ventilation with just a twist 

of the wrist. When extreme weather 

demands, vents can be closed by a child...no need 
to call the janitor. Leave vents open even when 
it’s raining to provide fresh ventilation and 

keep “sleepy heads’ wide awake. 


The Perfect Window for schools, Auto-Lok 
offers the utmost minimum of upkeep. 
Precision-balanced, adjustment-free operation, 
easy cleaning from the inside. Removable 
inside screens stay cleaner, last longer. 


TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOW EVER MADE 


Before you build or remodel your school, 
ask us to send the booklet, 

“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?" 
Address Dept. NS-12 
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OPENS WIDEST 
Auto-Lok vents open 
nearly straight out -- 
to give more fresh air 
for classrooms in any 
weather, anywhere. 





EASIEST TO OPERATE 
Precision-balanced 
hardware and hand- 
some unobtrusive 
Operator permit 
effortless operation, 
fewer turns. It’s as easy 
to open as it is to close. 


AMAZING AUTO-LOK 
HARDWARE 

Exclusive, patented 
Auto-Lok self-locking 
device automatically 
seals the window tight 
when closed... 
no wearing parts, 
nothing to adjust. 


to help solve intricate 
window problems. 
Why don't you? 








A.S.B.0. in Toronto 


plans new services, new research 


Breas ciet hospitality was keenly 
appreciated by the 800 school busi- 
ness officials and 200 wives who were 
guests of Toronto and the province of 
Ontario, October 15 to 18. Coinciden- 
tally, the convening organization 
changed its official name to Association 
of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada. 

Coming to Toronto almost imme- 
diately after the visit of Princess Eliza- 
beth, the visitors from the United States 
were impressed by the enthusiasm and 
the magnitude of the welcome to the 
royal couple. They shared in the expres- 
sion of good will by joining the Cana- 
dians in drinking a toast (water!) to 
the king, in the banquet hall where 
Princess Elizabeth had been entertained 
a few days previously. 

The links connecting Great Britain, 
Canada and the United States were fur- 
ther mentioned by the banquet speaker, 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, high com- 
missioner to Canada for the United 
Kingdom, who referred to these three 
countries as a triangle of friendship. 
Other Canadian speakers pointed out 
similarity of educational interests and 
problems. 


TEXAN ELECTED PRESIDENT 

The newly elected president of the 
association is Edward P. Williams, school 
business manager, Fort Worth, Tex. Suc- 
ceeding him as vice president is Sam 
S. Dickey, assistant superintendent, 
Lakewood, Ohio. Reelected as director 
is Schuyler C. Joyner, deputy school 
business manager of Los Angeles. Newly 
elected directors are J. Wilburn Wolf, 
school business manager, Omaha, Neb., 
and Frank J. Hochstuhl Jr., secretary and 
business manager, Bloomfield, N.J. 

In his presidential message at the 
opening program, Thomas W. Clift, as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness for the schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
declared that a much larger membership 
is necessary if the organization is to 
expand its services. 


President Williams 





ARTHUR H. RICE 


“In its 41 years of existence it has 
reached a present membership of ap- 
proximately 1400, but it should double 
that total within the next 10 years,” he 
said. “Our research committees are now 
barely scratching the surface. They don't 
have time or facilities to do intensive 
research work. We need to work more 
closely with colleges and universities in 
our research efforts.” 

With the employment now of a full- 
time secretary, Mr. Clift predicted that 
the year-round services of the associa- 
tion will be expanded. 

Indicative, however, of the research 
envisioned and already under way by 
AS.B.O. were the reports heard from 
research committee chairmen. These cov- 
ered: accounting practices, after-school 
use of buildings, pupil transportation, 
capital fund financing and accumulation 
fund, insurance, purchasing, professional- 





GET THE FIRE AND FIGHT 
FOR STEEL 


Let’s get the fire in our eyes and go 
out and fight for a larger allotment of 
steel. Education gets lip service from 
people in political offices, but in the 
positions of power are industrialists 
who are more interested in the short- 
range outlook of b and profits 
as usual. The automobile industry, for 
instance, is getting a much greater 
percentage of available steel than 
schools are. We shall be pushed back 
25 years in school construction if we 
have to reduce facilities and standards 
of construction to the degree proposed. 
Go back home and enlist P.T.A.’s, 
labor unions, chambers of commerce, 
and other groups to get their congress- 
men interested in adequate allocations 
for the extremely critical needs of 
schools.—JOHN W. LEWIS, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Baltimore. 








ization, retirement plans for business 
personnel, school business literature, 
schoolhouse planning and construction, 
and simplified specification standards. 

The largest membership (1330) in 
the history of the association was re- 
ported by Sam S. Dickey of Lakewood, 
Ohio, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. In the membership race among 
the states and provinces, California took 
the lead with 149 members, New Jersey 
was second with 135, and Canada third, 
with 131. 

The first business action of the asso- 
ciation was to adopt and forward to the 
National Production Authority a reso- 
lution pointing out that “less than half 
of ihe needed schoolhouse construction 
projects can now go forward because 
of inadequate allocations of critical ma- 
terials” and urging the N.P.A. “to grant 
to schools adequate increase in alloca- 
tions for new buildings and their equip- 
ment, even if those for less important 
civilian needs must be reduced.” 

Resolutions included expressions of 
appreciation to H. C. Roberts, school 
business manager, Sioux City, lowa, for 
his many years of faithful service as 
editor of the official publication. Harley 
Anderson, who took office July 1 as 
full-time executive secretary, is now edi- 
tor and advertising manager of the mag- 
azine. Mr. Anderson, who retired re- 
cently after many years as business man- 
ager for the public schools at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has established a perma- 
nent office in Kalamazoo for the A.S.B.O. 


NEED PROFESSIONAL OUTLOOK 


“To belong to the profession of school 
business officials, one must have a pro- 
found faith in universal education and 
practice the precepts underlying that 
objective,” said N. L. Engelhardt, edu- 
cational consultant, New York City, in 
his address on the topic, “The Upbuild- 
ing of a Profession.” ‘ 

“One must believe in democracy, be 
able to define its ends, and act to have 
the business functions of the schools 
serve those ends,” he said. “The school 
business official may pfesent opposition 
to the improvement of his schools be- 
cause of his rusty notions of what his 
function is. Not spending a dollar may 
be his idea of saving, although the 
object in a school system is to spend 
the budgeted dollar so that the sought- 
for achievement may be reached. 

“The school business official should 
know what aims the school curriculum 
rates as important and should present 
no program directed against their at- 
tainment. He should pride himself on 
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AGGRESSIVE SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


are invited to see 


Ideal Seating Company's 
COMPLETE LINE OF NEW SEATING 





FOR — 


sAUDITORIUMS 
se LECTURE ROOMS 
: CHAPELS 


AUDITORUM CHAIR 


a STADIUMS 
VENEER 
FULL UPHOLSTERED — 
SOLID WOOD 
National School Service Institute Convention 
December 3-4-5-6 


LECTURE ROOM CHAIR 


Palmer House, Chicago 
a 
Dealerships in open territory will be considered. 
IDEAL SEATING COMPANY 
531 Ann St., N.W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“The Finest in Seating — Competitively Priced” 
Manufacturers of Public Seating for Over a Quarter Century with 


STADIUM CHAIR (Floor or Riser Type) Installations throughout the World 
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y 
his wise spending and not on his dollar 
savings. He should be the community's 
advocate for spending for educational, 
health and social gains. 

“The youth of the profession of school 
business officials is established by the 
Jack of professional literature, technical 
devices, and an approved method of 
solving a problem. School business prac- 
tices, the country over, have not im- 
proved so inspiringly and appreciably 
that one could herald this group as 
being on their toes or leading the field. 
This is not because the skills or abilities 
are not there, but because there seems 


to be too much reliance on the fair 
achievements of the past,” Mr. Engel- 
hardt pointed out. 

“The establishment of a permanent 
secretariat, perhaps with branch research 
‘and reporting centers strategically lo- 
cated with respect to groups of states, 
will bring added prestige to this profes- 
sional group. This advance movement 
implies that new services are to be ren- 
dered, new research promulgated, and 
new volumes written,” Mr. Engelhardt 
said. 

A thumbnail sketch of the structure 
of education in Ontario was presented 
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It’s Made To Be Kind 


To Young Eyes! 


There's real eye-saving comfort in every square foot of the new 
“See-GREEN” Chalkboard—the scientific color-tone that's rec- 
ommended by eminent school authorities. 

Your students will like the new “See-GREEN” . . . and teachers, 
too ... for it makes classrooms brighter and lighter . . . and its 
velvet smooth surface is glare-free, non-fading and easy-to- 
look-at from any part of the room. 

It’s doubly pleasant to write on too, and so easy to clean. A 
long lasting board that’s perfect for every kind of climate. 


Ask your supply dealer for complete details of See-GREEN . . . 
available in any of Rowles famous chalkboards . . . 
DUROPLATE, PERMASITE or ENDURAROC. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


by its chief director of education, J. G. 
Althouse. 

“You cannot understand the Ontario 
school system,” he said, “without some 
idea of the rugged individualism of the 
native Ontarian. Almost all of the early 
settlers came here to escape conditions 
of life that they had found intolerable 
elsewhere. In the struggle they devel- 
oped to an unusual degree the qualities 
of self-reliance, individual initiative, and 
hard headed shrewdness. 

“The geographical factor is equally 
important. The province extends about 
a thousand miles from east to west, and 
a little more than that from north to 


' south. The vast northern area has 85 


The Modern Chalkboard that 


| by a large Roman Catholic minority, 
| which has definite educational rights 
| under our constitution. Jn Ontario, it 
_ is a simple and easy matter for Roman 
| Catholics to establish an elementary 
| school of their own, which we call a 
| “separate school,” supported by their 


per cent of the area and a little more 
than 15 per cent of the population. 
“Another relevant factor is presented 


own local taxes and by provincial grants 


| distributed on the same basis as to the 
| ordinary public elementary schools. To 
| understand the full significance of this 


fact, you must relate it to three factors— 
the tradition of independence, the great 


| sparsely settled areas which make up 


most of the province, and the autonomy 


| of the municipalities. The existence of 
| separate schools tends to multiply the 
| number of schools and so to reduce the 
: size of schools. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
“A special problem is posed for us 


| by rural education,” said Dr. Althouse. 
| “The typical rural school in Ontario 
| is still the ungraded, one-teacher school 
| accommodating eight or even 10 grades. 
| Some areas cannot maintain a school at 


all. So we have six school cars on our 
transcontinental lines, which serve about 


| 250 pupils over a return circuit of 
| approximately 2000 miles. And where 


cars cannot reach, we provide corre- 


| spondence courses. In the better settled 


areas thé larger units are featuring 
itinerant specialist teachers, central in- 
struction points for home economics and 


| shop work, and, in a few areas, well 


planned central schools with adequate 


| transportation services.” 


Dr. Althouse also described the mod- 


| ern curriculum and building programs 
| of the urban areas, stating that their 
| committees have studied the best in 


school building not only in the United 
States but also in Britain, Scandinavia, 
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Show Films Easier These 4 Ways 





With Amazing New 


Set up in 2 minutes! 
With this new RCA "400" projector, 
you can put picture and sound on the 
screen in only 2 minutes! Or let a 
youngster do it for you. It’s that easy! 


© Pack up in 3 minutes! 

lo more packing-up troubles. You can 
button up tke complete RCA “400” 
projector and speaker in only 3 minutes. 
Or let a child do it. I#’s so simple! 


@ thread film in 30 seconds! 

Thanks to RCA’s new “Thread-Easy” 

design, you can thread it while you're 

oe . thread it with one hand 
. thread it in the dark. 


4) Carry like an overnight bag! 
Single case Junior weighs only 3314 
ibs. Women appreciate its lightweight, 
rounded corners, proper balance. No 
chafing your leg as you walk. 


No More Torn Film! 


Your precious film literally “floats” 
through this new “400” projector. 
The RCA “Thread-Easy” design is so 
amazingly effective, even minor er- 
rors in threading will not damage 
your film. With projector running, 


you can open and clean picture gate 
or sound optics .. . without damage 
to film. And you can project the 
same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times 
. . . without appreciable wear or 
damage to film! 


No More Last-Minute Failures! 


It’s ultra-dependable, built for the 
hard knocks of school and commer- 
cial use. You can easily replace pro- 
jection lamp in 45 seconds, exciter 
lamp in 20 seconds. Rewind 10- 
minute film in 66 seconds, without 
changing belts, pulleys, or reels. It’s 
the only projector powered by a big 


A-C motor, 500% oversize for greater 
sound stability, better sound quality. 


mm eee 
for my teacher.” 


BROCHURE 


mail coupon 
today! 


ee en 


Easiest Projector to Use! 


Now ... thanks to RCA’s new “400” 
Junior projector, you can show 16mm 
movies far more easily than ever be- 
fore! Set up in 2 minutes! Thread film 
in 30 seconds! Pack up in 3 minutes! 
Carry like an overnight bag! New 


RCA “Thread-Easy” design is so sim- 
ple you can let a 12-year-old child 
run the projector. They're top-quality 


far exceed 
*SMPTE... 





Operate it! Convince Yourself! 


If you use 16mm films in your teach- 
ing or selling (and who doesn't?), you 
owe it to yourself to find out about 
this revolutionary new easy-to-use 
sign is the culmination of 23 years of 


RCA research. Send coupon for dem- 
onstracion. Operate it yourself. Large 
sales permit surprisingly low price for 
this top-quality equipment. Backed up 
by RCA. Nation-wide service avail- 
able. So mail coupon TODAY. 








oa less than 310 of ie of pte 
wi 

In the new RCA “400” projector, hori- 
zontal unsteadiness is 1/10 of 1% (3 


times as good as SMPTE standards). Ver- 
tical unsteadiness is 1/7 of 1% (2 times 
4s good as SMPTE standards). 
Pe ad seeing also better than SMPTE 
. distortion less than 5%. 
All tested and proved by RCA, fore- 
most pioneer in 16mm projectors. 


cept: 10-watt amplifier, 10-iach 

Projector-amplifier weighs 36% 
speaker-accessories, 26 Ibs. For 
rooms, auditoriums. 


Big motor takes it easy, ig FREE BROCHURE— MAIL COUPON—NOW! 


lives longer. And it’s quiet. 

ing noise only 58.5 decibels. Quieter 
than recommended by *SMPTE . . . 
quieter than other projectors by 
actual tests. 


WISUAL PROOUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
SFUGINEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN.N.S. 
In Conede: RCA VICTOR Compeny Limited, Montroat 
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i 


SPACER SORA = SORRRBS TOEERER <SARIRSS BORED QOGEREE BLOER BORER URES “OHNE MEBR 


Visual Products, Dept, 80X 
Radio Corporati 


ion of America, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me, without obligation, full story on new easy- 


to-use RCA “400” 


16mm projector that I can set up in 2 


minutes, thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and 


carry lightly as an overnight bag. 


Am interested in 


Name 


© Junior Model for classrooms 
0 Senior Model for auditoriums 





Position 





Address. 











Switzerland, and other European coun- 
tries. In the last seven years, 1100 new 
buildings or additions have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $120,000,000. 
Describing recent encouraging devel- 
opments in practical agriculture and cul- 
tural opportunities for rural communi-| 
ties, the speaker said that their “rural 
experiments have forecast what a Can- 
ada-wide committee has just discovered 
about the education of those who must 
go directly from school to business and 
industry—namely, that practical success 
and advancement in the world of affairs 
depends more upon the kind of person 


Bs Pre 


a boy has become during his school 
days than upon the kind or amount of 
skill he has acquired at school.” 

Some lessons from big business on 
the réle of the purchasing agent were 
provided by R. H. Yarnell, purchasing 
agent of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
Said he: 

“The purchasing agent must sell him- 
self on the importance of his job. He 
must realize that his is not an order- 
placing function but rather that he is a 
real part of the management team. This 
means that he will have to spend extra 
hours to keep himself informed and to 








make the thorough investigations that 
are necessary to do a top-flight job. 

“After he has sold himself, he must 
sell the people who work for him. He's 
got to show these people about savings 
that can be effected by an inquisitive 
mind, making cost analyses, market sur- 
veys, and using the other tools that make. 
a purchasing agent out of a routine 
buyer. His next job is to sell the pur- 
chasing department to the departments 
with which he works. Again, this can 
best be done by giving service and 
making the jobs of those departments 
easier.” 


| NEW INSURANCE PROPOSALS 


In 1951 there have been no major 
revisions of insurance coverages that 
directly affect school districts, reported 
Schuyler C. Joyner, deputy business man- 
ager of Los Angeles public schools. 
However, flood and war damage are 
being studied more seriously. The floods 
in Kansas prompted the Insurance Ex- 


| ecutive Association to initiate a study 
| 
| for coverage for damage by flood. There 


has been no action to date on the bill 
proposed by the federal Bureau of the 
Budget to establish a $22,000,000,000 
war damage indemnification act. It 
would provide for emergency recon- 
struction and rehabilitation, medical care 
and disability and death benefits, in addi- 
tion to property damage payments. 
Higher rates for automobile and lia- 
bility insurance have resulted from fairly 
substantial increases in property dam- 
ages and liability awards. Compensation 


| insurance has experienced the same 





Neununee QUALITY ai the way 


You see it in every piece of Kewaunee laboratory equipment—the 
very finest quality in design, materials, construction and finish. 
Clean, simple, functional design that speeds laboratory work. 
Selected woods, hardware and other materials for lasting service. 
Husky construction with careful workmanship in every detail. 


Handsome, wear-resistant 


finishes. Kemweld Tops exceptionally 


resistant to water, acids, alkalis and solvents. Top to bottom, inside 
and out, from start to finish—Kewaunee custom quality all the way. 
And it’s all yours af no extra cost, Write for descriptive literature. 


{2 J. A. Campbell, President a 


Adrian, Michigan 


5028 S. Center Street «+ 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 





| trend. There also has been a substantial 


rise in premiums for fire insurance, 
although, said Mr. Joyner, there is no 
evidence available that school experience 
has become worse. The majority of 
losses continue to be a few hundred 
dollars—less than 1 per cent are more 
than $10,000; approximately 80 per cent 
are less than $500. 

More and more interest is being 


| shown in two other possibilities: One 
| is the proposal to insure large fire risks 
| involving a number of individual loca- 
| tions on a new multiple location risks 


plan; the other is the advantages that 
might accrue to larger school districts 
by the use of deductible insurance to 
cover catastrophic losses. 

Talking on the subject, “Daylight in 
the Classroom,” R. L. Biesele Jr., re- 
search professor of engineering at South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex., 
advocated the “vision wall” as the de- 
sign for daylight that would adjust to 


| changing light conditions. Said hey 
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THE COMMODORE has a translucent 
Plaskon reflector 


ti it 
a sopplomenteny Sante ote 


“Co-ordinated Classroom” in North Littleton Elementary School, Littleton, Colorado 


7 New Colorado Schools 
Have “Co-ordinated Classrooms” 


with supplementary lighting by Wakefield Commodores 


Architects: Atchison & Kloverstrom 


THE 7 SCHOOLS: 


A. H. Dunn EvEmMenTaRY SCHOOL 
FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 


Hicu ScHoo. 
AURORA, COLORADO 


Norta LitTLeton ELEMENTARY 
. ScHOOL 
LITTLETON, COLORADO 


2 IDENTICAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ROCKY FORD, COLORADO 


ORcHARD AVENUE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo. 
GD. JUNCTION, COLORADO 





Two important facts stand out here. First, when school officials and 
architects want to provide an ideal “total” environment for their students 
they turn to the “Co-ordinated Classroom”. And second, when they 
specify lighting equipment for the “Co-ordinated Classroom” they specify 
a luminous indirect luminaire such as the Wakefield Commodore. There 
are good reasons for this: 





Morrat County Hicu Scnoo. 
g CRAIG, COLORADO « 





Qo a luminous indirect lumi- 
naire such as the Wakefield 
incandescent Commodore (or the 
Wakefield fluorescent Star) will pro- 
vide smoothly distributed, well bal- 
anced. light, free from glare and 
sharp brightness contrasts. 


Qo a luminous indirect fix- 
ture such as the Wakefield 


. Commodore (or Star) will create 


three-dimensional seeing conditions 
by making the ceiling the prima 
light source, with the fixture itse 
and the side walls becoming a 
secondary source. 


We have prepared a new 20-page booklet dealing simply but “Snoplemuany 
with the subject of modern classroom lighting. For you ad 4 


r copy 
Lighting re the Co-ordinated Classroom”, write to The F ie waktiala efield psd 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


Cake filed Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC sf CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOMS 


a— WW 
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“I'd open the whole wall of the class- 
room for a natural lighting unit of clear 
glass windows that won't block vision 
to the outdoors. I'd make each room an 
indoor-outdoor classroom, a space for 
living, growing and learning, where the 
children would be in constant touch 
with the outdoors, with its continual 
interplay of light, shade and color. No 
one knows just how deep seated a 
child's response to these changes is, but 
we do know that they satisfy a deep 
spiritual need common to all of us. 
That’s probably the reason the vision 
wall will be typical tomorrow.” 


Criticisms of traditional types of 
school furniture were expressed by 
Edwin E. Niccolls, assistant superin- 
tendent of San Francisco public schools. 
He maintained that “during the last 20 
years there has been little careful study 
of school furniture and school equip- 
ment by school personnel. During the 


‘last 10 years teaching methods, espe- 


cially on the elementary level, have 
changed radically, and there has been a 
growing and insistent demand for furni- 
ture that has greater flexibility, is more 
functional, and has greater eye appeal.” 
Asserting that this demand has net 


A PRACTICAL RECEDING DOOR 


CLASSROOM 


ELIMINATES OVERCROWDING 
EASILY INSTALLED 
LOWERS COSTS 


© Here’s a thoughtful- 
ly engineered means 
of providing efficient, 
sanitary housing for 
pupil’s clothing within 
the classroom. Design 
is based on all-steel 
construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelv- 
ing, etc. Easily opened 
by small children. 


ge Write 
for copy of 


ARNCO 


ENGINEERED 


ARO at a NN Se REET Sc a OM oe ao Bc a ge 


NON-SAGGING HARDWARE of Rugged construction is fully 
adjustable and operates on two sets of ball bearings, stra- 
tegically placed to insure smooth, trouble-free operation. 


A. R. NELSON C0., INC. 210 : 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 





NEW! ARNCO ALUMINUM COAT 


In non-peeling alumilite finish. Low 
priced. Strong, economical, easy to 


sane Write for literature. 
ALSO CURTAIN CUBICLE SCREENING 
for dressing rooms, rest rooms, med- 


ieal examination rooms, gym dress- 
ing rooms. 


AND HAT RACK 
eames 
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been met, he described the manner in 
which his school system has worked 
with a manufacturer, who is designing 
and supplying several items of furniture. 

“Tt seems logical,” he said, “that the 
development of more functional school 
furniture and equipment should rest 
with the department that is directly 
responsible for procuring and maintain- 
ing this equipment. It is the natural 
liaison agency between the teaching 
group and the manufacturer. These 
groups must work together.” 


DESCRIBE BUYING PRACTICES 
“How We Buy” was the topic for 


| several papers covering the purchase 
| of printing, office and classroom supplies 
| and equipment. 


“Few fields in the purchasing function 
offer as much opportunity for saving 
through competitive bidding as does the 


| field of printing,” counseled Harry H. 
| Herron, purchasing agent for New Trier 
| Township High School, Winnetka, Iil. 


“Production costs vary so widely as 


| between the alley garage printer and the 
| large plane doing business in the high 
| bracket volume that the buyer can ob- 
| tain bids on job printing that are worth 
| his time to obtain. In obtaining bids, 


we set up a specification for each form. 
The requests for bids are sent to from 
three to five vendors with whom we 
have regularly dealt. The bids are not 
advertised, but if a printer wishes to 
bid he is given a set of requests upon 
application. We find as much as 50 per 
cent variation in quotations. 

“But not all of our printing is pur- 
chased on bid. There are times when 
we consider that a specialist must be 
called in, and after extended inquiry 
as to reliability of the specialist, we will 
negotiate with him exclusively.” 

Then discussing the purchase of office 
supplies, Mr. Herron warned that “to 
buy large quantities of items which one 
uses to a limited extent is to risk specu- 
lation in price, spoilage, obsolescence or 
change in preferences of the consumers. 

“New Trier buys in two ways: (1) 
We concentrate our buying of office sup- 
plies from suppliers who will agree to 
give us the greatest discounts on all 
items in the field, and (2) we prepare 
an annual bid list (not exceeding a 
year’s supply) of items of such standard 
character that the bids will be easily 
comparable.” 

Wade Kraner, purchasing agent for 
the public schools of Saginaw, Mich., 
described the chronological sequence of 
the schools’ six steps in purchasing class- 
room supplies: (1) budget estimates 
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The ventilators fit tightly because 
of the weathering features built 
into them. Less heat gets out, less 
cold gets in. 

They stay tight because they’re 
steel. Steel is strong and stable. It 
won't warp or swell or shrink like 
so many materials. So it needs less 
maintenance. 

F Windows can be kept clean as a 
whistle all winter by the custodian himself, because they are 
washed from inside the room. No special expense for out- 
side labor. 

And, while saving you money, Fenestra* Intermediate Steel 
Windows give you these important advantages: 

More Daylight—Fenestra Steel Windows offer greater glass areas— 
more daylight—because their frames are designed to be strong and 
rigid without being bulky! 

Controlled Fresh Air—Smooth-swinging vents protect against drafts... 
permit ventilation even on rainy days. 
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How these windows will save money this winter 


More See-through Vision—You get full freedom of view. 

More Protection from Accidents—Sill vents keep children from falling 
out. Windows are washed and screened from the safe inside of 
the room. 

Of course slim-lined Fenestra Steel Windows add modern beauty, 
too . . . inside and out. And remember—yov get triple savings. Low 
first cost: volume production. Low installation cost: Standardized modu- 
lar sizes. Low maintenance cost: steel lasts! 


Fenestra Het-Dip Galvanizing Available for Extra Durability 


Check on Fenestra Hot-Dip ame ep Windows. Fenestra 
Engineers have pear go nen Sop h of steel with the super- 
protection of in their automatically 
controlled new perv we pom This combination puts new 
meaning in the term “malatensnce-free. ” Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows are rugged and rigid! And painting is eliminated! 

For further information, call the Fenestra 
Representative — under “Fenestra 
Building Products Com in your Yel- 
low Phone Book). yee yal for... ‘a 


FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS... 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
Dept. NS-12, 2257 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Please send me: {) Better Classroom Daylighting 
(2 Fenestra Hot-dip Galvanizing 


fs ARES RI USDA E i Venter Nek iril ng Ce aR ene Serer 





Address_ 


se ase ag ae a in <a’ a hal eae aaa 














Titusville Scotch Me- 
rine Boiler serving 
new Science Building 
at Centenary College, 
Shrevepert, Le. 


1RON WORKS CO 
TITUSVILLE. PA. 


rte 


Centenary College's 
new Science Building. 
Associate Architects: 
Stone & Pitts, Beav- 
mont, Texas, and 
Peyton & Bosworth, 


TITUSVILLE 
volte Movnd BOILERS 


Quick steaming and high efficiencies make Titusville 
Scotch Marine Boilers a favorite choice for schools and 
institutions. The last word in boiler economy and 
durability is ‘“Scotch”’, as produced by Titusville. Write 
for literature, stating your service needs. 


truthers 


2 Wells 








in January, (2) warehouse inventory in 
January, (3) summarizing and com- 
puting purchases, (4) preparing and 
sending out quotation sheets in March, 
(5) compiling returned quotations and 
comparing samples, and (6) sending 
out purchase orders and purchase agree- 
ments in May. 


STATUS FOR THE JANITOR 


Discussing the selection and promo- 
tion of nonteaching personnel, Sylvan 
Van Vlerah, supervising engineer of 
Detroit public schools, reported that 
Detroit “has recognized thé school jan- 
itor as a specialist in his field and has 
established working conditions which 
encourage pride in the attainment of 
proficiency.” 

Mr. Van Vlerah continued: “During 
the last 10 years vacations have been 
lengthened and the 40 hour week has 
been established, with Saturdays and 
holidays off; the result is that at present 
there is no time for what might be 
called the annual housecleaning. The 
buildings must be maintained from day 
to day in the best possible conditions, 
even to the extent that when tem- 
porary emergencies curtail services no 
permanent damage results. 

“Through the selection of proper 
cleaning compounds, tools and equip- 
ment, together with a continual program 
of instruction, the work may be stand- 
ardized and simplified. Many of our 
current practices have been developed by 
individual experimentation and adopted 
for general use after a thorough testing 
under all conditions.” 

The research committee on retirement 
plans for business personnel reported 
the results of a study conducted in co- 
operation with the National Education 
Association to determine the number 
of nonteaching school employes now 
covered by retirement plans. Out of a 
total of 232,063 nonteaching employes, 
a great majority, or 181,206, now belong 
to or are eligible to belong to a local 
or state retirement system. Another 
32,135 have recently been made eligible 
for, or are in the process of being cov- 
ered by, federal social security. This 


| leaves 18,722 who are not eligible for 


any type of retirement protection, state, 
local or federal, as of July 1951. These 
findings were reported by Harry M. 
Hall, associate superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the committee, 


| but no conclusions were drawn from 


the survey. 
Next year’s convention will meet at 


| the Hotel Ambassador in Atlantic City, 


N.J., October 12 to 16. 
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t Armstrong's Asphalt Tile, in the darker colors, is an ex- y Armstrong’s Linoleum is a practical floor for corridors, 
cellent floor for laboratories. These colors have good offices, and classrooms, Moderate in cost, it provides 
resistance to staining by alkalies and acids and are un- a floor that’s both attractive and durable, It offers the 
affected by — of most chemicals used in school widest variety of design and style effects of any resilient 
laboratories. Low in cost, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is flooring. The smooth surface makes cleaning easy. The 
a rugged floor that doesn’t have to be pampered, Even cushioning effect of this floor makes it comfortable 
with hard use, it can be maintained at minimum cost. to walk on, reduces the disturbing clatter of footsteps. 


There’s an Armstrong Floor for Every School Need 


S° many varied activities take place in a school that no one flooring Get Au THE FACTS—Send today for free 


material offers the best value for every area. When low cost is of first booklet, “Which Floor For Your Business?” 
This 20-page booklet in full color illustrates 
3 , ; ? and gives full information about all the 
choice. It is unaffected by the alkaline moisture always present when con- Axmetrong’s Resilient Floors and their uses. 
crete subfloors are in direct contact with the ground. It will help you weigh the advantages of 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is recommended for most above-grade rooms ach type of resilient floor 


importance, and for any basement area, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is the 


; eat a lt rai f f AS and help you select the 
and corridors because it provides beauty, serviceability, and ease of Armatrens Fiees best 


maintenance at moderate cost. For entrances, where floors should com- _ suited for each area. Write 
bine distinctive beauty with exceptional durability, either Armstrong’s Armstrong Cork 
Rubber Tile or Linotile® offers outstanding value. Call your Armstrong paige sebee ® 


contractor for impartial help in selecting the right floor for any school area. Lancaster, Pa. 
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Congress did little 

> The one solid piece of school legis- 
lation enacted by the first session of 
the 82d Congress was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The remaining achievements of Con- 
gress of interest to schoolmen may be 
tabulated, therefore, as consisting of 
(1) one joint resolution, (2) one ap- 
propriation, and (3) one clause in a 
larger bill. 

The vetoed legislation would have 
liberalized Public Laws 815 and 874. 
In other words, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education would have been per- 
mitted to spend more money for the 
construction and operation of public 
schools in war impacted districts, and 
he would have been permitted to do 
so before things got out of hand. The 
President liked the purpose of the bill 
but objected to the provision that would 
have brought racial segregation to 
schools on federally owned land. His 
veto, he said, was necessary in order to 
prevent the spread of segregation at a 
time when the federal government is 
seeking to wipe it out in activities un- 
der its control, such as in the armed 
forces and the federal civil service. 

_ To return to the remaining achieve- 
ments of Congress: 

1. The joint resolution was a wel- 
come bit of business to schoolmen 
because it instructed the Defense Pro- 
duction Authority to review its steel 
allocations for schools and colleges and 
to increase the quotas if possible. 

2. The appropriation in question con- 
sisted of $3,500,000 for the National 
Science Foundation to enable it to be- 
gin its grants and fellowships. The ap- 
propriation represents a considerable 
victory over those forces in the House 
that would have starved the foundation 
to death. 

3. The clause in the larger bill is to 
be found in the Revenue Act of 1951. 
It removes the U.S. admissions tax on 
most school and college events. The 
exemption is granted to nonprofit agri- 
cultural fairs, symphony concerts and 
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operas receiving substantial support 
from voluntary contributions, municipal 
swimming pools, garden tours, high 
school (but not college) athletic con- 
tests, and entertainments sponsored by 
educational organizations. These exemp- 
tions will not apply, however, to movies, 
boxing and wrestling matches, or car- 
nivals, rodeos and circuses in which paid 


~ professionals take part. 


Aside from these “achievements,” the 
Congress was noteworthy for one other 
reason: Not a word was said about 
federal aid to education. 


Timing U.M.T. 

> One week after Congress went home 
the National Security Training Commis- 
sion sent up its report to Capitol Hill 
—a hill inhabited by clerks and janitors. 
The timing was no accident. The 
U.M.T. commission was ready with its 
report two weeks before Congress ad- 
journed. But Chairman Vinson of the 
House armed services committee said; 
“Don’t send it.” He did not want to 
muddy congressional waters any more 
than they were muddied, nor did he 
want to obligate congressmen to com- 
ment on an issue on which most con- 
gressmen would rather not comment be- 
fore November of any year. 


U.M.Teering in the future 
> The U.M.T. commission asked of 
Congress what no Congress has ever 
approved before— compulsory military 
training of American boys as soon as 
they reach 18. It is the commission's 
plan that local draft boards would in- 
duct a group of boys each month. The 
U.M.Teer would be put into a “distinc- 
tive” uniform. He would have a “care- 
fully circumscribed” military status and 
would be subject to a softened military 
code of justice. He would serve six 
months. 

If assigned to the army he would 
serve 17 weeks as infantryman and six 
weeks in a unit. If to the navy, he 
would taste life in a boot camp for 12 
weeks, spend nine weeks in school, and 


go out to sea for four weeks. If to 
the air force, he would spend most of 
his time either in school or in an air 
force job. 

After his hitch the U.M.Teer would 
go into the reserves for 71 years. 

When fully under way U.M.T. would 
cost more than $4,000,000,000 the first 
year; some $2,000,000,000 each year 
after that. 

But when will U.M.T. get under way? 
The commission wants Congress to 
authorize the plan immediately. But 
since the draft is already taking nearly 
every young man for 24 months of 
service, there are hardly any boys left 
for U.M.T. now. 

What of the immediate future? The 
draft will continue to take every quali- 
fied youth as long as the world’s peace 
hangs in balance. This means that 
U.M.T. cannot begin until some uncer- 
tain time when the induction of able- 
bodied young men is no longer a neces- 
sity. 

If such a time should come, it will 
be a time of relative peace. It is then 
that U.M.T. can begin, but will the 
people approve such a drastic program 
then? This is the quandary in which 
those who thump for U.M.T. find them- 
selves. It is also the reason the gen- 
erals smile enigmatically when they are 
asked, When will U.M.T. begin? They 
have no immediate hopes for a full 
blown U.M.T. but would like a “pilot” 
plan involving a few thousand men— 
just to keep the U.M.T. idea from fad- 
ing away. 


Be nice, please 

& There'll be no (well, hardly any) 
cussin’ in the corps when, if and as 
Congress approves U.M.T. The U.M.T. 


commission promises that. The com- 
mission says vulgarity among soldiers 
results from a few dirty-mouths who 
spread obscenity like a disease; that the 
majority of boys dislike it but join in 
because someone tells them that pro- 
fanity is a mark of manliness.) Now 
the military knows how to reduce pro- 
fanity and intends to do so by (1) 
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This 5000-watt artificial sun rides hoop-like tracks 
and moves through a 180° arc to simulate the sun 
anytime of the day, anywhere in the world. 





Direct sun causes uncomfortable brightness near 
windows, extreme contrast in other parts of room. 
Insulux Fenestration directs and spreads daylight to 
ceiling, keeps brightness at comfortable levels. 


THE “SUN” THAT NEVER SETS 


IN Daylight Engineering STUDY 


What happens to the sun’s rays when 
they shine on glass block or other trans- 
mitting material at 3:08 pm in Bombay; 
Portland, Oregon; or Newburgh, N. Y.? 
Engineers at the Daylighting Labora- 
tory, Engineering Research Institute, 
University of Michigan can tell you! 


Typical of the complex instruments 
developed by Daylight Engineers to aid 
them in their 11-year study in daylight 
research is this ‘“‘push-button sun.” 
With it, and other specially built equip- 
ment, they can accurately reproduce 
daylight conditions anywhere in the 
world. They can help plan your build- 
ings with predetermined daylight dis- 
tribution to permit you to get the 


highest quality light from daylight...to 
make it do a better indoor lighting job. 

From this research came Insulux 
Light Directing Glass Block No. 363— 
the block that controls light so effi- 
ciently that entire glass areas can be 
used to transmit free daylight from early 
morning to late afternoon. 


A Daylight Engineer will be glad to 
show you the benefits that Insulux 
Glass Block® can bring to your struc- 
tures. Just write: Daylight Engineering 
Laboratory, Dept. N.S.12, Box 1035, 
Toledo 1, Ohio . . . Insulux Division, 
American Structural Prod- gc 
ucts Co., Subsidiary of | 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co, 


INSU LUX renestration systems 


— by the leaders of Daylight Engineering 








explaining persuasively that profanity 
adds nothing to manhood and (2) 
awarding demerits for persistent of- 
fenders. 

The anti-cussin’ campaign is only one 
means by which the U.M.T. commission 
promises to safeguard the boys’ welfare. 
The U.M.T. commission says that no 
3.2 beer will be sold in a U.M.T. camp 
or training area; that each boy will be 
required to attend lectures on sex educa- 
tion, religion and citizenship; that a 
complete troop information and educa- 
tion program will be set up for every 
one of the U.M.T camps. 


Fleischmann on the stand 


> As every USS. official must in time, 
D.P.A. boss Manly Fleischmann came 
before a congressional committee to ex- 
plain his rules and dictums. The com- 
mittee wanted to know: Why are schools 
and colleges without steel, while movie 
theaters, garages and gas stations are 
going up? Why not trim down the 


demands of other steel users to make 
available enough for education? 

Mr. Fleischmann came without a pre- 
pared speech. But as he began to testify 
he was handed a 500 word — 





\ TRANSMITTING 
DISEASE GERMS 
specify 
BRADLEY WASH FOUNTAINS 


Bradley 54-inch cir- 
cular Washfountains 
with foot-control 
serve up to 10 stu- 
dents simultaneously 
—each with clean run- 
we water. Also 
made in semi-circular 
wall type. 


@ In a recent issue of the medical journal, Lancet, an 
article treats of transmission of disease germs, possibly 
polio, from different persons touching handles to flush 
The doctor’s suggestion was that foot pedals 


toilets. 
be developed for the purpose. 


Bradley, in developing sanitary wash fixtures, recog- 
The foot-contro! found on 
Bradley Washfountains and the smaller DUO-Wash- 
fountain eliminate faucets and the possibility of trans- 
mitting disease germs through touching them. That is 
why Bradleys have become the standard in schools and 


nized this preventive factor. 


institutions. 


All details, illustrations, and dimensions are included 
in Catalog 4701. Copy will be mailed on request. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Mich- 


igan Street,-Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY, 
Us 


Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 





A Few Recent 

Installations 
Abraham Lincoln H. 5S. 
Athlone Blind School 
Broadview School 
Celina School 
meg oy se ov 
Eugene High Schoo! 
Fayetteville Ss ony 
Gilman Grade School 
Hickman City Schools 
Jefferson School 
Oak Ridge High School 
Pershing High School 
Proviso High School 
Riverside-Brookfield H. S. 
Sir Francis Drake H. S. 
University of Hlinois 
University of 


Washington State Collage 











Write today for a 
copy of Catalog 
4701. 





He told Chairman Bailey it was from 
the railroad car manufacturers. He said 
the industry claims disaster for the na- 
tion unless railroad makers get more 
steel. That's the way ‘it goes, said 
Fleischmann. Everyone threatens dis- 
aster. The farm equipment makers. The 
public utility industry. The military 
establishments. Everyone wants more 
steel, he said; no one is satisfied with 
the quarterly allotments. He isn’t either, 
he said. But he’s found no way to 
invent steel. 

He then explained the “basic trouble” 
confronting school builders. What they 
need, he said, is special types of steel— 
structural shapes and forms and struc- 
tural bars. That's exactly where the 
big pinch is. Nearly everyone wants 
structural steel. Except the auto indus- 
try, that is, which needs steel sheeting. 
That is why, he explained, it wouldn't 
help school users to cut down automo- 
bile production. 

When Chairman Bailey flashed photo- 
graphs showing movie theaters and de- 
partment stores under construction, Mr. 
Fleischmann said: “Oh, they got their 
steel long before controls came into 
effect. Besides, some of them use only 
a ton or two which can be gotten by 
anyone without authorization, schools 
included.” 

While the hearings were going on, 
the Senate and the House passed joint 
resolutions asking D.P.A. to review all 
steel allocations so as to give schools 
and colleges a better break. “I shall take 
these resolutions to heart,” said Mr. 
Fleischmann. 

And before leaving the stand, Mr. 
Fleischmann offered a hope and a con- 
structive suggestion. The hope: The 
steel shortage should be over toward 
the end of 1952. The constructive sug- 
gestion: School architects should switch 
to reinforced concrete when possible. 


Health abounding! 

> Health is on the minds of Wash- 
ington officials. For the first time in 
its 153 year history the U.S. Public 
Health Service published a book, call- 
ing it “Environment and Health.” Its 
emphasis is on prevention of sickness 
rather than on treatment, suggesting 
how natural environment (water, air, 
food) and man-made environment 
(home, school, working place, play- 
ground) can promote health. 

At the same time, the A.A.S.A. pulled 
off the shelf its 1942 yearbook on health, 
had it rewritten, enlarged and reissued 
this month under its old title “Health 
in Schools.” In tune with the times, 
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from kindergarten ...to college — 
EVERY CLASS BENEFITS! 


Few other educational tools offer the 
amazing versatility of use that a Revere 

rder provides. From the kindergarten 
youngster’s gaining self-assurance by hear- 
ing his own voice reciting nursery rhymes 
... to the advanced language student per- 
fecting his accent by listening to his own 
recordings . . . Revere fills an important 
need in every classroom that no other piece 
of equipment can equal! 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 

research, this sensational Long Play record- 

er embodies outstanding features found in 

no other recorder. Note these advantages: 

ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL—Records two full 

hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 

using only one-half the ordinary amount 

of tape. 

Add to these, all the regular Revere features 

and you have a recorder that fulfills the 

cnarnne demands he omens — 

lecide now upon a better echool year ahea MODEL T-500—Detuxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 

with aor tee See this be oe e oo attachment cord, 2 reek (one pe a pain case. $179.50 

pad ead 99 6, or write direct for complete MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 
MODEL T-100—Standard, !-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and corrying case. $169.50 


Re DC 7 MODEL TR-200—Standord, with buitin-radio. aniide 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone”’ sound. F'or silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Just picture this P-A-X telephone on 
your desk. Then think how it can help 
you in the thousand and one details of 
school administration! 

Through its quick, two-way telephone 
service, you talk at will with any of your 
teachers, engineers, maintenance men, 
administrative personnel. Every call is 
private, reaching exactly the person 
called—-never disturbing classes in ses- 
sion. With P-A-X you need no messen- 
gers; matters are handled and disposed 
of much quicker than by “foot power”. 

P-A-X systems provide all these ad- 
vantages at a cost well within the limi- 
tations of school budgets. Let us tell you 
how! Please address: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Offices in principal cities. EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS: 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 





Be 


P-A-X Telephones speed school business 





PAX is equipment you own. It has no con- 
nection with city telephone facilities. 


PAX automatic telephones provide quick 
telephone service within your school. 


PAX handles all inside calls... frees city 
telephones to give improved outside service. 


PAX gives you administrative control and 
coordinates work for all departments, 


PAX cuts costs by saving time and steps 
and preventing errors. 


PAX reduces recurring rental charges on 
city telephone facilities. 











the book includes a new chapter on 
mental hygiene. It stresses anew that 
the school nurse is not a wiper of bloody 
noses but a health consultant and coun- 
selor. It emphasizes with renewed 
vigor the need for a school health coun- 
cil to keep an eye on the over-all health 
problems of a school. 

Finally, it turns to a rarely expressed 
thought: “The health of the superin- 
tendent is the keynote of the health 
program of the entire school system.” 
The physician among the yearbook 
authors suggests that a school adminis- 
trator had better keep his weight down; 
attend as many civic luncheon club 
meetings as possible so as to eat leisure- 
ly; develop a hobby; never apologize for 
taking off an evening, a week end or a 
week for rest. 

“Recreation and play are essential to 
the school administrator for the easing 
of tensions and the recharging of vital 
energies,” says the yearbook. 


No more planning 

B& The word “depression” is a word in 
history books for this generation, but 
until 1949 it was still a bugaboo for 
middle-aged men in government who 
remember 1929. As late as two years 
ago planning in Washington was still 
concerned “with cushioning the shock 
of possible depressions.” Into this cate- 
gory fell the scheme to have ready a 
shelf of public works should a depres- 
sion hit. The theory was that, with the 
blueprints ready, public authorities could 
go right into construction of schools, 
hospitals and viaducts, and thus provide 
jobs for the jobless. 

To pay for the shelf of blueprints 
public works promoters persuaded Con- 
gress to enact the Advance Planning 
Program for nonfederal public works. 
Under it, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency lent money for draw- 
ing public building plans, carefully ex- 
plaining that the loan did not imply the 
government was also to lend money for 
erecting the structures. 

Last month the Advance Planning 
Program came to a tired halt. Its 
achievements? Loans totaling $7,000,- 
000 to 263 school boards and other 
educational authorities. In Norfolk 
County, Virginia, the money is being 
used to plan on a countywide basis. 
Educational authorities in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Omaha, Neb.; Schenectady, N.Y., 
and St. Louis received funds for plan- 
ing large-scale building programs. 

But that's the end. There's no more 
money, no more program—and no more 
fear of a depression. 
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Geodrich Street Schoel—Uniondale, Hempstead, Li, N.Y. 
Architect: Frederic P. nasa ae tp mn oop “eda 
‘ontractor: Geeco Elect. Construction Corporation 


Electrical C 


au BETTER LIGHT on the Subject 


of with PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Planned lighting is needed in homemaking rooms, as in all classrooms 

of the modern school. Teachers and students alike 

increase their efficiency and save their eyesight. To aid 

in selecting the proper fluorescent and incandescent units 

for every schoolroom use, Pittsburgh Reflector Company offers you 
*Ksomething beer has come to schoo! the valuable booklet “Planned Lighting for Modern Schools.” 


lighting” with the Monroe series of 4 
and 8-foot fluorescent luminaires. Rug- Write for your free copy today. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


install and maintain, Monroe units fit 
into your plans and budget. 

419 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
Permaflector Lighting Engineers in All Principal Cities 
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There's no HUMOR 


in a broken bone.... 


Don’t Wait for an Accident 
before Switching to the 


LEGGE SYSTEM 


of Safety Floor Maintenance 


One man laughed when Miss Williams’ 
feet skidded out from under her. But 
his face froze when he learned she had 
suffered a compound fracture. 

Accidents aren't funny! That's why 
so many office buildings, industrial 
plants, hospitals and schools now use 
the LEGGE System of Safety Maintenance. 

You see, floors can be attractively 
polished without being slippery. Surveys 
show LEGGE Safety Polishes reduce acci- 
dents as much as 95%. 

That means relief from worry over 
negligence claims and, very likely, a 
saving in insurance costs. Eliminates 
production bottlenecks, too, by reducing 
personnel absenteeism. 

What’s more, Safety Maintenance 
costs less. We'll be glad to prove that 
to you. 


Why not have your floors inspected 


Engineer? For eye-opening facts about 
your floors, mail the coupon today. Get 
our easy-to-read “Mr. 
Higby” booklet FREE. 


“WALTER G. LEGGE 
Company, Inc., 101 
Park Ave., New York, 
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A.A.S.A. Balloting for Several 
Offices; Resuits January 5 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— With tabula- 
tion of nominating ballots completed, 
attention of American Association of 
School Administrators’ members now 
turns to the election of officers. 

In the running for president, presi- 
dent-elect, vice president, and member 
of executive committee are 11 men 
and one woman. Their names, as an- 
nounced by the A.A.S.A tellers on No- 
vember 3, are: 

Nominated for president: Supts. E. 
Leslie Bowsher, Toledo, Ohio; Jordan 
L. Larson, Mount Vernon, N.Y., and 
Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Nominated for president-elect: Supts. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; William H. Lemmel, Baltimore, 
and Paul Loser, Trenton, N.J. 

Nominated for vice president: Supts. 
Irby B. Carruth, Austin, Tex. and 
George D. Hann, Ardmore, Okla., and 
State Superintendent Pearl A. Wana- 
maker of Washington. 

Nominated for member of executive 
committee: Supts. Will C. Crawford, 
San Diego, Calif.; Philip J. Hickey, St. 
Louis, and Starr M. King, Beverly, 
Mass. 

A.AS.A. members have until De- 
cember 21 to send in final ballots. Win- 
ners in the election will be announced 


| January 5. 


| Lacy to Direct Citizens Commission 
| Regional Office in Denver 
at no obligation by a LEGGE Safety | 


New YorK.— 
Leeds Lacy has been 
chosen by the Na- 
tional Citizens 


| Commission for 


the Public Schools 
to direct its new 


citizen participation in behalf of public 
school improvement. The members of 
the commission in the Denver six-state 
area are Palmer Hoyt, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Denver Post, and Raymond 
Rubicam of Scottsdale, Ariz. 


New Tests for Deferment 
of College Students Planned 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The new series 
of Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Tests to provide local draft boards 
with evidence of the aptitude of regis- 
trants for college work for use as guid- 
ance in considering college students for 
deferment will be given December 13 
and again on April 24. 

They will be given by the Educational 
Testing Service at more than 1000 dif- 
ferent centers throughout the United 
States and its territories. Application 
blanks for the test are now available at 
all local boards. 

Students whose academic year will 
end in January 1952 are urged by the 
U.S. Office of Education to apply for 
the December 13 test, so that they will 
have scores in their files when the local 
board reconsiders their cases in January 
to determine whether they meet the 
criteria for further deferment as stu- 
dents. 


Manual to Help Architects Use 
Minimum of Critical Materials 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A manual to 
help school architects get along with a 
minimum of critical materials will be 
released by the Federal Security Agency 
December 1, according to Carl J. Thye, 
architectural engineer, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Foremost among suggestions to school 
building authorities will be to adopt 
the use of reinforced concrete on a wide 


scale. Other suggestions will deal with 
the conservation of lumber, plumbing 
and electrical supplies, flooring and 


| fourth regional of- 
| fice in Denver, 
| Henry Toy Jr., ex- 


17, N.Y. In Toronto, 


J. W. Turner Co. Leeds Lacy 


Branch offices in 
principal cities. 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. ¥-12 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. 


Signed. 





Firm. 





Address 


City. Zone State 


ee 
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ecutive director of N.C.C.PS., has an- 
nounced. 
The office, to be located at 1100 Four- 


| teenth street, will serve Montana, Wyo- 
| ming, Colorado, Arizona, Utah and New 
| Mexico. 


Financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the New York Community Trust, the 
National Citizens Commission is a non- 
profit organization to encourage further 


roofing materials. 

The manual will recommend: 

Where it is necessary to design with 
structural steel the design should be 
based on the “Specification for the 
Design Fabrication and Erection of 
Structural Steel for Buildings” of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Where it is advisable to design with 
reinforced concrete the design should 
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Plan Now to solve your 


SPAC 








ATTRACTIVE 


E PROBLEMS 


= peemanesitly- 


hundreds of schools now enjoy the many advantages of 


HAUSERMAN 
MOVABLE INTERIORS 


APPEARANCE PRACTICALLY i RO MAINTENANCE LIFETIME FACTORY SERVICE 


... blends perfectly with any type of - mever require repainting. Ordi- ... factory-trained experts ready on 
decorating or functional office scheme. nary soap and water maintain like- short notice to service of move your 


new appearance indefinitely. Hauserman installation. 


IT PAYS TO PLAN AHEAD ... and mow is the time to 








plan to make maximum use of the cost-saving advan- 


tages of Hauserman Movable Interiors when you 
Only HAUSERMAN = remodel or expand any school facilities. 


A new non-metallic panel con- 
struction which exclusively com- 
bines the best features of a// types 
of interior partitions. It is sound- 
proof ... moistureproof .. . rigid 
. strong ... durable . . . stays 
permanently flat. It’s another 
result of unending research by 
Hauserman—pioneer in the con- 
ception, development and produc- 
tion of modern movable interiors. 
*Trade Mark 


* Unprecedented demand for these modern walls and 
partitions has given us heavy immediate production 
schedules. By anticipating your needs in advance, you 
will insure delivery and erection of your complete 


Hauserman installation on time. 

A Hauserman representative will be glad to answer 
your questions and give you detailed information about 
these and other advantages. Write today to The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 7556 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


~Z AUSERMAN 
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Keep Your Guard Up... 
DAY AND NITE...FOR YEARS AND YEARS — 


You can rely on Continental fence—the only 
fence made of KONIK steei—to keep your 
cued up. KONIK, an open —— alloy 
steel, contains copper, nickel, aad chromium 
for greater strength, {or extra resistance to | Teen es as 
op aaneent copecsontntive. “ghia 5 owe menvel on property 
*Lve to present National Defense require- protection. 
ments for nickel and chromium, two critical 
war materials, Continental Fence at present 
is available in Copper Steel only. 
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STEEL CORPORATION 


Pa CONTINENTAL 


PRODUCERS Of Menvlecturer's Wie in mony sine. KOKOTE, Peme Sevled, Coppered, Tinned, Anneoled, ALSO. Coated ond UncostedeStee! Sheets. Ne-h, 
shaper, tempers ond Anisher. incivding Gobvonted. — Liquer Fiashed, ight, Lond Comted, 006 iperie! ere — Con'nental Chen Lint Pence, ond other product 





ALUMINUM TRIM 


Extruded aluminum. Permo- 
nent rich satin finish. Spot- 
less beovty — requires no 
painting or upkeep. For in 
advance of wood or ordi- 


Duracite Chalkboard with Clearcite green surface is the 
answer to all chalkboard probl Longer life. Finest, 
most durable writing surface. Sight Saving. Color Har- 
es ote iG ABE Ag mony adaptable to every type of wall eaciredinn: Easy, 
tocking. 5 pastel colors in economical installation and moderate price. 
vorious mountings for every 
wall and color scheme. 


Send for Booklet 53 
Write 


CLARIDGE 


PRODUCTS 
6723 N. Olmsted 
Chicage 31, HI, 
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be based on the “Building Code Re- 
quirements for Reinforced Concrete” 
of the American Concrete Institute, 
18263 W. McNickols Road, Detroit. 

All plumbing work should be laid 
out and scheduled to use materials not 
in excess of the requirements set forth 
in the proposed “National Plumbing 
Code,” June 1951, issued by N.P.A. 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

All electrical work should be laid out 
and scheduled to use scarce materials 
not in excess of the requirements set 
forth in “National Electrical Code,” 
1947 edition, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City. 

The use of reinforced concrete makes 
many steel conservation measures avail- 
able to the designer, the manual will 
say. Among them are: 

1. Flat slab construction which shows 


| economies over beam and girder, pan 


or the masonry filler types. 

2. The use of square or rectangular 
columns with ties in lieu of smaller 
columns with spirals save steel. 

3. High strength concrete in columns 
with relatively more load carried by the 
concrete in lieu of highly reinforced 
columns should be investigated. 


Fourth Level of Education 
Will Be Largest of All 


Los ANGELES.—A move is afoot to 
add a fourth level to the solid three- 
level structure of primary, secondary 
and higher educational institutions. 

This new level is potentially the 
largest of them all, for its student body 
is the total adult population. It has an 
already established enrollment of 30,- 
000,000 and the figure is growing each 
year. What is new for 1952 is that 
adult education is becoming a unified, 
integrated movement. 

The challenge of this vision gave 
added significance to the first national 
conference of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U.S.A.'in Los Angeles 
on October 22 to 25. Almost 500 
delegates from 32 states worked an 
average of 12 hours a day hammering 
out solutions to such problems as the 
réle of adult education in national 
security, developing effective citizens, 
improving intergroup relations, meeting 
the needs of older adults, and nearly 
20 others. 

A wide variety of fields represented 
illustrates the fact that the fourth level 
of our educational system will be much 
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American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


has functional values never before incorporated 


in a school desk with chair 


Innovations of far-reaching benefit to 
the school child have won high praise 
for the American Universal ‘“Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436) from edu- 
cators everywhere. It is known as 
the key to co-ordinated classroom en- 
vironment because—in this vital work 
unit of school equipment—it intro- 
duces features that lead to better 
vision, better posture. End results 
are improved health, faster learning. 

Only this desk has a top adjustable, 
easily and quietly, to three approved 
positions—20°, 10°, and level. Also 
unique is the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustability that facilitates focal 
adjustment to all tasks. The seat 
swivels 45° either way to silent, cush- 
ioned stops, reducing body torque in- 
duced by right or left hand and eye 
preferences, and assuring easy ingress 
and egress. Natural-wood finish has 
30% to 55% light reflectance. Sani- 
tary, one-piece, steel book-box is 
roomy, easily accessible. 

A full-color brochure, with full de- 
scriptions and detailed specifications, 
will be sent free on request. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN * BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, CHURCH, TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AND FOLDING CHAIRS 


American Universal Table Free 
with No. 368 Envoy Chairs - Booklets: 


Ideal set for classrooms, dormi- “The Co-ordinated 
tories, libraries, offices, dining Classroom” and “The 
rooms, Combines functional ' Case for the ‘Ten- 
beauty, durability, convenience, : Twenty’”—two 

at moderate price. Sizes for waite authoritative works on 
Kindergarten, elementary and = the modern classroom. 
high school use, Write Dept. 5, 
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THE RECORD-MAKING COMBINATION 


that brings fine music to millions 


can help you get real 
_ PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your 
school recordings 





for the finest in 
magnetic recording 


ii i ® 


for flawless perfection 
in instantaneous disc 
and master recording 


Sages manufacture of high fidelity phonograph records demands the 
highest quality in both the original sound recordings and the masters 
from which pressings are made. And the country’s leading record producers 
have found that Audiotape and Audiodiscs are the ideal combination for 
meeting these exacting requirements — Audiotape for the original sound 
and Audiodiscs for the master recordings. 

You get this same unsurpassed performance — at no extra cost — when 
you use Audiotape and Audiodiscs in your school recording work. For 
these Audio products are made to the most exacting quality standards — 
by the only company in America devoted solely to the manufacture of fine 
sound recording materials, both discs and tape. 

If it’s quality you want, Audiotape and Audiodiscs speak for themselves. 
Remember, too, that Audiotape in both 1250 and 2500 foot reels, is 
guaranteed splice free. 


AUDIOSCRIPTS 1951 


Twelve complete, non-royalty radio scripts — for 
less than ten cents each! These student-written 
scripts were selected from prize winning entries 
in the Scholastic Magazines’ and AER contests 
for 1951, Available at cost — $1.00 net each. 


AUDIO RECORD 


A free monthly publication containing up-to-the- 
minute information of timely interest to both edu- 
cational and professional sound recordists, A post 
card or letter will add your name to our mailing 
list, without cost or obligation. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


*Trade Mark 
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more complex and much less stand- 
ardized than are the other three. Among 
those attending were representatives of 
university extension, public evening 
high schools, agricultural extension serv- 
ice, the armed services, public libraries, 
Anti-Defamation League, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., League of Women Voters, 
American Association of University 
Women, labor unions, industries, 
churches, prisons, women’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and many others. 
The fourth level will obviously in- 
clude many professional adult educators, 
but there will be many more volunteer 
or part-time paid workers who until 
| now haven't thought of themselves as 
| adult educators at all. 
| What happened at the Los Angeles 
| conference? A number of committee 
reports added up to a dynamic program 
of action on many fronts for the 
coming year. The delegate assembly 
outlined the permanent organizational 
structure of the association. Perhaps 
more significant than these specific 
actions was the resolution growing out 
of the conference to work together in 
a unifying movement to build a fourth 
level of our educational system. As 
Houston Peterson of the department 
of social philosophy at Rutgers pre- 
dicted in his keynote address, our entire 
educational system is in danger of being 
poisoned unless we hurry up and get 
an educated adult population —Re- 
ported by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES, ad- 
| ministrative coordinator, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. 








Transportation Meeting Develops 
Tentative Bus Standards 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Tentative 
minimum standards for transit or metro- 
politan types of school buses were de- 
veloped at an Interim National Confer- 

| ence on School Transportation held in 
Washington, D.C., November 1 through 
3 

The conference considered all phases 
of vehicle construction—over-all maxi- 
mum length (35 feet), and width (8 

| feet), minimum inside body height 

| (5% feet), types and locations of serv- 

| ice and emergency doors, lighting and 
signal systems, body construction (all 
steel or of other metal with a composite 
strength at least equivalent to all steel 

| as certified by the manufacturer), and 
many others. 

The sole purpose of the conference, 
as stated in advance of its meeting, was 
the development of standards for two 
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“Miter months of study we chose 
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Educator 





WITH PLASTIC SIDES 





=> 


The Educator, a two-lamp louvered fluorescent 
luminaire, has been designed scientifically to meet 
the rigid requirements of good classroom lighting. 
The low-brightness plastic sides, wide lighting dis- 
tribution, and extremely low brightness on all lighted 
surfaces add up to highly efficient lighting with total 
absence of glare. The fixture can be mounted indi- 
vidually or in continuous rows as shown above. The 
clean, modern lines of the Educator and its attractive 
white enamel finish will add to the beauty and smart 
appearance of your classrooms. 


WRITE NOW 


for full data about the LPI 
Educator. If you have any 
special probl org 
LPI engineers, specialists in 
Planned School Lighting, will 
be glad to help you. No charge 
or obligation. Write today. 
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The LPI Educator is designed to im- 
prove and protect vision in classrooms. 








DEARBORN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FIND LPI LIGHTING BEST 
AFTER EXHAUSTIVE RESEARCH 


Listen to A. D. Brainard, Assistant Superintendent 
Public Schools, Dearborn, Michigan: ‘Realizing the vital 
importance of protecting children against eyestrain, we 
studied for months the problem of scientific classroom 
lighting. After examining the products of many manufac- 
turers, we decided on the LPI Educator. We have now 
completed relighting forty-two classrooms, and in addition 
we are using LPI fixtures in six new schools and two 
more now under construction. We are highly satisfied.” 


Do you have a classroom lighting problem? LPI Light- 
ing Engineers are at your service—without cost or 
obligation. 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS, Inc. 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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types of vehicles only recently intro- 
duced into school service. Following 
reviews by technical and editorial com- 
mittees, conference findings will be pub- 
lished by the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This forthcoming 
report will give manufacturers and con- 
sumers of transit or metropolitan types 
of school buses the same sort of guid- 
ance now available to the producers and 
users of conventional types of school 
buses in an earlier publication of the 


commission, “Minimum Standards for 
School Buses, 1948 Revised Edition.” 
While the conference was called to 
develop standards for two specified types 
of vehicles, it perhaps was inevitable 
that at least some phases of the con- 
ference action would relate to all types 
of vehicles in school service. National 
school bus chrome, for example, long 
recommended for use on all school buses, 
was more specifically designated as “paint 
deposit sample No. 1305, gloss, yellow.” 
The conference recommended that lique- 





y 1? satis student 


P scoatites 


wie 


Dietitians recognize in hot nourishing Casseroles made of low-cost 
foods the best means of keeping the cost of Cafeteria meals in 
line. KEEP YOUR BLODGETT BUSY. A Blodgett isa NATURAL 
in preparing low-cost, tasty and filling Baked Dishes, such as 
Macaroni and Cheese, Meat Loaf, Scalloped Potatoes and Baked 
Puddings, as well as Premise-Baked goods like appetising hot 
tolls, cakes and pies which appeal to students’ appetites. Sections 
are separately fired to permit baking 

and general cookery at one tempera- 

ture in one section, while you roast 





eatlead LOW 


meats at 
TEMPERATURE in another, thus less- 


Blodget makes ovens from its ‘“‘Basic Three’ de- 
sign which provides the units to make 24 models. 


aa BLODGETT Ee 





fied petroleum gas be used only in 
vehicles designated specifically for its 
use. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers was the major sponsor 
of the Interim National Conference on 
School Transportation. Cooperating 
sponsors were the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. The con- 
ference was staffed by the National 
Commission on Safety Education of the 
N.E.A. H. C. Bleckschmide, assistant to 


. the superimendent, Normandy Consoli- 


dated School District, St. Louis, was 
chairman; Clarence S. Bruce, assistant 
chief, automotive section, National Bu- 
reau of. Standards, Washington, D.C, 
was technical adviser, and Stanley A. 
Abercrombie, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
conference secretary. 

Other participants were representa- 
tives of state departments of education 
and city school systems, manufacturers 
of school buses and representatives of 
national organizations, such as the Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, interested 
in school transportation. 


Jackson Heads County and 
Rural Area Superintendents 


DALLAS, TEX.— 
“One of our major 
interests is to see 
that every child in 
the rural sections of 
this nation is given 
that kind of educa- 
tion to which he is ~ 
entitled,” Frank M. - 
Jackson, newly 
elected president of the County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, a division 
of the department of rural education of 
the National Education Association, 
stated recently. 

“Of course, we are vitally concerned 
in having teachers that are specially 
trained in rural education in addition 
to their general academic training.” 

At the national conference in early 
October the other officers elected were: 
first vice president, Harry W. Gross, 
district superintendent of schools, Nas- 
sau County, Mineola, N.Y., and second 
vice president, Cecil E. Shuffield, super- 
intendent, Howard County schools, 
Nashville, Ark. 

Members of the executive committee 
are: D. D. Harrah, assistant superin- 
tendent, Greenbrier County schools, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; Daisy 


F, M. Jackson 
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: ” at te eas 1. Automatic clear sig- 
never. before combined on ONE machine! nal. Gives ovlomatic 
¥ ‘ printed proof of whether or 
x not the machine was clear 
when the operator started 

2. Automatic space-up of tape. musk 

Spaces tape to correct tear-off posi- i ‘ 

tion when total is printed. Saves time, 
effort, paper. i : hn 


6. Subtractions in 

; red. Can never be 

Ee ae a _ mistaken for additions. 

3. Automatic credit balance. fe ae Stand out prominently 
Actual minus totals are automati- | nes See aly even after amounts 
cally computed, and printed by Pee rik bee have been ‘‘checked 
a single touch of the total bar, | - ae : : ; off’ on the tape. Iden- 
Prints in red, with CR symbol. poss ‘ ‘ tified instantly, for 
i ; : j ; everyone knows the 

meaning of red figures. 


soeccoenreempecmccacnmmcmemmenscomemmrmameenmemns <r 


SU-earererieemenespeerrees :ccmpmemmammnes 


4. Full, visible keyboard. 
All ciphers print automati- 
cally — saving time, motion, 
and effort! Two or more keys 
can be depressed simultane- 
ously, Amounts remain visible 
until added. 


7. Large answer dials. 
Always show the occumu- 
lated total in large numer- 
als, Permit use of machine 
without tape. 


5. Easy-touch key action. Depres- os x | 8. Heavy-duty construction. Compact 
sion of keys is practically effortless, % for desk use. Portable enough to move 
yet sufficient to tell when you have de- about, yet rugged enough to carry on 
pressed a key. Tension is uniform 314 oz, through long yeors of hard service. 


Seat aa 
These National Adding Machine features Call the local National Cash Register 
can mean money to you... intime saved Company’s office, or the dealer or dis- 
... in added accuracy ... in more work _ tributor for National Adding Machines. 


done with less effort. Prove it in your Arrange for a revealing demonstration 
own office, on your own work. now. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
b. 
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More 
Reflecting 








“'Screen- 
Master” 
Clearer, Shorper, 
Brighter Pictures 


because of Radiants 
million mirror 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror’”’ screen fabric. = 


RADIANT 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1202 S. Talman, Chicago 8, lil. 
Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’ 
Fobric—and brochure on Radiant line. 


Name 
Address. 








City. 
7 


(My deeler's name is 








Pee 2ee2eoe2seese 





SSeS sseeeesesel 


‘Projection Screens: 
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E. Howard, superintendent, Genessee 
County schools, Flint, Mich.; Ruth R. 
Lytle, superintendent, Otero County 
schools, La Junta, Colo.; Vaughn D. Sei- 
del, superintendent, Alameda County 
schools, Oakland, Calif., and Paul D. 
West, superintendent, Fulton County 
schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Tom Green County public schools in 
Texas, is a former principal at Bates- 
ville, Tex., and has held teaching or ad- 
ministrative positions at several other 
towns in Texas, including Live Oak, 
Woodward and San Angelo. 

A past president and life member ot 
the Texas State Teachers Association, 
he served as vice president of the Texas 
County Superintendents and Supervisors’ 
Association in 1945. 


-C.O. President Urges 
Spending for Public Schools 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Philip Murray, 
C.LO. president, warned recently in the 
C.LO. News that the American people 
“can rejoice in what we have accom- 
plished in the building of the American 
school system, but we cannot afford to 
be smug.” 

Pointing to the “increasingly serious 
| financial crisis” existing in the American 
| schools, he said: 

“We in the CLO. believe that if we 
are to give a decent education to our 
school population, we must be prepared 
to spend billions of dollars to obtain it. 
Such spending is not extravagance—it is 
sound investment in the future of de- 
mocracy. 

“Many of the states cannot afford the 
money to bring their schools up to mod- 
ern standards. A federal program to help 
them build new classrooms is desperately 
needed.” 

Another major menace to our free 
school system—-“the threat of persecu- 
tion and recrimination from reactionary 
pressure groups’—is preventing the 
teaching of realistic courses about life, 
he said. “Unless parents and community 
leaders are alert in other areas, these 
malicious groups will spread their cam- 
paigns to other cities.” 


1952 A.A.S.A. Yearbook 
Concerns Superintendency 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 1952 year- 
book of the American Association - of 
School Administrators,'to be published 
early in February, has been entitled “The 
American School Superintendency.” The 
largest A.A.S.A. yearbook on record, its 








FROM THE TEST TUBES OF THE 
FULLER RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Fuller has called on modern chem- 
istry to fill in the chinks in Nature’s 
processes. Take gloss, for example. 
Fuller’s modern research laboratory 
has developed a new method of 
crystallization control which per- 
mits Fuller Floor Waxes to hold 
gloss longer, yet remain extremely 
durable to wear. Water resistant — 
yet easily removed with soap and 
water. Anti-slip — yet not tacky. 
Also; Fuller Furniture Polish, Metal 
Polish and All-Purpose Cleaner. 
For more information, write to... 


Fuller 


° . 
SHIPPED FROM NINE 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS 


3646 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
in Canada: Fuller Brush Co., itd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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now... the 
professional-type 
tape recorder for 
quality-conscious 
schools! | 


7 


new [[[jebcor tape recorder 


Lighten the load of your 
overburdened teachers with 


Music teachers find 
Webcor speeds 
band or orchestra 
rehearsals because 
students learn fast- 
er by hearing their 
mistakes. 


Speech teachers say 
Webcor helps stu- 
dents improve dic- 
tion and delivery 
faster. 


Stenography teach- 
ers find recorded 
dictation exercises 
frees them for Per 
sonal, individual 
instruction. 


Language teachers 
feel that Webcor 
guides students in 
vocal exercises by 
quickly showing 
errors. 
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by Webster-Chicago 


Here’s the newest member of the famous Webster-Chicago recorder 
family—a tape recorder with performance and features usually 
found only on instruments costing hundreds of dollars! Not only 
does the Webcor reproduce with matchless fidelity, but it’s as 


easy to operate as a radio! 


Only Webcor—of all popular priced tape recorders—offers 
you all these professional-like features: 


@ Three speeds: fast for music, slow 
for speech, fast forward or rewind. 
@ Two hours of recording on one 7” 
reel for double economy. 

@ Specially designed, high fidelity 
AC amplifier. 


@ Six-inch PM speaker, enclosed and 
dust-free. 


@ Records or plays in beth directions 
without inconvenience of reel turn- 
over. 

@ Two recording heads and two 
motors for smoother operation. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


The greatest name in magnetic recorders 


and Fonografs 





Call your local Webster-Chicago dealer for 


full information on the famous line of 


America’s 


Webster-Chicago | gon oon (first choice in 


and wire recorders porta 
sound systems. 


to-use magnetic tape 
ble 





For sloppy weather cleanups! 
Johnsons 


FONCaNTRATE 


The new lightning-fast, no-scrubbing cleaner ! 


For all 
cleanable surfaces... 
@® terrazzo 
@ marble 
@ ceramic tile 
@ vitreous tile 
@ asphalt tile 
@ rubber tile 
@ wood 


@ linoleum 





Faster...Easier... 
Cleans in 60 seconds! 


Emerel cuts oil, dirt, grease, surface stains 
instantly! Simply mop on—leave for 60 sec- 
onds—remove. That's all there is to it. No 
scrubbing. Dirt, grime, grease come off with 
Emerel solution. 

Emerel acts instantly and cleans com- 
pletely—even when used with cold or hard 
water! Ideal for floors, walls, ceilings, wood- 
work. Deodorizes all surfaces. Costs only 
pennies per gallon of solution. 


Write today for free Emere! demonstration! 


on Johnsons 


See special offer on opposite page ! 


S. C. ane” & SON, INC. 


Maintenance Products Dept. NS12 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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17 chapters are devoted to the superin- 
tendency as it is developing in cities, in 
community school systems, in rural areas, 
and at county and state department 
levels. Also to be found in the book are 
the results of a questionnaire filled out 
by nearly 4000 superintendents two 
years ago, showing new trends in school 
administration and illustrations of good 
practices on the administrative level. 


" Earl W. Anderson Heads 


Department of Higher Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The depart- 
ment of higher education of the Na- 
tional Education Association has chosen 
as its new president Earl W. Anderson, 
professor of higher education at Ohio 
State University. Francis P. Clarke, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was elected vice president. 

The election was by a nationwide mail 
ballot among the 18,744 members of the 
department. 

Members elected for two-year terms 
on the éxecutive committee of the de- 


| partment include: Doak S$. Campbell, 


president of Florida State University; 
Harold W. Stoke, dean of the graduate 
school at the University of Washington, 
and Hoyt Trowbridge, professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Oregon. 


Bigotry, Not Schools, May Bring 


Communism, Says Givens 

New YorK.—Communism will not 
come to this country through its educa- 
tional institutions but through bigotry, 


| asserted Dr. Willard E. Givens, execu- 


tive secretary of the National Education 
Association, at the 20th annual meeting 


| of the Save the Children Federation. 


Dr. Givens, who received the federa- 


| tion’s second annual award for his serv- 


ices on behalf of children at the meet- 
ing, made a plea for more school 


| construction, and for improved facilities 
| and equipment in existing ones. 


He recommended a minimum salary 


| of $3200 to attract trained personnel and 
| said that an annual salary of $8000 


should be paid to retain qualified teach- 


| ers, who would achieve that income 
| through yearly increments added to 
| their starting pay. 


IIlinois Law on Teacher Attack 
Held Unconstitutional 
CHICAGO.—Judge Daniel A. Covelli 
of the criminal court here recently void- 
ed the conviction of a jury and declared 
unconstitutional a two-year-old Illinois 
state law protecting school officials from 
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assault by irate parents. He upheld a 
defense motion to arrest judgment by 
ruling that the statute amounted to spe- 
cial group legislation and as such was 
unconstitutional. 

A parent, Howard Kraay, was accused 
of beating the superintendent of the 
Markham public schools, J. Lewis Wine- 
garner, in the school office after Mr. 
Winegarner had disciplined Mr. Kraay’s 
son by sending him home from school. 

The jury could have fined Kraay 
$1000 and sent him to jail for a year, 
but it fixed his fine at $100. The court 
pointed out that the newly enacted ag- 
gravated assault law, carrying a jail term 
for punishment, is sufficient to cover 
all assault cases. 


Herold C. Hunt Outlines 
Program for Chicago Schools 

CHICAGO.—At the fifth annual civic 
assembly on public schools here, spon- 
sored by the Citizens Schools Committee, 
Herold C. Hunt was honored at the 
beginning of his second four-year term 
as superintendent. 

Dr. Hunt outlined the following seven 
point program for Chicago schools dur- 
ing the next four years: (1) make real, 
vital and meaningful Chicago's philoso- 
phy of education through the implemen- 
tation of the basic areas of living; (2) 
build the finest professional staff pos- 
sible; (3) provide an adequate physical 


plant; (4) attempt to decrease high - 


school pupil drop-outs; (5) improve 
human relations so that Chicago may 
have equality of opportunity; (6) rec- 
ognize the importance of health, and 
(7) increase emphasis on basic concepts 
of American life. 


President Truman Praises 

American Education Week 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—“No nation in 

history has relied so heavily for its 


strength on universal education as does | 


the United States. In this time of crisis 
—immediately and over the long pull— 
we must unite to develop that essential 
strength with all the vigor at our com- 
mand,” asserted President Truman in 
his annual American Education Week 
address. 

“More opportunities for better educa- 
tion—for each individual and for all! 
So long as we work toward such an end 
no alien forces can seriously threaten our 
democratic way of life. In furthering this 
objective, American Education Week is 
performing a genuine service to the 
nation,” he declared. 
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For sloppy weather cleanups! 


Johnsons new 


WET-DRY. 


The new KINGPIN of heavy-duty vacuums ! 


STORMY WEATHER SPECIAL SAVE $55 


With each 55-gallon purchase of Johnson's 
Emerel Super Cleaner, you get a big, powerful 
Johnson's Wet-Dry Vac (regularly $240.00) for 
only $185.00. This offer good until Dec. 31,1951. 


Johnson's powerful new Wet-Dry Vac makes light work of big cleaning jobs. 
Cleans thoroughly, quickly, easily. Versatile, sturdy, quiet, easy to move. 
Complete with standard tools for most jobs . . . special accessories for other 
work. Full flexible hose—steel cleaning wand—large floor tool—upholstery tool 
~super-suction rubber squeegee—35’ pull-out-proof rubber cord set—U.L.- 
approved. Built-in static and noise eliminator. 


@ Water pick-up 

© Carpet cleaning 

© Dust removal 

© Upholstery cleaning 

© Shop floor pick-up 

© General surface 
Cleaning 





S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Maintenance Products Dept. NS12 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Name. Title. 








Or 


Address 








City. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Maintenance Products Dept.NS12Racine, Wisconsin 











ADD A 3:1 DIMENSION [aaa 


for School Lunch Program 

Ys = a ee WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. De- 
, ee SD) og partment of Agriculture has announced 
the apportionment of funds for opera- 
tion of the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Out of the total appropriation 
of $83,367,491 provided for this year’s 
program, $64,625,000 has been appor- 
tioned among the states and territories. 
In addition to this $17,250,000 is avail- 
able to the department for the purchase 
and distribution to states of foods needed 
to meet specific nutritional requirements 
of school children. 

| More than 8,600,000 children par- 
| ticipated in the program during the 
1950-51 school year. 

Participation established a new rec- 
ord, being 10 per cent more than in 
1949-50 and 42 per cent more than in 
the first year of operation, 1946-47. 
| Sixty-seven per cent of the 1,400,- 
| 000,000 lunches served during the year 

were complete lunches, compared with 
| 64 per cent the year before. The total 
| cost of the program in 1950-51 was 
| $350,000,000, of which $214,000,000 
| was spent locally for food by partici- 
| pating schools under supervision of the 
| state department of education. 

| The Production and Marketing Ad- 
| ministration, which administers the pro- 
| gram for the department, allocated more 
| than $68,000,000 directly to the states 
| and territories. Federal funds averaged 
| 4.9 cents per meal served, compared 
| with 5.1 cents the previous year. 

| In addition to the direct government 


| 


es payments, P.M.A. donated $47,000,000 
' | worth of food consisting partly of com- 
WITH THE NEW BINAURAL | modities acquired under price support 


: | removal programs and partly from pur- 


| chases made specifically for the school 

| lunch program. The average value of 

| this donation was 4.4 cents for each 

complete lunch (about two-thirds of 

PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDER | the total number of lunches served), 
| compared with 5.9 cents in 1949-50. 


| Discuss Improving Education 














The new Binaural Magnecorder is the most striking advancement in 
the history of recording. 

Binaural tape recording now enables the listener to experience the | | CHICAGO.—Ways in which the US. 

sound “all' around him” — exactly as if he were present when the =| Chamber of Commerce, through its state 

actual sound was made. He is immediately able to locate the | and local education committees, can be 

position of any instrument, student's voice, or one sound in many. , | more effective in the improvement of 

Particularly effective in speech, orchestra or choir rehearsal, or | education, and ways in which it can 

group discussion, the Binaural Magnecorder adds “3rd dimension.” | | accicr boards of education in exploring 

Hear it for yourself at your leading electronic distributor or write: means of financing education were 

among the topics discussed recently 

: when representatives of the American 

INC 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE | Association of School Administrators 

o BM: UEAGO 1, RUNOIS ©. DEPT. ioe met here with the committee on educa- 

~ | tion of the national chamber. 
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SIGHT-SAVING | 
TIP FOR oe psa | 


Fixtures protsct 


SCHOOL BOARDS your children’s eyes. 
a 


MPLE all-over illumination without glare . . . 
that’s the main reason why lighting experts 
recommend Sylvania Trimline Fixtures for modern 
class rooms and work rooms. 
With these fixtures there’s no squinting or eye 
straining. The soft diffused light is “comfortable”, 
even for exacting work, in every part of every room. 


Long line... long life 


You'll find Sylvania Trimline Fixtures in sizes and 
types to suit every need. Made for 2 or 4 fluorescent 
tubes . . . in 4-foot or 8-foot lengths. For standard- 
Start or instant-start tubes. 

Of special interest is the new, all-plastic shielded 
fixture for maximum light diffusion. 

All Trimline fixtures come equipped with the new 
Sylvania tubes, famous for color-stability and long 
life. Quickly and easily installed. Finished in dur- 
able, easy-to-clean “Miracoat” enamel. For full de- 
tails about the new Trimline Series . . . the finest 
fixtures for your school . . . mail the coupon NOW! 











—_ 


Showing Sylvania Trimline Fixtures installed in special 
“Sight Saving” room in Paterson, New Jersey school. 


CP 242. This attractive Trimline fixture is all plastic shielded 
for maximum diffusion and low surface brightness. Comes 
equipped with two 4-foot standard start fluorescent tubes. 


A¥ELECTRIC 
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NEWS... 


Don’t Surrender Control of Schools 
to Washington, Says Hoover 
KENMORE, N.Y.—Control of Amer- 
ican education must never be surren- 
dered to the Washington bureaucracy, 
asserted former President Herbert 
Hoover at ceremonies here dedicating a 
public elementary school named for him. 
Public education is “a grass-roots en- 
terprise,” he said and those who venture 
into the “battle of the competitive 
world,” and not the “leaners on govern- 
ment or searchers for security,” will win 


When Payday comes 
for Teacher... 


the positions of leadership as time hands 
the world over to the coming genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the federal 
government has had no important part 
in the origin of public education, its 
growth, or in its administration. “I hope 
it never will,” he added. 

“And do not interpret that to mean 
that destitute communities must not re- 
ceive federal aid to educate their chil- 
dren. I am saying there should be no 
strings on it. 


MULTI-MATIC cuts Payroll Time in half 


Cut clerical costs on a basic accounting job like payroll... and you’ve done 
something really important. That’s why the news of what Remington Rand 


Multi-Matic can do is traveling fast. 


With Multi-Matic, one writing gives you these three records: 


1. Employee's Pay Statement 


2. Earnings History Record 


3. Payroll Register 


You save —because one writing replaces three. You save 
—because you eliminate transcription errors. And you 
save — because your office records are exact carbon copies 
of the Earnings Statement and check (or cash payment 
slip) issued to each employee. Get the facts—now. Write 
today for your free copy of Booklet LL 162. Address 
Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1182, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


An inexperienced girl 
can learn to operate 
Multi-Matic ina 

few minutes. 





“If we surrender the welfare of our 
children and the independence of our 
higher education to a Washington bu- 
reaucracy, we abandon the first obliga- 
tion of parenthood, the foundation of 
local government, and we endanger an 
essential defense of our freedom.” 


Record Dramatizations 

of New York State History 
ALBANY, N.Y.—An exhibition was 

held here September 27 of recorded 

dramatizations of major historical events 

in New York State’s history. The re- 

cordings are to be used in the teaching 


| of history. 


Lewis A. Wilson, state education com- 


| missioner, recommended the use of the 


12 quarter-hour transcriptions by schools 


| and adult education groups throughout 
| the state because, he said, the series 
| represented a valuable and constructive 


aid to the understanding of New York 


| State history and the contributions of 
| the state to national progress. 


The education department will pur- 
chase 100 sets of the records at a cost 
of $1200 for distribution to schools in 


| the state. 


Entitled “The Price of Liberty,” the 
recordings were written and produced 
by radio station WPTR of Albany with 
the cooperation of consultants in the 
fields of history and economics. 

Originated by Mrs. W. Wallace Ham- 
ilton, chairman of the Albany Junior 
League’s history program and sponsored 
by all the Junior Leagues of the state, 
the programs were made in cooperation 
with the state department of education 
and with the help of the state depart- 
ments of commerce, agriculture and 
markets, and the state historical society, 
the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
and the Albany public schools. 


Government Acting to Keep 
Racial Segregation in Check 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The President's 
veto of the bill liberalizing aid for 
schools in war and federally controlled 
areas focuses attention on other govern- 
ment acts to keep racial segregation in 
check or to eliminate it altogether. 

White House spokesmen explained 
last month that the President’s veto of 
the bill “is in line with his fight for 
civil rights.” The navy has already 
abolished segregation. The air force is 
dismembering its last segregated units. 
The army is also breaking up its segre- 
gated units and spreading Negro soldiers 
“at a rate of speed few would have 
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desk 
K 801 


Top 

14” x 20” & 
18” x 24” 
With Birch 
Veneer or 
Formica 
Surface 
Chair 

K 1212 
Seat Height 
—12” to 16” 


Overall 32” 


or 21” x 23” 
Height— 
Seat 18” 

Overall 32” 


Thonet gives you these advantages 


© quality —the finest in furniture since 1830 

© styling—exclusive designs, lovely finishes 

© durability—sturdily built for years of service 

© comfort—engineered for maximum ease 

© planning service—layouts and blueprints 

© price—most reasonable because of our large 
volume production 


Write for illustrated folder. 


DEPT. G12 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO 
STATESVILLE, N.C. © DALLAS 
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Want to buy a 


SOUND SYSTEM 


for just 


Dollar? 


One 


Save time, Improve Efficiency with a 


Modern School Sound System 
which you RENT now .. . BUY later for $1.00 


YOU GET: ¢2-woy and group communication with all rooms * AM 

and FM educational radio programs * Public address on stage 

and in gymnasium ¢ 3-speed phonograph for music and dancing 
Unbelievable? Well, it may seem so... but here’s our plan: 
Using only nationally recognized materials and equipment, 
we install your sound system at night to prevent disturbance 
of classes. For an annual charge of LESS THAN A PENNY 
PER. WEEK per pupil, we will rent this complete sound 
system to you for 6 years. Then, for only $1.00, we sell the 
entire system to you. No, you don’t sign any non-cancellable 
rental agreement! You can cancel your contract at the end 
of the first or ANY year. We have sold over 700 principals 
on the plan, and have never had a cancellation. And . . . this 
step-saving administrative and educational aid is rery econom- 
ical. For instance, if you have a 16-room school, we can im- 
mediately install one of our systems anywhere in the U. S. 
and charge you as little as $160.50 per year. Let us tell you 
all the BIG advantages you can get from this very SMALL 
investment. WE HAVE NO SALESMEN! Write for free 
literature and list of over 700 principals who now own our 
systems. NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU! 


School Sound Sytsems, Inc. 








A Chair Designed to Make History 


wn 


TABLET ARM CHAIR | 
that Folds 


Will make its mark as one of 
the most useful adjuncts to 
portable seating ever devised. 


This FOLDING TABLET 
ARM CHAIR is just the thing 


for— 

LECTURES 
OVERFLOW CLASSES 
EXAMINATIONS 
LABORATORIES 
SEMINARS 
TAKING MINUTES 
NOTES, DICTATION, etc. 


The arm is an integral part of the 

chair—NOT AN ATTACHMENT. 

It may be adjusted to several posi- 

tions— 

1) Raised upright to permit free in- 
gress and egress. 

2) Completely lowered to the side. 

3) Folded flat against the seat for 
compact storage. 


CLARIN MF 
4640 W. Harrison St. 


Dept. 


* Folds to 
3” Thin. 
Rubber Feet prevent noise and marring. 


The Only Folding Chair of its Kind 
anywhere. 


Write today for folder, prices and 
delivery. 


G. COMPANY 


14, CHICAGO 44, ILL.. 
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So simple any child can openate it! 


As simple to use as an auto radio! Push 
a button and it records—push another 
button and it plays. Two other buttons 
give you fast forward or fast reverse. 
It’s quick, easy, convenient. This new 
tape recorder gives brilliant, rich re- 
production with life-like fidelity—up 
to 4 hours on one 7-inch reel. Ideal for 
recording and reproducing voice or 
music—for home, industry, schools, 
churches, clubs. Compact, portable— 
and we same low priced. An engineer- 
ing triumph by Wilcox-Gay, long-time 
pioneers in low cost quality recording. 


only $149.95 


Slightly Higher West of the Rockies 


120 


© Weighs less than 20 Ibs. 

© Measures 12° x14" x7". 

© Uses both 5’ and 7°’ reels. 

© 5 x 7 Elliptical Speaker 

© High speed wind—forward 
and reverse. 


© Tape may be erased and 
reused indefinitely. 


© Available in two 
models: 


Medel 2A11—(two 
speeds) 3% and 
1%. Plays up to 4 
hours on one 7” reel. 
Model 2A10—(two 
speeds) 3% and 
7a. Plays up to 2 
hours on one 7” reel. 


Write for circular giving full specifications! 


MONSON CORPORATION 


Exclusive Photographic and Educational A 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. DEPT.NS12, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





NEWS... 


believed possible.” The famous Negro 
24th infantry regimeut, organized in 
1869, was dismembered on October 1 
of this year. The federal civil service 
reports an increase of 300 per cent in 
Negro workers since 1940. 

In his veto message the President 
pointed out that many schools on federal 
reservations have wiped out segregation. 
He said: 

“Not every school operated on a 
federal reservation has been integrated. 
It is never our purpose to insist on 
integration without considering perti- 
nent local factors, but it is the duty of 
the federal government to move forward 
in such locations and in such fields of 
activity as seem best and appropriate 
under individual conditions and cir- 
cumstances.” 

He pointed out that the bill which 
he vetoed would have required a group 
of schools on federal property which 
are now operating successfully on an 
integrated basis to be segregated. It 
would do so, he said, by requiring 
federal schools on military bases and 
other federal property to conform to 
the laws of the states in which such 
installations are located. 

“This is a departure from the pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which required only that the education 
provided under these circumstances 
should be comparable to that available 
to other children in the state,” Mr. 
Truman said. 


| University of California 
| Drops Loyalty Oath 


SAN FRANCISCO.—By a vote of 13 to 
7 the board of regents of the University 
of California recently repealed its much 
criticized requirement for a non-Com- 
munist loyalty oath, which formerly fac- 
ulty members were required to take. 

Effective immediately, the repeal is 
not retroactive. The 18 faculty mem- 
bers dismissed as nonsigners will not be 
automatically reinstated. 


Food Equipment Tax Over 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On November 
1 the excise tax on commercial food 
service equipment was eliminated. The 
tax had been in force for three years. 
Manufacturers of commercial equipment 
have been fighting the tax ever since 
the legislation was enacted, contending 
that such equipment is only a tool by 
which men earn their living and that no 
other tools have been taxed in this 
manner. 
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FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL ACTIVITY 


OUR STUDENTS enthusiastically answer “present’ 
when it’s time for new locker assignments. As 
quickly as possible each term, students are anxious to 
establish their new headquarters at convenient Berger 
Steel Corridor, Classroom and Gymnasium Lockers. 


They know the help their Berger Lockers will give 
in the successful completion of the coming term. They 
know they safely and capably will store books, cloth- 
ing, supplies, instruments, athletic equipment—all the 
wonderful things necessary for busy school life. 


And, in relieving students of undue concern over the 
safety of personal possessions ... in freeing them from 
the need for carrying all their equipment . . . Berger 
Steel Lockers give them added freedom to concentrate 
on studies and activities—help better fit them to assume 
future responsibilities. 

Plan to include plenty of steel storage equipment in 
your future new school and remodeling plans. To be 
sure that such equipment is completely functional, 
efficient, attractive and durable, specify the famous 
Berger nameplate. Experienced Berger representatives 
will be happy to help you with any design, engineering 
or installation problem. Just write: 





Full-length Berger Steel Lockers are recessed in corridors of Squantum Public 
School, Squantum, Massachusetts. Architects: Colletti Brothers, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturing Division 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1038 BELDEN AVE. 4 CANTON 5, OHIO 


eeoeveeeee CEST OOCCORRERELAE ESO ROCR OES 


A COMPLETE STEEL EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA Sachiats 0 Wiahdinaliad: ’ Steen talsbnais 


Office Equipment end Furniture 

x ‘ . STEEL SCHOOL 

S ee Cabinets for Kitchens, Laboratories, Dispensaries EQUIPMENT 
Shop Equipment ¢ Shelving © Book Shelf Units 


Core rere eseeseesesreresseseseeseee® 
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NEWS... 


Public School Educates 
Cerebral Palsied Children 

CLIFTON, N.J.—In the new public 
school at the Passaic County Elks Cere- 
bral Palsy Center here are now to be 
found 49 eager and cooperative chil- 
dren, who formerly were deprived of a 
formal education because of their afflic- 
tion. 

The public center school, constructed 
with funds raised by three lodges of the 
Passaic County Elks, enables youngsters 
to receive both schooling and the:apeu- 


tic training under one roof. This is the 
first countywide program of its kind in 
New Jersey. The operating funds are 
furnished by Clifton and the state, with 
other Passaic County communities pay- 
ing a proportionate share of the ex- 
penses for each cerebral palsied child 
sent to the school. 

Each of the three teachers has no 
more than 10 pupils in her class at one 
time, and instruction for the most part 
is on an individual basis because of the 
different difficulties of each student. 
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FLOORS 


OXITa 


still good as new! 


Leading architects, contractors and builders vouch fer 
the long-wearing qualities inherent in Loxit-laid floors. 
With the amazing Loxit Floor Laying System. flooring is 
permanently locked together and to the channel. No 


Another Reason 
You Should 


ow 
“Always Specily 
Loxit'!” 


special milling is required. No expansion joints necessary. 
No special tools needed. Uses standard T & G wood strip 


flooring—without nails, wood sleepers or mastics. Write 


LOXIT FLOOR LAYING SYSTEM 


LOXIT SYSTEMS INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS . . . 


George J. Becker, principal of the high 
school at Weehawken, N.J., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Weehawken 
schools. The post was left vacant when 
Urban Chase resigned last summer to 
become Hudson County superintendent. 
James J. Lapitz has beeti named super- 
intendent of schools at Fredericksburg, 
Iowa, succeeding E. E. Robinson. Mr. 
Lapitz is a former superintendent at 
Ionia, Iowa. 

John Jelsch, who has been superin- 
tendent of schools at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., since 1933, has resigned, effective 
June 1952. Mr. Jelsch has been associ- 
ated with the Iron Mountain school sys- 
tem since 1919 and was principal from 
1923 to 1933. 

Harold A. Haynes 
has been appointed 
first assistant super- 
intendent in charge 
of Negro schools at 
Washington, D.C., 
succeeding Dr. Gar- 
net C. Wilkinson, 
who retired August 
31 after 30 years 
in office. The board also approved the 
temporary appointment of Francis A. 
Gregory to the new post of associate 
superintendent in charge of Negro junior 
and vocational high schools. Since 1948 
Dr. Haynes has served as associate super- 
intendent in charge of research and chief 
examiner for divisions 10 to 13. Mr. 
Gregory was formerly principal of Arm- 
strong High School, Washington, D.C. 

Harper Johnson, the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Penrose, Colo., was for- 
merly superintendent of the suburban 
schools of Denver. 

T. F. Reynolds is the recently appoint- 
ed superintendent of the San Mateo 
Union High School District in Califor- 
nia. Mr. Reynolds is the former principal 
of the Burlingame High School, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

LeRoy Wahiquist, formerly principal 
of Ogden High School, Ogden, Urah, 
has assumed his new duties as assistant 
superintendent in Ogden. Mr. Wahlquist 


H. A. Haynes 


; succeeded William P. Miller, who has 


joined the staff of the state department of 
public instruction in Salt Lake City. 

Edwin W. Adams, associate superin- 
tendent of schools at Philadelphia, has 
retired after 44 years in the system. In 
1930 he became an associate superin- 
tendent in the field of special education 
and for the last 14 years he has been in 
charge of secondary schools. 
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rade in every school wall requirement 


School walls constructed of NATCO 

Structural Clay Tile assure a building 

that attains highest marks in appearance, 

serviceability and durability. These all- 

inclusive advantages plus its mainte- 

nance-free factor make NATCO Struc- 

tural Clay Tile one of the most desirable 

and economical building mate- 

rials possible to use. ry paca orn — 


: Interior views showing NATCO “'T” series 
Easy-to-set, low material waste 5x12” fave, Ceramic Glased Vuniie — 

. te: O Speed 
and good workmanship, due to NATCO fed Partition Tile and N ATCO © Root 
i i iz illers were also used in this building 
its convenient modular sizes, Aschitects Yen, Kamen fete & te 
bring low cost installation. Contractors—D Construction Co. 
The mark ““NATCO,” stamped 


on every tile signifies top quality. 


Catalog SA-50 shows all types of NATCO 
Structural Clay Tile to suit every school 
wall application, exterior and interior. 
Write for a copy. 








Raggle Blocks 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CTS TE noe he 
CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 327 FIFTH AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Bronches New York + Syracuse + Detroit - North Birmngham, Alaboma 
Chicago + Philadelpiia + Boston + Toronto 1, Canodo 


é: os Ceramic Glazed Vitritile 
The Quality Line Since 1889 8” x 16” Nom. Face Size 
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School Architects 
specify... Beiter Lay 


Boards of Education 


OPERATING LOCKED 


See an R-W FoldeR-Way Auto- 
matic Partition in operation at 
any of the schools in the partial 
list at right, or write for address 
of installation nearest you. 


NISIEICES Wilcox NG) ©. rove [BY J sos 


AURORA ILL 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


1. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfolding, locking, unlocking, 
and sound-proofing operations are accomplished by the 
electric operator and its auxiliary mechanism. You turn the 
switch key—R-W does the rest. 


. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain Drive. V/ill not slip, 
stretch, or breok. 


. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing hanger wheels ore 
machined to provide a line contact with the 4” round cold« 
rolied steel bar runways of the track, assuring minimum 
friction and silent operation. 


. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three Inches Thick Over En- 
tire Area. This provides flush surface similor to a solid wall. 
Eliminates protruding butt-hinges in players’ contact zone 
below seven foot level. 


» Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-adjusting to uneven 
spots in floor, No levers or manval effort required to operate. 





DON'T SPECULATE— investigate the advantages of FoldeR- 
Way Automatic Folding Partitions by Richards - Wilcox, 
Check the installation nearest to you. For details, telephone, 
write, or wire, today. 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio—Opening: 114’ x 20” 

Hinsdale Community High School, Hinsdale, ewer 28° 
Arvin High School, Arvin, Colifornia—Opening: 143’ x 

Kinkaid School Gymnasium, Houston, Texas—Opening: rf x2 

High School, Brookline, Mass.—2 Openings: 100’ x 20’ and 130’ x 20° 
Banks School, Bay City, Michigan—Opening: 50’ x 16” 











OVER 71 YEARS 











NEWS... 


Harry B. Froemming is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Preston, Minn. 
He formerly was superintendent at 
Claremont, Minn. 

Virgle Coleman has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Van Buren, Ark., 
a post he has held since 1938. Mr. Cole- 
man had been with the schools as an 
instructor and principal since 1927. 

Alliston C. Wetherell has been named 
superintendent of schools at Sutton, 
Mass. Donald W. Goodnow, assistant 
principal of Auburn High School, Au- 
burn, Mass.; succeeds Mr. Wetherell in 


‘his former post as principal at Auburn. 


A. F. Axe, appointed superintendent 
of schools at Yorkville, Ohio, succeeds 
Philip R. Scalzi, who resigned last Sep- 
tember to remain a teacher in the Jef- 
ferson County High School in York- 
ville. For three years Mr. Axe was 
superintendent of Walnut township 
schools at Ashville in Pickaway County, 


| Ohio. 


Curtis Easley, former superintendent 
of the schools at Laneburg, Ark., is the 
new superintendent of the school at 
Taylor, Ark. 

Sym Pynonnen has been named super- 


| intendent of schools at Elsie, Mich., suc- 


ceeding Rex Myas. Mr. Pynonnen for- 
merly was a teacher at Elsie. 
O. Bunting has succeeded Ralph ° 


| Schlotfelt as superintendent of schools 


at Lehigh, Iowa. 
Willard C. Hanson has taken over 


| his new position as superintendent at 


Lynd, Minn. Mr. Hanson is a former 


| superintendent of schools at Waubun, 
| Minn. 


Mary Ellen Donahue has as her suc- 


| cessor as deputy superintendent of schools 
| of Burke County, North Dakota, Ber- 
| nice Cron. 


Lee M. Creamer has been appointed 


| superintendent of the public schools of 
| Ruthton, Minn. From 1945 to 1951 Mr. 
| Creamer was superintendent of schools 


| at Isabel, S.D. 


Everett V. Samuelson is the new 


| school superintendent at Axtell, Kan. 


Royal H. Hintze succeeds Daniel 
Graham as the new superintendent of 
schools at Somers Point, N.J. For the 
last two years Mr. Hintze has been prin- 
cipal of the Central High School of 
Hopewell Township, Pennington, N.J. 
Mr. Graham has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Vineland 
Training School, Vineland, N.J. 

John B. Brineger has assumed his new 
duties as district superintendent of the 
Fallbrook Union High School, Fallbrook, 
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Lunchroom...Library...Classroom... Cooking Lab... Office 


Trane Air Conditioning Serves Everywhere in the School 


Naturally, no two schools will need the same heating, 
ventilating or air conditioning. ... And often, those needs will 
change from room to room in the same school. But wherever 
or whatever they are, Trane equipment is designed to meet 
them—efficiently. 


in Lunchrooms—A playroom-cafeteria in a new Illinois 
elementary school needed extra heat just before the lunch 
hour to bring the temperature up quickly. Trane Projection 
Heaters, installed at the ceiling, run only for an hour or so 
before lunch, But they have the room just right by the time 
the first youngster sits down to his sandwiches. 


In Libraries —“Quiet Please” applied to the heating units, 
too, in the library of a western high school. And good ventila- 
tion was just as important as silence. Trane Unit Ventilators 
make both possible; there’s plenty of fresh air, but only a 
murmur of sound. 

In Classrooms— Grammar school youngsters aren’t easy 
on classroom furniture. That’s why rugged Trane Unit Ven- 


tilators were used for the heating and ventilating system in 
an Eastern school. The husky units are still handsome and 
efficient after years of kicks and bumps. 

In the Cooking Lab—Space was the big problem in a cook- 
ing laboratory at a midwestern college. And yet, there had to 
be room for heating. This battle of inches was won by Trane 
Convectors—taking a minimum of floor, and eliminating the 
overheated zone that surrounds most room heaters. 

in Offices — Designers of a southern school solved a floor 
space problem in the teachers’ offices by recessing Trane Con- 
vectors right into the walls. 

Whether it’s lunchroom, library, classroom, cooking lab, 
or office, Trane air conditioning serves everywhere in the 
school. 


Whatever your heating, cooling, ventilat- 
ing or air conditioning problem is, look 
for the answer in the complete Trane line. 





Deerfield Primary School, Deerfield, Winois—Ferkins ond Will, Architects—E. R. Gritschke, Mechanical Engineer 
Board of E 


Robert Fulton Public School, Philadel 


Harvey Rettew, Chief Mechanical Engineer 


Lowell School, Boise, Idaho—Whitehouse ee Architects—E. W. Bunnell, Engineer 
St. Francis in the Fields, Harrods Creek, Kentucky—Nevin and Morgan, Architects—E. R. Ronald and Associates, Engineers 
Moamovth College, Monmouth, Iilinois—Arthur O. Angilly, Architect 


Classreem—Trane Unit Venti- 
lators supplying comfort effi- 
tly, quietly, 
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TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 
OF HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Eastern Mfg. Division . . . Scranton, Pa. 
Trane Compeny ef Caneda, itd., Torente 


OPFICES IN 60 U. $. AND 
14 CANADIAN CITIES 
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Because only Califone gives true pro- 
fessional performance at popular prices. 


Only Califone has the typewriter-style 
carrying case which provides a deeper 
baffle for the speaker, giving Califones 
the superior tone quality usually found 
only in equipment 2 or 3 times heavier. 


Only Califones are mounted in a sturdy 
steel chassis insuring the proper pre- 
cision relationship of the components 
during years of rugged service. 


Only Califone has “Varipole” the pat- 
ented speed tuning control providing 
for smooth change from 25% below to 
10% above normal at any of the 2 con- 
ventional speeds. 


Only Califone offers Fluid Sound, for 
remarkable fidelity of sound reproduc- 
tion of both standard and microgroove 
recordings with a single stylus. 


of ne 


MODEL 12MUV 


$112.50 


plus excise tax 


¢ 3 speed turntable, plays 7” to 16” discs 
© 6-Watt Distortioniess Amplifier 

* 12” heavy-duty Loudspecker 

¢ Microphone Input for P.A. use 

© Weighs only 20 pounds 


Send for catalog No. 26 


CALIFORNIA 








CALIFONE ‘trsst2* 





Hollywood 38, 
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NEWS... 


| Calif. Previously he served’ as a con- 
| sultant in secondary education for the 
| California State Department of Educa- 
| tion. 

| Dee Norman Powell, superintendent 
| of schools at Matthews, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of schools at 
Leadwood, Mo. 

Carl C. Jensen, a former teacher at 
| Indiana University, is now superintend- 
| ent of schools at Blakesburg, Iowa. 
| IF, Robert Paulsen succeeds James B. 
Johnson as superintendent of School Dis- 
| trict No. 5 at Cokeville, Wyo. 
| John L. Hunt is the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Wyoming, Iowa. 

A. H. Metcalf has been named super- 
intendent of the schools at Coal Hill, 
| Ark. He succeeds Earl Coats, now super; 
intendent at Alma, Ark. 

O. J. Hickman, who for the last 15 
years has taught in the schools at Ar- 
cadia, Kan., has been named superintend- 
| ent of schools at Hollenberg, Kan., suc- 
| ceeding J. W. Markin. 
| David Brewer is the newly appointed 
| superintendent of the Homerville schools 
| in Medina County, Ohio. He succeeds 
| Maurice A. Lentz, who resigned after 
| serving 10 years in that capacity. 
| Charles E. Davis has resigned as super- 

intendent of schools at Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Clifford S. Blackburn, director of teach- 
|}er education and certification in the 
| Arkansas State Education Department, 
| has been appointed superintendent of 
| schools at North Little Rock, Ark. He 

succeeds R. B. Brawner, who resigned 
to become executive director of the High- 
—_ Park Methodist Church at Dallas, 
| Tex. 

Dayton G. Lautnen has been named 
| superintendent of schools at Clarissa, 
| Minn., succeeding Gordon Nymann, who 

was called into military service. Mr. 
Lautnen previously was principal of the 
| school at Ortonville, Minn. 

| Orwin White, superintendent of schools 
at Spencer, Neb., the last three years, has | 
been appointed superintendent at Ran- | 
dolph, Neb. He succeeds Wayne M. | 
| Brower, who transferred to Winner, S.D. 
Mr. Brower is the successor of A. H. 
Mortenson, who resigned to accept the 
superintendency of schools at Belle 
Fourche, S.D.., 

Herman J. Hofstad has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Hitterdal, 
Minn. 
Rev. John E. Garvin has been ap- 











pointed superintendent of St. Mary’s | 
| Central High School at Bismarck, N.D., | 


IS NECK STRETCHING 
AND EYE STRAIN IN 
YOUR GYMNASIUM? 


HOME =, WISITORS 


Always on top of the play! Re- 
gardless of size there is a NADEN 
BOARD for your gymnasium. Fea- 
turing the famous NADEN-IN- 
STANT-VUE NUMERALS, Naden 
Electric Basketball Seoreboards 
will eliminate guesswork and in- 
accuracy. Time and production is 
limited, now is the time to in- 
vestigate the many advantages of 
NADEN. WRITE FOR DETAILED 
CATALOG! NO OBLIGATION. 


Webster City, lowa 


city STATE. 
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aye .. STEEL BOILERS 


Here’s an outstanding example of Kewanee on the job. 


In 1934, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
installed its first Kewanee Boilers in two of its dormi- 
tories. As Radcliffe grew, Kewanee Boilers were chosen 
for other buildings...the latest being Moors Hall where 
two heavy-duty 500” Series Kewanees were installed. 


Today, 14 Kewanee Boilers are heating 11 Radcliffe 
Buildings. (See list below) 


awit 


KEWANEE “on the job” AT RADCLIFFE 


Building Erected 

15 Farwell Place : KEWANEE SG 
6 Ash Street 

Health Center 

Buckingham House 


Everest House. KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


Infirmary KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Longtellow Hail | ’ Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 


Ames House . . . 
Moors Hall. . . . Divnion of Asuavcen Raparoe & Stacderd Seritary ccorcesros 


EaT 
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NEWS... 


succeeding the Rev. Francis J. McKanna. 

Edward Hodge is the successor of 
Louis A. Wainwright as superintendent 
of schools at Elizabeth, Ill. Mr. Wain- 
wright has accepted a position as a teach- 
er at the University of Wisconsin. 

Alex Jones is the newly appointed 
Grant County superintendent of schools 
in Wisconsin, succeeding R. W. Os- 
trander. 

James H. Wilson has retired from his 
post as superintendent of schoolg, at 
Trinidad, Colo. 


clean hands 
assure better 


health... 


Edward A. Lawlor. 


PRINCIPALS... 

George J. Crane has retired as princi- 
pal of Bayside High School, Bayside, 
N.Y. Dr. Crane, who joined the school 
system in 1916, has been principal at 
Bayside since 1935. 

King Moss is the new high school prin- 
cipal at Gonzales, Tex. 

Frederic C. McCabe, a teacher at the 
Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Mass., 
has been named principal of the Oliver 
Evening School in Lawrence, succeeding 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 


concentrated 
for economy= 
40% soap solids 


A trial will convince you that Liqua-San 


“Cc” 


is the finest soap you can provide in 


wash rooms, and, at the same time, you'll 
learn of its money-saving advantages. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Ind. Eng Toronto, Canada 


0) Send Liqua-San “C” Sample. 
( Send Maintenance Supplies Catalog. 








Arthur A. Boyle has accepted the post 
of principal of Taylor High School, Tay- 
lor, Ark. 

R. Nelson Hale has assumed his new 
duties as principal of the evening school 
at Academy High School, Erie, Pa. 

Wid Trusler, the new principal of the 
Sisseton school, Sisseton, $.D., formerly 
was a member of the faculty at Huron 
College, Huron, S.D. 

Charles Berthold has been named vice 
principal of the Clifton High School at 
Clifton, N.J. Dr. Berthold, the former 
director of guidance, has been assisting 
in the administration of the senior high 
school. 

Ray Sherling has been elected principal 
of the Detroit High School at Detroit, 
Tex., succeeding G. C. Hogue. 

Raymond Wert, who resigned as prin- 
cipal of Lemoyne High School, Lemoyne, 
Pa., July 1, 1949, to engage in private 
business, has been named supervising 
principal of Lemoyne borough schools. 
He succeeds Karl W. Etshied, who has 
accepted appointment as assistant Cum- 
berland County superintendent of schools 
in Pennsylvania. 

R. C. Turnbaugh has been appointed 
principal of the Barrington Consolidated 
High School at Barrington, IIl., to suc- 
ceed William E. Herbster, who has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the North 
Chicago High School at North Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Turnbaugh was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Milford Township High 
School, Milford, Ill. 

C. Edgar Stahl has assumed his new 
duties as principal of Emmerich Manual 
Training High School at Indianapolis, 
succeeding Burton W. Gorman, who has 
accepted a scholarship to the George 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tenia, and who also will teach in 
the Peabody graduate school. Robert J. 
Shultz succeeds Mr. Stahl as supervisor 
of adult education and extended school 
services for Indianapolis. 

Eugene Nuss has been named the new 
principal at Chesapeake City High 
School, Chesapeake City, Md., succeed- 
ing Maurice A. Dunkle, who resigned 
to accept the principalship of the high 
school at Oakland, Md. Mr. Nuss is a 
former social studies teacher at North 
East High School, North East, Md. 

Stanley Kellough has been appointed 


| assistant principal of the high school 


at Wilmington, Ohio. 
IN THE COLLEGES... 

Henry Townley Heald, president of 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chi- 
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PC FUNCTIONAL GLASS BLOCKS give your classrooms, workshops, 

>” (4, auditoriums, gymnasiums the advantage of abundant, natural 

. v daylighting, properly directed and diffused for optimum eye 

Vv PC Functional ad comfort. The result of pioneering research and advanced engi- 
- . neering, these glass blocks offer predictable performance. And 
they reduce operating costs. For they rarely require repairs or 

>| Glass Blocks make > ¥ replacements. There is no metal or wood sash to rust, corrode, 
a <= rot or decay. Periodic, expensive puttying and painting are 
oh, the — use of > eliminated. Cleaning costs are negligible, because normal rainfall 
<< and routine maintenance preserve their high light transmittance. 
y 
, 


They cut heating and air-conditioning costs, for they have more 

- than twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 

uw Why not fill in and return the coupon for further information 
on the use of PC Glass Blocks in schools? 


rv eyqa® PC Glass Blocks are immedidtely available ...o constuction delays! 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
my 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ata ‘pau a on 


GLASS BLOCKS 


V4 


The mah. of a modern busta es 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Compony; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Conada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 
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WHEN BUYING SCHOOL LOCKERS 


BUILT-IN COMBINATION LOCKS 


HESE COSTLY 
AV OL RATIVE HEADACHES! 


ADMINISTRA 











THE FORGOTTEN KEY 
Each semester — this common occur- 
rence costs your school plenty in 
money and time. Precious hours lost 
by students and supervisors alike. 





RED TAPE KEY DEPOSITS 
Demands complicated bookkeeping to 
distribute keys; collect and record de- 
_—- .. then refund, record and col- 
ject again. 











FAULTY SUPERVISION 
Where students provide their own 
locks, the school loses control. Disor- 
ganized unsanitary conditions invari- 
ably result. 




















INADEQUATE SECURITY 
Every school faces security problems! 
Best to elimi and 





a 
opportunity with the maximum secu- 
rity of a YALE system. 








YALE is a registered trademark 


Save your school 
time, money, with a 


YALE 
simplified 
security system 


Don’t buy old problems when buying 
new locks — specify YALE combination 
locks. Rugged, fully guaranteed, YALE 
combination locks provide an economi- 
cal trouble-free security system. You 
have the only key — a Full Control Key 
for your complete locker installation 
that allows easy supervisory access and 
quick resetting of combinations. 


13374-DZ Auto- 
matic Type — When 
door handle is raised 
to open locker, the 
locking rod lifts the 
sliding bolt verti- 
cally and holds it in 
the unlocked posi- 
tion. Merely close 
the door and locker 
is locked and com- 
bination automat- 
ically dispersed. 


13378-DZ Manvol 
Type — Deadbolt on 
this lock is retracted 
and held in unlocked 
position when knob 
is dialed past the last 
number. Door is 
locked and combina- 
tion automatically 
dispersed when knob 


yar... the finest name 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Stamford, Conn. 


(in Conode: St. Catharines, Ont.) 


YALE & TOWNE 





in locker locks, 100! 





NEWS... 


cago, has been named the ninth chancel- 
lor of New York University, succeeding 
Harry Woodburn Chase, who retired. 
A civil engineer, Dr. Heald joined the 
faculty of the Armour Institute of Tech 
nology in 1927 and later became its 
dean. In 1936 he was named president 
of the Armour Research Foundation and 
in 1938 he became president of the in- 
stitute. In 1940, when the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology was formed by the 
consolidation of Armour Institute of 
Technology and Lewis Institute, he was 
appointed president and the next year 
he became president also of the Institute 
of Gas Technology. 

Ernest Tiemann succeeds the late Don- 
ald W. McCavick as the new director 


| of the University of Texas visual instruc- 


tion bureau, one of the five university 
extension bureaus serving Texas. Dr. 
Tiemann, who went to the university 
from Indiana University, organized the 
instructional materials center of Pueblo 
Junior College at Pueblo, Colo., direct- 
ing the center four years. He also has 
served as Colorado state chairman for 
the Film Council of America and was 
audio-visual consultant for the Lutheran 
Church on the national level. 

Lewis Webster Jones, president of the 
University of Arkansas since 1945, has 
been appointed the 15th president of 
Rutgers University, succeeding Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Clothier, who last January an- 
nounced his intention to retire as soon 
as his successor was named. Dr. Jones 
is the former head of Bennington Col- 
lege at Bennington, Vt. 

A. Ralph Carli has joined the Woods 
Schools at Langhorne, Pa., as director 
of the child research clinic. Since 1947 
he has been associate director of the 
laboratory of psychological studies at 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Ho- 
boken, NJ. 

Claude W. Grant has been named an 
associate professor in education, in 
charge of the graduate training program 
for college and public school counselors 
at the All-University School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University. Until his re- 
cent appointment Dr. Grant was an as- 
sistant professor at the University of 
Utah.. James A. Smith, formerly of the 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, N.Y., 
and the State Teachers College at Al- 
bany, is now teaching elementary edu- 
cation as an assistant professor in the 
school of education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, a newly created post. 

Allen O. Felix has been named chair- 


man of resources development of the 
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Far Study or Play all through the Day... 


... Weldwood® Plywood provides Beauty, 
Strength and Economy in every school location 


Add charm and utility to every location throughout your 
school ... classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium, assembly 
rooms, corridors ... with Weldwood Plywood. 


The perfect answer to your requirements, Weldwood Ply- 
wood reflects dignity and good taste... yet is so tough and 


strong, it stands up beautifully under children’s abuse. 


It saves time and money in new construction because it is 
quickly applied over the studding. 


a 
And in redecorating, Weldwood Panels go up fast and 
easily, right over existing walls . . . even over cracked, un- 


sightly plaster. 


Let these 4 fine schools show you 4 important ways to 
improve and save with Weldwood Plywood! 


Architects : Warren S. Holmes and Emilio Di Rienzo 


The entrance of the Hamilton School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. — with its beautiful panels of 
Birch Weldwood Plywood. What a wonderful 
first and lasting impression these panels give! 

Weldwood Plywood gives an entire build- 
ing or a single room a beauty that never goes 
out of style...and Weldwood Plywood is 
guaranteed to last as long as the building 
in which it is installed. 
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Architects: Moore & Hutchins 


The new Greenville School in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
shows how handsome, knock-resistant maple 
Weldwood Plywood Storage Cabinets, in 
natural finish, add much to a classroom’s 
attractiveness, yet completely achieve the 
functional end for which the cabinets are 
intended. 





Architect : Burnett V. Vickers 


The Hebrew Institute, White Plains, N.Y. used 
Oak Weldwood Plankweld to give its com- 
bination auditorium - gymnasium unusual 
beauty and dignity — with the added advan- 
tages of long-lasting durability and low cost. 


Architect : Robert A. Green 


This classroom in the Transfiguration School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., takes advantage of Weld- 
wood’s structural-decorative qualities to build 
a practical wardrobe. (Note simple molding 
and sheer wall treatment.) 


Structural strength enables you to use 
Weldwood as a building material. And the 
many fine hardwoods that are available... 
both imported and domestic ... make Weld- 
wood an ideal finishing material. 


| WELDWOOD Plywood : 


d and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 18, N.Y. 


and U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC. 


Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


Dealers Everywhere 





NEWS... 


Citizenship Education Project at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. In his 
new work Dr. Felix will supervise the 
development of procedures and materials 
for increasing citizen and teacher co- 
operation with schools working with the 
project. He was formerly associate di: 
rector of the Central School Study, a 
project for improving the rural schools 
of New York State. Two new regional 
representatives for metropolitan New 
York City schools also have been chosen 
by the Citizenship Education Project. 
They are: Robert A. Streeter, former su- 
pervising principal of the Essex Fells 
schools at Essex Fells, N.J., and George 
E. Murphy, appointed visiting professor 
of education on leave from Pennsylvania 
State College. Other new staff members 
are A. Harry Passow, curriculum spe- 
cialist, and Ida Grace Alexander and 
William V. Godshall, general field rep- 
resentatives. Dr. Passow is on leave from 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany; Dr. Alexander is on leave 
from Columbia High School at Maple- 
wood, N.J., and Mr. Godshall has been 
supervising principal of Juniata Schools 
at Alexandria, Pa, 


Edward Hodnett has resigned as presi- 


dent of Fenn College at Cleveland, ef- 
fective September 1. 

A. Blair Knapp, vice president of 
Temple University at Philadelphia, has 
been appointed president of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

Edwin S. Duryea has been granted a 
leave of absence as assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of Toledo to serve 
as associate professor of higher educa- 
tion and associate editor of publications 
at Oregon State College. 

Marvin Niehuss, vice president of the 
University of Michigan, has assumed 
additional new duties as dean of facul- 
ties. In his new r3le, Mr. Niehuss will 
take over the duties of the provost’s job 
because that post has been eliminated. 
He will relinquish his former duty of di- 
recting university relations. 


OTHERS... 

Ralph J. Bunche, director of trustee- 
ship of the United Nations and 1950 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, has 
been appointed to the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, a joint group of the 
N.E.A. and the A.A.S.A. Three others 
besides Dr. Bunche were named to the 
20 member commission for four-year 











When You Plan 


on a new school or an addition to your school 
building, be sure to ask your architect about 
‘Hardwood Products Corp. Solid Core Flush 
Veneered Doors. 


THE DOOR THAT GIVES 
YOU EVERYTHING 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Veneered Doors 
are designed and built for the hard service required in 
schools. They meet the rigid demands of economy and 
long life. 


Hardwood Products Solid Core Flush Doors are firm and 
solid—as solid as a slab of ‘the tree itself—they stand 
abuse; being solid they do not “drum’—so are quiet in 
use and do not transmit noises—being solid they are 
“slow burning” so are fire resistant. The face 
veneers can be made to match any decoration theme. 
Lighter, cheaper doors just do not measure up to these 
standards. 
Made only to order with any face veneer wanted. 

Ask for Bulletin 16 on Doors for every use. 
*Note solid construction of door shown. 








Makers of Riverbank 
Sound Insulating Doors 
for Music Rooms, Gyms, 
etc. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








NEENAH. 








terms. They are O. C. Aderhold, presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia; 
Margaret Schowengerdt, a high school 
teacher at Webster Groves, Mo., and 
Ralph W. McDonald, president of Bowl- 
ing Green State University in Ohio. 

Franklin Patterson is the new assistant 
director of the commission on educa- 
tional organizations of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 
New York City. He was formerly cur- 
riculum coordinator of the city schools 
of Pasadena, Calif. 

Diedrich F. Lehnert has been elected 
superintendent of the board of educa- 
tion’s bureau of plant operation and 
maintenance of New York City. Mr. 
Lehnert fills the vacancy resulting from 
the retirement last spring of Harold D. 
Hynds, who headed the bureau since 
1938. In his new work Mr. Lehnert 
will head an organization of 4650 em- 
ployes charged with the maintenance of 
the board of education’s 750 school 
buildings and administrative offices. 


DEATHS... 

Hugo Newman, former assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in two Bronx 
districts and last principal of the former 
New York City Training School for 
Teachers, died October 16. Dr. New- 
man entered the New York public school 
system in 1887. In 1933 he was named 
a district superintendent, a title later 
changed to assistant superintendent. He 
retired in 1937. 

Benjamin Veit, former assistant super- 
intendent of schools in New York City, 
died September 28 after a long illness. 
Following his first job as a teacher at 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Mr. Veit 
joined the faculty of Public School 43 
in Manhattan in 1889. He was appointed 
head of the junior high school program 
for the board of education in 1922. In 
1937 he retired from the school system. 

John Crawford Turner, superintendent 
of the Greenwood City Schools at 
Greenwood, S.C., for the last six years, 
died September 26. In 1949-50 he was 
president of the South Carolina Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and was 
vice president of that association the 
preceding year. Also, in 1949-50 he was 
an executive committeeman for the 
S.C.E.A. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Turner was a member of the council of 
delegates of the S.C.E.A., which is the 
governing body of the state association. 
He also was an honorary member of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 
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How a WEATHERTIGHT ZeCK 


ao 


makes a WATERPROOF AGG? | 


PITTSBURG 


Site/ Deck V 
GRANOSTANOS 


Z & 





A “bonus” feature of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grand- 
stands is the complete shelter provided by the 
weathertight steel deck for construction of special 
facilities underneath. 


The simplest or most complete provision for 
dressing rooms, showers, storage, heating, etc., 
can be installed with comparative economy. May 
we discuss the many possibilities with you - - - 
as you plan now for the future? 








PITTSBURGH °* DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at 
PITTSBURGH 1 Neville Isla ES MOINE 
ALLA 
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COMING EVENTS 





NOVEMBER 
26-Dec. 1. American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis. 


26-Dec. 1. Study Commission, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, New 
Orleans. 


DECEMBER 

3-6. National School 

Chicago. 
4-6. 


cago. 


Service Institute, 


School Broadcast Conference, Chi- 


unlimited possibilities 


for dependable 
8. F. Goodri 





Another 
B. F. Goodrich Flooring Product 


RUBBER 
TILE — the lifetime tile of extra 
beauty, wear, comfort and quiet. 
others include: \RRAFLOR 
(Vinyl Plastic Asbestos Tile) 
Rubber Thresholds 
Rubber Stair Treads 
Molded Rubber Cove Base 


and waxes, cements 
and cleaners 








in your school! 


ch Flo 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


JANUARY 


25. National Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools, St. Louis. 


FEBRUARY 

7-10. National Conference, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, Boston. 

10-14. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Boston. 

22-23. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

22-25. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis. 


products 


In your classrooms, cafeterias, 
in fact anywhere in your school 
there’s a B. F. Goodrich Flooring 
Product ready to do the job for 
you better! For instance, shown 
above is B. F. Goodrich Asphalt 
Tile—a longer wearing, more eco- 
nomical, more beautiful tile for 
any location on, above or below 
grade. Check these products today 
and see how you can make new 
savings on your floors for 1952 
and years to come! 





BFGoodrich 





YEARS OF BETTER FLOORING FROM YEARS OF BETTER RESEARCH 











23-27. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, St. 
Louis. 


25. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, St. Louis. 


MARCH 


8-10. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, Los Angeles. 


8-12. Regional Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, Los’ 
Angeles. 


10. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Los Angeles. 


10. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Los Angeles. 


APRIL 


5-7. Area Meeting, N.E.A. Department of 
Rural Education, Boston. 


5-9. Regional Convention, American As- 


| sociation of School Administrators, Boston. 


6-10. Annual Meeting, American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Los Angeles. 


7. Regional Convention, National School 
Public Relations Association, Boston. 


7. Regional Meeting, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Boston. 


10, 11. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 


16-19. National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


20-22. Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community 
Schools, N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 


| cation, Fargo, N.D. 


21-23. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 


| Life and Education, N.E.A. Department of 
| Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, 
| Madison. 


30-May 3. International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Omaha. 


JUNE 


16-19. National Association of Student 
Councils of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Evanston, Ill. 


30. N.E.A. Department 
School Principals, Detroit. 


of Elementary 


30. Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Detroit. 


30-July 5. National Education Association, 


| Detroit. 


JULY 


7-18.. Ninth Classroom Teachers National 
Conference, N.E.A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Michigan State Normal ~ College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Architects: Whittier & Goodrich. 


now! 


“ERASE” 


Prefabricated Wascolite Skydomes are a won- 
derfully efficient and cheap solution to the problem of 
lighting classrooms with diffused daylight, even on 
cloudy days. Properly specified, a series of three Sky- 
domes per classroom can virtually “erase” shadows 
with sunshine . . . giving wall-to-wall illumination 
without dark areas. 


Savings from Skydomes begin with the basic 
building design. Skydomes provide improved daylight- 
ing with a simple flat-roof design and low ceilings . . . 


SHADOWS with 


SUNSHINE 


the most inexpensive type of structure. Low electric 
bills and freedom from maintenance are also achieved 
with weather-proof, shatter-resistant Skydomes. 


Skydomes come in three shapes . . . circular 
(with curb), square and rectangular . . . white trans- 
lucent or clear colorless Plexiglas. Required brightness 
ratios, light intensity and distribution readings are 
easily obtained. Write for literature and complete 
information. 


4 - 


sKYDOMEs 


“62% More Light On The Subject” 
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“PETERSON” Be 


UiBRapy 


The Uame to Choose For Vocariona, 
QUALITY FURNITURE ~ 


HOME 
MAKING 





School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
rts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without (is 
obligation. * 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


CATALOG 





NEWS... 


Spending for Arms to Increase 
Twofold by November 1952 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Spending for 
arms will increase twofold by November 
1952, reaching a total of 10 to 11 bil- 
lion dollars every three months, De- 
| fense Mobilizer Wilson reported in 
October. 








The Quality Towels That LAST! 


Sturdy towels of triple-twisted 2-ply yarns that stand 
up for 350 to 500 uses under severe strains by energetic 
athletes and constant launderings. Choose either Mc- 
Arthur Super-Gym or Super-Turk style. They’re both 
full size (20” x 40” shrunk), and both permit you to 
adopt the McArthur low-cost per year towel plan. Write 
now for details. 


oo. McA ARTHUR teasers 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y. 











This means that the pinch for ma- 
| terials which schoolmen are experienc- 
| ing will continue at least until a year 
from now. After that, some relief should 
be on the way. In his quarterly report 
cn rearming, Mr. Wilson said that basic 
| industries are expanding so that by the 
| beginning of 1953 supplies of steel, 


| . 
| aluminum, copper, power and transpor- 


| tation should become ample “to alle- 
| viate the civilian economy.” 

Mr. Wilson’s report showed that air- 
| planes, tanks, electronics and guns are 


| being delivered at a rate double that 
| of last year and will again be doubled 


| by the middle of 1952. “It is the story 
of the incredible ability of American 
industry to produce, for war or for 
peace, and perhaps for both,” said the 
Washington Star, commenting on the 
facts and figures given by the defense 
mobilizer. : 

Mr. Wilson repeated that our nation 


| is seriously short of doctors, engineers 
and dentists. Only long-range coopera- 


tion between professional schools and 
the federal government can help in 
these cases, Mr. Wilson said. 


Study Foreign Cultures, 
Says Dean Keniston 


EVANSTON, ILL.— Proposing that 
“every student in high school and college 
be required to study the culture of one 
foreign people,” Hayward Keniston, 
dean of the University of Michigan's 
college of literature, science and the arts, 
suggested that most students begin by 
studying a foreign language. 

“I am convinced that the greatest 
threat to the world today is the almost 
universal ignorance, here and abroad, of 
what other people are like. For ignorance 
begets fear, and fear begets aggression, 
and aggression begets war.” 

One does not study a foreign language 
only to acquire the ability to communi- 
cate with foreign nationals, said Mr. 
Keniston. “It is because language is the 
most perfect image of how a people 
thinks and feels.” 

Mr. Keniston addressed a group at © 
Northwestern University’s centennial 
communications conference held here 
October 1 to 13. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 





No matter how you look at it, Crane gives most for your 
plumbing dollar. The installation at Mill Plain School is 
a good example—the modern, simple lines of the Norwich 
lavatories will always be in style. Made of highest quality 
vitreous china, they resist the wear and tear of constant 
service. Furthermore, exclusive features like Magiclose and 
Dial-ese faucets (with the renewable cartridge) help re- - 
duce wear and consequent dripping—cutting maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 


LYONS & MATHER, Bridgeport 
ARCHITECTS 


E. & F. CONSTRUCTION CO., Bridgeport 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


PAUL S$. YONEY, Bridgeport 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 

















Crane Sanitor urinals of genuine Duraclay—bighly resistant 
to abrasion, acid, stain and thermal shock. Slope front, reced- 
ing back and large receptor result in improved sanitation. 
Seam covers give a unified appearance. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


GENERAL OFFICES 836 S$ MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
AN O VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
OWS PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 

Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision, By Willard S. Elsbree, professor of edu- 
cation, and Harold J. MeNally, associate pro- 
fessor of education, both at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Emphasizes cooperative 
endeavor for the achievement of modern educa- 
tional objectives by means of modern educational 
methods and attempts to place the practical, 
everyday aspects of the job on a sound theoreti- 
cal base. American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. Pp. 457. $4.50. 

Improving School Holding Power. Report of 
a conference whose purpose it was to clarify and 
refine yvesearch proposals for schools in large 
cities leading to improved holding power and 
pupil adjustment. Achieved cooperative develop- 





Printed publications of interest to schoo! administrators are listed as received. 


ment of uniform accounting procedures for re- 
porting school drop-outs. Order from U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 86. 

The Schools and National Security. Recom- 
mendations for elementary and secondary 
schools. Edited by Charles W. Sanford, Harold 
C. Hand and Willard B. Spalding, all of the 
University of Illinois. Outgrowth of a state- 
wide project under the auspices of the office of 
the superintendent of public instruction in Ili- 
nois. Covers both the short and long-term needs 
of elementary and secondary schools. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York 18. 
Pp. 292. $3. 


Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary 


Education and Administration. Attempts to 


KNOW-HOW 


Comes From 


SHOW-HOW'! 


va 
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, BriGutest , 
} / = 
ar < —_ 
DEPARTMENT NS—1220 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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education in 


| Devoted 


| lished by the school district of Erie, Pa. 
| M. Hickey, superintendent. 


| ernment Printing Office, 
i; Pp. 


| Company, 60 
| 608. 





summarize the experience gained in the confer- 
ence on elementary education and administration 
held at Ohio University the summer of 1950. 
Center for Educational Service, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio University, Athens. Pp. 36. 

Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Report of a conference 
called by the U.S. Office of Education by special 
invitation of Earl J. MeGrath, U.S. commis- 
sioner of education. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Identifying Educational Needs of Adults. By 
Homer Kempfer, specialist in general adult. and 
post high school education. Tests 37 procedures 
commonly used by administrators of public 
school and co unity college adult education 
programs in idintifying educational needs and 
interests of adults. Order from U.S. Govern- 


| ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
| 64. 


35 cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
The Healthy Village. An experiment in visual 
West China. The project was 
strictly experimental and for a limited time. 
to educational tools as a means of 
fulfilling one of the, tasks written into 
UNESCO's program: “To prepare sample mate- 
rials, particularly audio-visual aids, for funda- 


| mental education, which at the same time will 


be of use and interest to governments, organi- 
zations and individuals working on fundamental 


| education in other member states of UNESCO, 


to whom information on the project will be 


| distributed through UNESCO's clearing house 
| in fundamental education.”” UNESCO, Room 613, 


405 E. 42d St., New York 17. Pp. 119. 


CURRICULUM 
A Pictorial Review of the Department of 
Music. Presents what is being done in the 


| schools of Erie, Pa., to indoctrinate youth with 


an appreciation of and interest in music. Pub- 
John 
Pp. 31. 


Motion Picture Discrimination. The adapta- 


| tions of articles and sections of books should be 


helpful to the teacher who wishes to introduce 


| instruction on discriminating viewing not only 


of motion pictures but also of television. Uni- 


| versity Press, Journalism Building, Ohio State 
} University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Pp. 41. 


50 cents. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vv ional Ed i Emphasi the continu- 
ous growth of vocational education and de- 
scribes the work planned and accomplished in 
each field, agriculture, distributive occupations, 





| home economics and trades and industry, includ- 


ing teacher training and vocational guidance. 
Charts and tables summarize the data reported 
in statistical appendix. Order from U.S. Gov- 
Washington 25, D.C., 
96. 

The Fund: Is of Speaking. By Wilbur E. 
Gilman, Queens College; Bower Aly, University 
of Missouri, and Loren D. Reid, University of 
Missouri. Offers sections, to be used ‘in what- 
ever order seems best, devoted to the speech, 
the speaker, the purpose, the subject, the 
audience and the occasion. The Macmillan 

Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 





$4, 

Argumentation and Debate. Technics of a 
free society. By James H. McBurney, professor 
of public speaking and dean of the school of 
speech at Northwestern University; James M. 


| O'Neill, professor of speech and chairman of 


the department of speech at Brooklyn College, 
and Glen E. Mills, associate professor of public 
speaking and director of forensics at North- 
western University. Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11. Pp. 336. $3.50. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Trust Teach Stud Their ROle in 
Higher Education. Addresses by Ordway Tead, 
lecturer at Columbia University and chairman 
of the board of trustees of Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege. Considers problems and tasks of those 
concerned with higher education. University of 
Utah Press, Salt Lake City, Pp. 120. $2. 
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SCREEN OUT 


+2262 LOSSES 


with MODERN 


School Hearing Cests 


Repeated Grades Are Costly... 


EARING-TEST methods in current use in some schools 
H many times lead to uselessly repeated grades, and 

all too often to needless educational failure. They 
easily screen out only the most obvious hearing-loss cases. 
They miss many defective-hearing pupils, who are often 
classified as “‘low I.Q.”’ or “retarded.” 


Every time that happens and grades must be repeated, 
$226.96* is wasted...and a child’s future is grievously 
harmed. 


Modern audiometric screening, with MAICO group equip- 
ment, discovers a// the hearing-loss, cases, even the marginal 
ones—even first-graders ! Today there is no reason for your 
school system to spend substantial sums for grade repetition 
because of defective hearing. No need, either, to turn out 
educational failures because of failure to recognize and 
discover hearing loss. p 


Discovery of ONLY ONE SUCH CASE will ce) Mase cee, 
compensate any community for the cost of this MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


modern MAICO school hearing test equipment! e 
PORTABLE SCHOOL AUDIOMETRIC 
Write today for “School Hearing Tests,” telling how newest- TESTING EQUIPMENT | 


t heari test ith - @ 
ee PORTABLE EAR TRAINING UNITS 


tone audiometer)save not only money 
but also the future of many children a 
y BL. A. Watson, President 


’ 


*Average cost of educating a U.S. c ; ; 

child (1947-48) was $178.71. Based Please send me information on School Hearing Tests 

on F. W. Bock’s estimate of an aver- 

age of 1.27 grade repetitions for 

each defective-hearing pupil, each 

such child places an additional bur- 

den of $226.96 on the school system 

—and Bock's figure is a conserva- 8 City 

tive estimate! ise nmevweeeewee ee eeeeeaeaaan a 
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Where Floors must he Beautiful, Quiet, Sturdy... 


ty 
wy y “~ foe * ~ 
mane: 
> te 


A soft and subtle Nairn Inlaid Jaspé Linoleum carries out the restful, 
modern scheme of decoration at St. Aeden’s School, New Haven, Conn. 


insist on the 4-square features of Nairn Linoleum! 


A great part of the best school planning lies in combining 

beauty with utility ... and no product in the whole building 

field makes the combination with more success than Nairn ta 

Inlaid Linoleum.-The modern colors and striking SATISFACTION 

patterns can key the decoration of the entire school. It’s patie vena 1. Long Life 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


tough... quiet... truly resilient. It is also amazingly 2. Enduring Beauty 


easy to keep clean . . . and the cost of installation and 

upkeep is so moderate that Nairn Linoleum represents one 3. Easy Maintenance 
of the best investments in the building. The new St. Aeden’s 4. True Resilience 

at New Haven, Conn. is only one fine school in which 

Nairn is proving all these points. 





For your requirements: 


Nairn Linol 
for Floors vali Hinoleum 
and Walls Nairn Asphalt Tile 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
Trade-mark ® © 1951, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. Kearny, New Jersey 
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Whét’s Tle FOR SCHOOLS 





DECEMBER 1951 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the 
on the card which corre: 


the num 


age paid card ite page 160. Just circle the key numbers 
ents with bert at the close of each descriptive fis 8 in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Light and Sound Conditioning 
Syst 


The new Curtis Light: and Sound 
Conditioning System provides a com- 
fortable quality of illumination based 
on three factors. These include the 
source, or fluorescent lamps operating 
at about half normal brightness; the 
shielding, accomplished by the size and 
positioning of the acoustical panels 
which conceal the lamps from normal 
viewing angles, and the surroundings, 
which contemplate light colors of room 
surfaces and furnishings. The packaged 
system consists of 96 inch fluorescent 
lamps with wiring, ballasts and lamp- 
holders in place, and 1 by 8 foot baffles 
consisting of panels of % inch acoustical 
tile set in metal frames which are hung 
vertically from the ceiling with the light- 
ing fixtures. Both exposed surfaces of 
the acoustical material are perforated. 

The system provides adequate quantity 
and high efficiency along with quality 
illumination throughout the entire room. 
Luminaire sections are factory wired so 
that all lamps on the window side of a 
classroom may be placed on one switch 
circuit and the remaining lamps in the 
room may be placed on another switch 
circuit or circuits. Thus installation may 
be made so that lamps on the window 
side of the room may be turned off 
during the brighter periods of the day. 

The installation is designed so that 
the spacing and use of low-brightness 
lamps minimizes shadows and reflected 
glare while providing effective lighting. 
At the same time, operation is eco- 
nomical because of the reduced wattage 
consumption. The acoustical treatment 
compares favorably with results ob- 
tained with the more familiar mount- 
ing of acoustical sections horizontally 
on the ceiling. Hanging vertically, the 
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panels collect very little dust and require 
infrequent cleaning. Comprehensive 
studies of lighting values, noise reduc- 
tion coefficients, reverberation time and 
other details of the system are available 
and indicate the efficiency of the system. 
Curtis Lighting, Inc., Dept. NS, 6135 
W. 65th St., Chicago 38. (Key No. 1) 


Hobart Mixer 

The new Hobart Model L-800 all- 
purpose mixer is the result of years of 
experience in building quality mixers. 
The new mixer has a capacity of 80 
quarts and features a timed mixing con- 
trol which automatically shuts off the 
machine in any speed after the time 
set has elapsed. If desired, the machine 
can be set on “hold” position so that 
the automatic timer is ioperative. 


The body of the mixer is streamlined 
in design and easy to keep clean, fin- 
ished in standard Hobart gray. It has 
four positive speeds which may be pre- 
selected or changed during operation. 
Hobart planetary action achieves pre- 
cise, uniform mixing action for thorough 
blending, mixing and aerating of all in- 
gredients in the bowl. Hobart 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. NS, Troy, 
Ohio. (Key No. 2) 


Penetrating Seal 
A new penetrating seal has recently 
been released under the trade name of 
Hil-Tex. It provides a simplified and 
economical method of resilient floor 
care and is the result of years of re- 


(Continued on page 144) 


search and field testing. It is a safe 
maintenance product designed to protect 
floor coverings and to preserve their 
color and beauty. 

Hil-Tex seals, bridges pores and 
cracks and provides a smooth, even sur- 
face, preparing a bond between the floor 
and wax type finish. It brings out the 
natural beauty of the flooring without 
staining or discoloring and _revitalizes 
floors that have become pitted or worn. 
Used before waxing, Hil-Tex seals the 
pores and prevents the wax from pene- 
trating the surface. It is also resistant 
to oils, grease, fats, alcohol, water, soap 
and a number of materials such as gaso- 
line, mineral spirits and paraffin oil. 
It is not affected by acid or alkaline 
salts present in certain flooring,-to ozone 
in the air or to the fading action caused 
by sunlight. It can be used on all floors 
of a porous or semi-porous nature, in- 
cluding terrazzo and cement, with the 
exception of wood. Hillyard Chemical 
aR NS, St. Joseph, Mo. (Key 

0. 


Folding Kindergarten Tables 

Two new folding kindergarten tables 
have been introduced, one round and 
one square in shape. y are made of 
hardwood throughout and have Du Pont 
heat resistant finish in natural wood 
color. They are also available with tan 
linen Micarta top, sealed top and bot- 
tom. Since the tables can be folded up 
when not in use, more space is provided 
for other activities in the kindergarten. 

The tables are ruggedly constructed 
for heavy duty use. All are available in 
30 inch standard height and in 22 inch, 
or over, for kindergarten use. Sizes in- 
clude 30 by 30 inches, 30 by 36 inches, 


Ph oe 








Give your school 
time-saving, money-saving 
Dudley Locker Protection 


Everybody in your school Master-Keyed P-570 


would like the dependable, 
controlled protection of 
Dudley Locks on all school 
lockers. These rugged locks 
have set a standard of 
school protection for more 
than 30 years. No budget 
expense if you use the 
Dudley Self-financing 
Plan, 


Write for details and 
free Catalog Folder 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


DEPT. 1210, CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


GRIGCGS AUDITORIUM SEATING 


** se 


Griggs School Auditorium Seat- 
ing is built to take itl With- 
stands hard wear from students! 


GRIGGS su 
EUIP MENT morte St sees 
COMPANY _ setton, texas — 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name. 














Fix Books 


—BETTER enoeay NEW 


el 
\ - se 








Fer book repairs nothing compares — MYSTIK 

TAPE, ae quick, economical. It’s a strong, 

coated, beauti ul cloth tape in 6 colcest! Use 

‘or beoka music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own n portfolios Reinforce old and new t tae 

ke old books look and wear like new . . beautify 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK © CLOTH e¢ IN COLORS 

















Write for free literature to Dept. J12 
a 


@EEE co., Inc. 


663 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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SMECIFY 


They Make It fas) 

; | é 
—We Sell it! for TOMORROW'S 
Among the $0,000 items sold { 
by DON are products of the 
ee ena ae ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
wecan chow only afew trade ] To provide your engineering students and faculty the 
marks of the famous brands 4 4 : ° ‘ i 
handled, Such standard mer- [me] very best electronic test equipment specif y Simpson— 
peor yd conan ~ ; | instruments that stay accurate! 
hotels, restenruots, fountains e The World’s Largest Makers of Electronic Test 
schools, taverns, clubs, hos- Page) | ‘ > Pi 
pitals and other institutions | Equipment —Simpson is renowned among labora- 
seroage avnitehie st” nal ae | tory and field engineers for painstaking laboratory 


QUARTERS FOR NATION. : 
3 dade taconite {| | development effort and quality control that delivers 


Bae F yas emageie Bown : | reliable instruments of highest accuracy. 
| order direct. 














EDWARD DON & COMPANY 
dept 2201 $ taSa 4iCAGO ? 


"se in the 
From the start with Darnell 
FLOORS.... Mad Coupon below for 


Damell Casters and Wheels 
) >: @ 7 EM reduce the overhead that is _ Free Simpson Catalog 


underfoot. Kind to floors. 
Manual lee SIMPSON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FOR THE EQUIPMENT eases Nur yon. 5200 W. Kinzie, Chicago 44 + CO 1-122] 


Please send me the Simpson catalog show- 


ASKING! ment. Dewalt  Deolgae "f - io ing complete line of Simpson Electrical 
alw ays swivel and roll Instruments and Test Equipment. 








DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK NY 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N CLINTON. <HICACO. ILL 
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Shower Room Sanitation 


A new type of product for shower 
room sanitation and foot bath use, form- 
ulated to prevent the transmission of 
Athlete’s Foot, is being introduced as 
Showersan. It contains’ Dynepal and a 
surface acting agent known as Antara 
Surfactant. The basic active constituent 
in the product is iodine which is rendered 
stable, non-irritating and non-staining 
when solubilized to form the special 
synthetic detergent known as Dynepal. 

Laboratory tests have shown that the 
Dynepal Showersan kills the resistant 
spores of the group that causes Athlete’s 
Foot in less than 15 seconds in the 
dilutions recommended. The product 
is marketed as a preventive against the 
spread of Athlete’s Foot and not as a 
cure for the disease. It is also described 
as a cleaner for all surfaces. West Disin- 
fecting Co., Dept. NS, 42-16 West St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. (Key No. 5) 


Work Tower 


A mobile work tower has been intro- 
duced which is battery-powered and thus 
requires no electric connections. The 
tower telescopes to clear doors 7 feet 
high by 30 inches wide. Safety brakes 
on the casters keep it stationary when in 
use. The tower is controlled by a foot 


operated lever on the platform which 
quickly raises the tower to permit reach- 
ing equipment or ceilings 22 or 23 feet 


igh. 

The all steel “Moto-Lift” is designed 
for one-man operation and is a self- 
contained unit. The work platform is 
elevated through extension of a hydraulic 
ram with a hydraulic pump operated 
by a battery-powered electric motor. A 
safety tube prevents the platform from 
dropping. Safway Steel Products, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 6234 W. State St., Milwaukee 
13, Wis. (Key No. 6) 


Eye-Wash Fountain 


Designed for use as a safety measure 
on playing fields, in laboratories and 


(Continued on page 146) 








GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


shop, the new Haws Eye-Wash Foun- 
tain also helps to teach students the im- 
portance of forming safe work and play 
habits. The faucet is simple to operate, 
with foot pedal control, and supplies a 
gentle stream of water for washing 
foreign matter from the eyes in case of 
accident. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 
Dept. NS, 4th and Page Sts., Berkeley 
10, Calif. (Key No. 7) 


Seal and Varnish Stripper 

Multi-Clean Seal and Varnish Stripper 
is a non-inflammable product designed 
to remove all types of varnish, seals, shel- 
lac, enamels and paints thoroughly and 
safely. It works equally well on wood, 
concrete or terrazzo floors, lifting the 
old finish away from the surface in a 
dry and dustless form for easy pickup 
with a broom or vacuum cleaner. The 
product leaves no wax or objectionable 
residues. 

If the stripper is applied at night with 
an applicator or brush, the finish can be 
removed the next morning with a steel 
wool pad under a floor machine. If 
more speed is desired, it can be easily 
applied, left on 30 to 40 minutes, the 
finish lifting off readily with the aid of 
steel wool or scraper. Multi-Clean Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Dept. NS, 2277 Ford Pkwy., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. (Key No. 8) 


Begins at the Chalkboard 


A clean and attractive chalkboard makes the whole room 


brighter, fresher. 


Schools from coast to coast have proved 


this. They keep their chalkboards clean with Neverip erasers 
which are vacuumed daily with a Little Giant electric cleaner. 
Try this favored combination in your schools. A test in just 
one classroom will convince you. 


YOUR GUARANTEE OF CLEANER CHALKBOARDS... 


NEVERIP erasers... 


No. | in schools today 


Feel the handling ease as you grasp 
the rounded back ... note the brush- 
like action of Neverip erasing felts 
. see them clean with an ease 
and efficiency not expected from 
ordinary erasers. And they are 
more economical, too, for with 25 % 
more felt in each eraser, Neverips 
wear longer. - 


Little Giant secre 


ERASER CLEANER 


There is no better way to clean 
erasers. Little Giant’s double ac- 
tion . . . a whirling brush plus 
powerful suction . . . draws every 
bit of embedded chalk dust out of 
the erasers. And when erasers are 
so clean, they work like new. 


Get the full story on Neverip erasers and the Little Giant electric eraser cleaner. 
Ask your school supply dealer or write today for Circular G.H. 52, 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Powell, Wyoming, High 
School Gymnasium 


Pioneer in Two-Level Seating 
WITH FOLDING STANDS 
\ \ 


Cushing & Terrell, Architects & Engineers, Billings, Montana 


Pegg ise 


Here is the first gymnasium on record to have 
two-level seating with folding stands on both levels 
... the pioneer in modern planning and construction 
that meets al/ demands for both seating and floor 
space. For example, in this gymnasium area of 
140’ x 150’, Universal Folding Stands provided 1,030 
more revenue-producing seats, 12,790 more square 
feet of usable floor space, and $27,000 lower costs 
than old type built-in seating. Think of it! Up to 30% 


greater seating capacity ... yet a tremendous gain of 


usable space on both balcony levels and main floor 
when stands are folded. Equally important, total 
Seating costs are usually cut in half... and the flexi- 
bility of Universal Folding Stands assures easy co- 
ordination with all architectural plans. Investigate 
now! Descriptive literature and working scale blue- 
prints of two-level seating, as well as complete 
Universal catalog free on request. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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Educators whe 
DEMANDING the 
VERSATILITY of 


BNVG: Los! TUBULAR 
DESKS and CHAIRS 


Versatile is the word for Norcor Tubular Desks and 
Chairs—they are easily moved and shifted to coor- 
dinate the classroom arrangement with the task at 
hand. The chairs can be used by themselves when the 
occasion demands and the tables may be joined to 
provide a large flat surface for group study or projects. 

Their sturdy construction, oxy-acetylene welded 
tubular legs and stretches, give Norcor Desks and 
Chairs the strength and rigidity to withstand hard 
classroom service. 

This is modern school furniture for the modern 
school—designed for modern teaching techniques. 
Built in a wide range of sizes for every grade from 
kindergarten through college. 


NORCOR 


De Lure 
DESK CHAIR 


In th ds of ch this stur- 
dy comfortable unit has proved its 
all around practical serviceability. 
© Angle Steel Construction— 

Arc-welded and Riveted Joints 
© Comfort Curved, Posture Cor- 

rect Plywood Seat and Back 
@ Large Work Surface 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ GREEN BAY +» WISCONSIN 








Floor Cleaner 


Emerel is a new fast acting floor 
cleaner and deodorizer designed for use 
on all types of floors and for cleaning 
washable walls and woodwork. It loosens 
dirt, grime and floor stains without scrub- 
bing, yet contains no harsh chemicals, no 


abrasives, and no free alkali or harmful | 


acids, It is supplied as a concentrate and 
mixed in a ratio of | to 20 in either hot 
or cold water. Emerel is spread on the 
floor and gently agitated. All dirt is 
quickly floated free of the floor surface 
and is ready for removal. It is effective 
in-easily and quickly removing oil, grease 
ink and rubber marks and deodorizes as 
it cleans. The product is supplied in 1, 
5 and 55 gallon containers. S.C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., Dept. NS, Racine, Wis. (Key 
No. 9) 


Graded Sized Desks 


Two new desks have been added to — 


the line of Virco modern school furni- 
ture. The new open front desk, illus- 
trated, and a lift lid desk are each avail- 
able in a range of seven graded sizes. 

The new desks have heavy-gauge, 
tubular steel frames finished with electro- 
statically applied baked enamel. They 
are simple in design, light in weight 
and have been engineered for maximum 


efficiency. The top is 18 by 24 inches, 
grooved to hold pencils, and is made 
of high quality eastern maple, finished 
in heavy lacquer resistant to warping, 


staining and scratching. The book boxes 


are formed of sheet steel and the desks 
stand firm and solid on tapered legs. 
Virco Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 15212 S. 
Vermont, Gardena, Calif. (Key No. 10) 


Curtain Track 

A new curved curtain track, known as 
Steelite Cyclorama, is being introduced 
for stage installations where versatile set- 
tings are desired. To meet the need for 
a curved track, as specified in many new 
schools where the size of the stage is 
increased or decreased at intervals, the 
Steelite Cyclorama is shaped as a slotted 
tube and is fully enclosed except for the 


(Continued on page 148) 


slot in the bottom. It can be furnished 
to any degree curve up to 90 degrees and 
with a 12 inch radius. It is. designed 
with the “cord-in-track” feature to elimi 
nate the possibility of jamming at the 
curves and to allow the curtain carriers 
to operate freely around the curves. The 
new track is hand operated in one di- 
rection from either side of the stage. 
Automatic Devices Co., Dept. NS, 116 
N. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. (Key No. 11) 


Improved Hilo Screen 


The Improved Hilo Da-Lite Screen 
Model B can be lowered to within 8! 
inches of the floor if desired. The screen 
itself can be quickly removed from 
the tripod for hanging on the wall. When 
used with the tripod, the case locks 
securely to the tripod bracket for safety. 
The tripod and screen are readily port- 
able and the tripod is light in weight yet 
sturdy. 

Da-Lite “Crystal-Beaded” Fabric or 
Mat White projection surface are avail- 
able for the screen which is designed for 
added brightness. The screen is encased 
in a rigid, all-metal octagon case with 
“No-Rub” flat back. The legs of the 
tripod fold compactly and the tripod 
feet are designed not to mar the floor. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 2723 
N. Pulaski, Chicago 39. (Key No. 12) 


Te NU ALT 


—Combines the best features 


New Factory and General Office Building: 3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, til. 
World's Most Modern Factory Producing 
Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
+++ to meet the greatly increased demand for Powers products and 
te give you better controls, better deliveries and better values 
«+. these advantages are possible with our large new plant and modern 


Production facilities. With an enlarged engi 


ring and p 


ducti, 


stoff, 





plus 60 years experience in heating, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning and process control, 
we believe we can be of greater 


service than ever before to 
our many friends who have 
contributed to our success 
, nq i 
WILLIAM PENN POWERS 
«+ with his invention of the first all pneumatic 





"S 


e contribu- 


v' 
Jesmntel 





vapor disc ther made an i 


tion to the modern science of heating, air conditioning 


and industrial process control. 


Offices in Over 50 Cities. See Your Phone Book. 


‘of both lockers and 
coat racks 


Wraps are exposed to air 
and light. Students do not 
face the weather in damp 
wraps that have been crum- 
pled in dark lockers — do 
not eat soggy lunches, 
soaked by wet hats or 
gloves. Each student has his 
own spaced coat hanger, 
ventilated hat shelf and 
12” x 15” deep lock box 
for lunches, boxes, drawing 
instruments, etc. 

lockerettes save space 
too . . . the No. 6-12 (2 
column) accommodates 12 
people in 6 feet; the No. 
9-18 (illustrated) accommo- 
dates 18 in 9 feet. 


OL-25 
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To Give Floors and Desks 
their Mid-Year Shine-Up! 


Jods Super SHINE-ALL || 
~ The’ One All-Purpose Cleaner EDUCATING THE PRINCIPAL! 


Safe for all Surfaces! svkatie AuGiit Gaon ta hd ce 


Cleans and preserves floors, woodwork in - principal, eyeing a gleaming stack of KYS-ITE Trays. “These 
one easy application. No rinsing. Leaves — potent youl have to deus them sep Pepe One 
lustrous, slip-resistant surface. | sets ek lin wo con habnn . 

For a thorough mid-year clean up, and for “Wrong on beth points,” soys I. “These are KYS-ITE Trays. 
re Bp hy ven maintenance, always use You can boil them...scrub them...bang them around and 

LLY. they still come up smiling. The color goes all the way through.” 

“Matter of fact, Mr. Wintergreen,” | told him, “you ought 
to eat in the school cafeteria more often. We've been using these 
lovely KYS-ITE Trays for over three months now. Theyre practically 
indestructible—seems like even the students can’t harm them.” 

> “Well... the way Mr. Wintergreen complimented me you'd 
° GS; a think | have an 1. Q. of 200. Know what else? We like the trays 
HILLYARD’S so much we ordered KYS-ITE maple tableware, too. | can hardly 


KURL-OFF | wait for it to arrive.” 


Paint and Varnish Remover Check the advantages: 


* light strong... to stack, handle, i 

Zips old paint, varnish, shellac and grime “ ane ais 

from floors Yr furniture ie when 

other agents fail. Requires no after-rinse. 

KURL-OFFisnon-inflammable,non-injurious Te Senate. Went iets, tenienmereremen.: 
... absolutely safe for any job. % Lustrous. With beautifully smooth finish. One 





wipe and KYS-ITE’S mirror-bright! 
% Safe, Easy to Clean. Unaffected by sterilization 
in beiling water or dishwashing d: 


*& Quiet. Reduces “cafeteria clatter”. 
% Economical. Lasts and looks better longer. 


KYS-ITE Trays come in rich brown and cheerful red. 








id 


a nae 2 ae a ee ee a es ee ee ee eS oe am eS 
“y KEYES FIBRE SALES CORP. 
/ S Dept. 0-12, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
FS? og MOLOED Please send us informction on 
“ \esosesre KYS-ITE Trays [] _KYS-ITE Tableware [] 
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What's Hew ... 


All-Weather Hydrant 


Supply water is protected against con- 
tamination with the new non-freezing 
sanitary hydrant. It has no seep holes and 
functions at static water pressures ranging 
trom 25 psi. to 130 psi. and at temper- 
atures. ranging from 100. degrees F. to 


minus 70 degrees F. A special rubber | 


sleeve enclosed in the casing ensures 
operation during freezing or low temper- 
ature weather. Maximum flow of water 
is achieved by full pipe size areas 
throughout all passages in the hydrant. 
Efficient operation is ensured as the 
hydrant permits the maximum flow 
rate with a minimum pressure drop. 
The design of the hydrant is simple and 
rugged so that a minimum of main- 
tenance is required. All working parts 
can be removed, if required, without 
disturbing the buried casing. J. A. Zurn 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Erie, Pa. (Key 
No. 13) 


Dictating Machine 


Magnetic tape is used in a new elec- 
tronic dictating machine recently intro- 
duced. This is an especially designed 
dictating system with magazine loading, 
known as the Permoflux Scribe. Maga- 
zines are interchangeable from one ma- 
chine to another. Since the machine 


operates electronically, tape recordings 
can be used thousands of times without 
loss of tone quality and without surface 
noise or distortion. Lessons, dictation, 
conferences and other recordings are 
wiped off the tape automatically when 
new material is recorded. The motor 


runs only when the machine is in actual 
operation and most ef the action is auto- 
matic. 

_ The single selector lever furnishes 
complete control of tape in record, listen, 
fast forward and fast reverse positions. 
Other features include exceptionally fast 
forward and rewind speeds, audible 
end-of-tape indicator, accurate indexing, 
instantaneous foot pedal control, voice 
level indicator and automatic back 
spacer. A diffused light burns red when 
the machine is recording. The Permoflux- 
Scribe has a microphone, speaker or 


(Continued on page 150) 


headphone playback and is portable. 
The Permoflux Corp., Dept. NS, 4900 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 29. (Key 
No. 14) 


Plastic Wall Tile 


Eighteen months of research were 
spent in development of Church Wall 
Tile. The resulting tile has the flexibility 
to offset expansion and contraction move- 
ments on walls without cracking. And it 
is chipproof and warpproof. It is care- 
fully finished and inspected to ensure 
years of normal use without crazing or 
cracking. 

The tile is molded and annealed, is 
0.090 plus inch thick and the marble tone 
pattern resembles a smoky or wispy ef- 
fect. Standard gauge tile 4% inches 
square is available in six colors, heavy 
gauge tile the same size is available in 
17 colors and deluxe heavy gauge tile, 
8’, inches square, is available in 12 
colors. Color control is carefully handled 
to eliminate segregation by lot or shade 
number. The tile is light in weight, can 
be installed upon any structurally solid, 
smooth, clean, dry surface, is of solid 
molded materials with no coating to sep- 
arate, is sanitary and easy to clean and 
retains its attractive appearance. C. F. 
Church Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Holyoke, 
Mass. (Key No. 15) 





for free booklet. 


taste. Ask for free Style Book. 
MOORE GYM SUITS ... 


Dept. 10, 





MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .. . elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 


made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinels 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Choose these fine Liquid Soaps 


parison on any 


longed storage. 


BALMA 











pleasant aroma. 
skin; will not turn cloudy or rancid even on pro- 


THE PREMIUM SOAP 


~~ 


BALMASEPTIC 


ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


FOR YOUR LAVATORIES AND SHOWER ROOMS 


DOLGE is proud of its reputation for producing the 
very highest quality liquid soaps, and invites com- 
basis—clarity, brilliance, rich lather, 


DOLGE soaps will not irritate the 


A truly top-quality liquid 
soap, unsurpassed for clarity, 
brilliance and rich, soil-re- 
moving lather. Its pleasant, 
delicate scent is derived from 
fine perfume like that used in 
the most luxurious cake soaps. 


Combines the fine qualities 
of BALMA with the antisep- 
tic Hexachlorophene (G-11). 
Regular shower use sharply 
reduces bacterial count on 
skin and provides a remark- 
ably efficient deodorant ac- 
tion for round-the-clock body 
freshness. 


Dispensers available in several types 
Have your DOLGE SERVICE MAN demonstrate these outstand- 
ing soaps. . . . Write for detailed ature. 


epeadahle 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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The Bost Quality Fealisnos 


Me 


oir Tho Way. 


264 MASTERKEYED 


COMBINATION 


Shackle Locks 


There are many quality features to look for when 
purchasing shackle locks. look for a heavy duty 
shackle. it means positive security. Look for the 
double steel construction. !t means longer carefree 
lock service. Look for a black enamel dial with white 
gradations. !t means higher visibility ... more con- 
venience in use. Look for a masterkey feature. It 
means simplified locker control. Look for the stainless 
steel oufer case. It means your locker areas will have 
@ more attractive, uniform appearance. e When 
you find the lock that has all these quality features 
... buy it. W's sure to be the National Lock self- 
locking shackle lock... the shackle lock that pro- 
vides the finest locker protection money can buy. 


On 2 ee OG Oa 


ROCKFORD © ILLINCIS — LOCK DIVISION 
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Blakeslee, the pioneer dishwasher manufacturer, 
again leads the way in improved performance 
and convenience with their new 85PT models. 
Greater accessibility to all parts of the machine 
from one side adds to the ease of cleaning and in- 
spection and saves many man hours. Upper and 
lower spraysinall tanks subject dishes tothorough 
washing at properly controlled temperatures. 
Dishes, cups, bowls and glasses are washed 
directly on the molded nylon conveyor which 
rolls on roliers on an extruded brass track. Send 
for full facts on this amazing new dishwasher. 


Wew Vork ©. S, BLARESLES & CO., 1844 $0, S2ud AVE., CHICAGO 50, ILL. Torente 
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What's Flew ... 


Muti-Speaker Unit 


Great flexibility in sound reproduction 
is offered in the new multi-speaker unit 
introduced for the 16 mm. Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projector. Four widely 
separated speakers may be used with the 
projector at one time, thus permitting 
sound reproduction to be suited to the 
needs of auditorium or other audiences 
regardless of existing acoustical condi- 
tions, With such a unit it becomes un- 
necessary to raise the sound volume of 
one speaker to such high levels as to 
impair fidelity. 

Each of the 8 inch speakers in the new 
unit is mounted in an individual baffle. 
One is supplied with a 35 foot cord and 
two with 45 foot cords. The three speak- 
ers are assembled together to form a con- 
venient carrying case which matches the 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector case in 
appearance. The speakers are equipped 
with connectors for ease in arranging 
them in the correct electrical hook-up. 
The complete unit is light in weight 
and will enclose a 2000 foot reel. East- 
man Kodak Co., Dept. NS, Rochester 4, 
N.Y. (Key No. 16) 


Filmstrip Projector 


A new filmstrip projector has been 
developed to show clear, sharp pictures 


on the screen in an undarkened class- 
room. It uses a 500 watt lamp, blower- 
cooled, and produces 500 watt brilliance 
on the screen. Color pictures are clear 
and sharp without darkening the room. 
A built-in mechanical pointer permits the 


instructor to point out significant parts of 
the screen image. 

_ The operator can change from film- 
strip to 2 by 2 inch projection with a 
simple pull-out, push-in operation which 
is quickly done. The push-in power cord 
receiver is built into a lift-off type carry- 
ing case and a filmstrip power rewind- 
cleaner and inspector is available as op- 
tional equipment. A picture leveler is in 
the carrying case base. Standard Pro- 
jector and Equipment Co., Dept. NS, 205 
W. Wacker, Chicago 6. (Key No. 17) 


(Continued on page 152) 


Floor Treatment Materials 


A new combination treatment featur- 
ing a wax polish and an improved 
cleaner are being introduced for floor 
maintenance. Diversey Plyowax is a 
non-slip, water-emulsion wax which is 
easy to apply and machine buffing gives 
it a long-lasting, glossy, wear-resistant 
surface. Plyokem is a mild, neutral 
liquid cleaner which completely cleans 
a Plyowax surface without impairing the 
finish, 

Known as the Plyo-Twins, the prod- 
ucts can be used on all types of floors 
including rubber, asphalt and other com- 
position tiles, linoleum, sealed wood, 
terrazzo and painted concrete. The Di- 
versey Corp., Dept. NS, 1820 Roscoe 
St., Chicago 13. Key No. 18) 


Miniature Traffic Sign 


Designed for kindergarten and _pri- 
mary grades, the Safe-T-Play traffic sign 
is a miniature duplicate of official signs. 
Thus it helps in teaching children the 
meaning of the various signs by their ap- 
pearance, whether or not they can read 
the lettering. The sign is screwed firmly 
into a black base so that it stands steadily 
and can be placed in any location desired. 
Castle-Craft, Dept. NS, Box 381, Man- 
chester, N.H. (Key No. 19) 





2 
HEAVY DUTY 


MELMAC 


Thousands of commercial or institu- 
tional restaurants, fountains and 
cafeterias have cut dinnerware costs 
in half throughRestraware’ slong life. 
It's the proved and modern way to 
save money. Patrons and employees 


like it, too. 


Light 
Quiet 


Sheng 
Athacliue 
All popular serving pieces designed for | 
stenderd feed portions and easy stacking. in smart permanent colors. | 


For money saving ideos and the name of your | 
neorest supplier, write to 


ERIE, PA. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical 
Instrument Line 


Everything possible in edu- 
cational aids, exclusive teach- 
ing helps and instruments— 
to develop the school in- 
strumental music program 
from Kindergarten to Col- 
lege! Here’s the one really 
complete. line of band and 
orchestra instruments—wind, 
string and percussion —all 
of guaranteed quality under 
one name. A Pan-American 
representative can help you 
with your band and orches- 
tra organizing problems, too! 
Write us today for complete 
information . .. mail coupon 
for /ree literature. 


. 


SALVAJOR 


SCRAPPI 


PRE-WASH 


MAIL COUPON | & 
FOR THIS. BOOKLET aah 

AND OTHER FREE LITERATURE ; 
. : Especially important 
to School inis- 
| trators is this free 12- 
; _ | _ page booklet, “Music, 
AN -/ VIERICAN and the Basic Objec- 
BAND INSTRUMENTS tives of Education.” 


Dvisien et Cees CONN AETE Send for it without 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT. 1253 


i THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 

CC eit is i n= as ea Se 118 Southwest Blvd. Dept. NS, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Please send full information on Salvajor. 

O nied ge ses seas : , Firm 


Address_ 


oO Percussion Instru- 
ment Catalog 
City 


oO New Educational 
Aids Catalog School 
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Product Literature 


e A new catalog of 16 mm. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films has been issued 
to help those concerned with visual edu- 
cation to select the right film easily for 
each need. It is fully indexed and lists 
all films alphabetically, giving full de- 
scriptive information. The front of the 
book carries several pages of reference! 
information on where to use films, and 
the titles of films suitable for the various 
grades, subjects and classifications. Copies 
of the catalog are available from En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (Key No. 20) 


e “Modern Drying Equipment—Electric- 
Aire” is the title of a new catalog, fully 
illustrated and describing the quality 
hand and hair dryers manufactured by 
Electric-Aire Engineering Corp., 209 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. Complete 
information and technical data on both 
hand dryers and institutional hair dryers 
is given, including specifications, installa- 
tion procedures, types of uses and prod- 
uct guarantee. (Key No. 21) 


@ “Selected Motion Pictures” is the title 
of the 40th anniversary issue of the cat- 
alog of 16 mm. sound films and filmstrips 
available to schools and colleges from 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 22) 


e The story of Kaylo calcium silicate 
products is told in a new 24 page booklet, 
“The Story of Kaylo,” released by the 
Kaylo Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. The first half of the 
booklet is devoted to research and de- 
velopment history and is followed by 
the various uses to which this interesting 
product can be put. The booklet is 
fully illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams and drawings. (Key No. 23) 


e The convenience, economy and other 
advantages of “Trouble Saver” Sectional 
Tubular Steel Scaffolding for mainte- 
nance work, both indoors and outdoors, 
are discussed in a new 12 page Bulletin 
PSS-24 issued by the Patent Scaffolding 
Co., Inc., 38-21 Twelfth St., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. The text is illustrated by 
photographs and line drawings on erec- 
tion and dismantling of basic units, 
available frames and components, actual 
applications and other subjects. (Key 


No. 24) 


e A four page illustrated bulletin has 
been published by Calgon, Inc., Hagan 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa., on “Spotless 
Silver with Calgon Silver Rinse.” The 
bulletin describes a rinse method, to 
follow machine dishwashing, that pre- 
vents formation of water spots and 
leaves silver dry and spotless without 
hand toweling. (Key No. 25) 


(Continued on page 154) 


Methods Manuals 


A .contest for the best school shop 
layout has been inaugurated by Delta 
Power Tool Division of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co. Prizes include winners’ 
own ‘selections of Delta tools and 30 
honor awards. The contest is being held 
to develop the best and most efficient 
shop plans for schools. The net result 
will be a textbook containing the win- 
ning plans, which will be available to 
school men. Entitled “School Shops for 
Today and Tomorrow,” the contest has 
an eye to the future since the layout 
must allow for an anticipated expansion 
in student requirements. Prizes are of- 
fered in each of six school divisions: 
elementary school shops, high school 
shops, junior high school shops, senior 
high school shops, technical high school 
shops and technical institute shops. The 
contest opened November 1, 1951 and 
closes at midnight, July 31, 1952. It is 
open to school men engaged in instruc- 
tion, supervision or administration of 
Industrial Arts, Industrial and Vocational 
Education and to graduate and under- 
graduate students at accredited teacher 
training colleges. The Delta Official 
Contest Kit gives full details of the con- 
test and is available from Delta Power 
Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Co., 600 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. (Key No. 26) 











UWS Multiple Head 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
... designed to ease traffic congestion with 
sanitary, trouble-free operation. 


insist on HAWS... 
@ Sanitary Drinking Fountains 
@ Electric Water Coolers 
@ Cafeteria Water Facilities 
© Faucets, Filters and Accessories 
WRITE FOR THE NEWEST HAWS CATALOG, TODAY! 


Don’t Let THIS Happen! 


If you are building an auditorium you will need a stage. Stages 
need curtains . . . curtains need tracks. Remember to provide 
NOW for the inclusion of curtain track in your building plans. 
Avoid last minute construction expenses and costly delay by 
early planning and ordering. 


Curtain Track and Cyttain Control Equipment 
AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


116 N. 8th Street e Allentown, Pa. | 
“We Support the Most Celebrated Curtains in the World” | 
| 


FREE postens AVAMADLS~please specify quentity 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
1433 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
Agents and Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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PIX | 
CATALOG | 


for the best in / 
FURNITURE « EQUIPMENT / 
SUPPLIES / 

/ 


From Paper clips to 
major furnishings 
—housekeeping 
supplies to kitchen 
equipment—you'll 
find it easy to fill 
your school’s needs at 
PIX. Years of 
experience supplying 
the institutional 

and industrial fields 

is applied to the 
selection of everything 
PIX offers you 
—giving you the 
assurance of top 
quality merchandise 
at the best prices. 
Always, your best 
buys in school supplies 
are as near as your 
PIX Catalog. 


If you bave not yet received 
your copy of PIX School Cata- 
log No. 1, send for it now. 


59 PERSHI 
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How to get lasting 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


...af moderate cost 


... with readily available 
material 


THIS BOOKLET may help you solve a building 
problem by reducing building costs and getting quick 
construction unhampered by material shortages. 

The booklet shows how permanent, fire-safe schools of 
contemporary styling may be built by using engineered 
timber members of Timber Structures, Inc. 

Illustrations show how these members provide modern 
class rooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, vocational shops 
and multi-purpose rooms. Basic data on timber arches, 
beams and trusses is included, along with facts about 
effective resistance to destruction by fire, wind and quake. 

A copy of this informative booklet is yours for the 
asking. Get it from your nearest Timber Structures office, 
or mail the filled-in coupon. 


Timeen Structures, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 3782-H, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
Offices in New York; Chicago; Detroit; Kansos City; Seattle; Spokane 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA ¢ Ockland, California 
TUABER STRUCTURES OF CANADA, LID. «© Peterborough, Ontario 
Local Representatives throughout the United States and Canada 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 
P. O. Box 3782-H, Portland 8, Oregon 
Please send me a copy of booklet, ‘Modern Functional Schools’’. 


Nome. oan 





Company. iret 
Address. Zone. 
City. 

















Whit’ Hew ... 


A comprehensive “Food Serving 
‘ Chart” has been prepared by Reid Mur- 
doch, Division of Consolidated Grocers 
Corp., P.O. Box 5009, Chicago 80. Fea- 
turing Monarch Finer Foods, the chart 
gives weight or counts on fruits, vege- 
tables, fish, meats, dried fruits and mis- 
cellaneous food items as well as the 
number of servings for various portion 
sizes. One page gives the approximate 
number of olives to the gallon for the 
various types and there is a detailed and 
complete set of charts giving portion 
costs per serving of canned foods. The 
chart should prove of interest to the ad- 
ministrator and invaluable to those re- 
sponsible for food service and the food 
budget. (Key No. 27) 


The revised edition of the booklet, 
“Sound Absorption Coefficients of Archi- 
tectural Acoustical Materials,” is now 
available from the Acoustical Materials 
Association, 59 E. 55th St., New York 
22. Published periodically, this bulletin 
is designed to furnish architects, builders 
and administrators interested in acousti- 
cal materials with reliable technical data 
on sound absorption coefficients of acous- 
tical materials and with information on 
the uses of such materials. Bulletin XIII 
has been prepared by the Association, 
which is an organization of manufac- 
turers of architectural acoustical mate- 


rials. (Key No, 28) 


KEWANEE 
Dish Washers 


Designed and built for the school lunch where these factors count 
LOW COST . . . COMPACTNESS . . . LARGE CAPACITY | 
MEET HEALTH DEPT. REQUIREMENTS. Because | 
hers meet these requirements, they are in use in | 
schools throughout the country. Names of typical enthusiastic users 


most: 
.. . ABILITY TO 
K slick 





can be furnished on request. 


THE KEWANEE 
PRE-WASH 


The step ahead of ordinary 3- 

tub units becouse it pre-washes 

with a SPRAY! Prevents carry- 

over of soil to washing com- 

partment .. . wa: and 
rinse-sanitizes with a capacity 

phy hf —h By 

so les glasses, silver, pots, pons. 

ay oe 1 sq. ft. floor space. HEATS 
ITS OWN WATER—requires no booster. 

THE Low PR 
WRITE FOR 


KEWANEE 


AUS. 


INDUSTRIAL WASHER 


154 


WILL SE A REVELATION TO You... 


Film Releases 


“Are You Ready For Service?” is the 
title of a series of 16 mm. films an- 
nounced by Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bldg., 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
They are designed to help guide young 
people facing the difficult civilian-to- 
military adjustments, and to orient high 
school students in their planning for 
military service, well in advance of in- 
duction or enlistment. The series con- 
sists of four groups of subjects, totaling 
14 films in all. The initial group of 
three subjects is now available. It serves 
as an introduction to the series and 
orients the student to world, national 
and personal viewpoints. The second 
group, for release the latter part of No- 
vember, deals with specific adjustments 
of the individual. Dealing primarily with 
the actual military services, the third 
group consists of four titles. The final 
group, which will be available in 
February, includes the subjects of “Com- 
munism,” “Why You?” and “Your In- 
vestment In the Future.” The produc- 
tion staff of Coronet Films worked in 
close consultation with leading educa- 
tors who collaborated in the basic 
research, preparation of scripts and pro- 
duction. As a result, the films are re- 
liable and authentic instructional mate- 
rial on the subject of educational and 
career planning for the new requirements 


of military service. The Department of 
Defense also assisted to assure technical 
accuracy of all sequences pertaining to 
military operations. The films should 
provide much needed assistance to young 
men who are wondering how best to in- 
sert two years of military training in 
their long-range planning for the future. 
They are in no way connected with serv- 
ice recruiting or military indoctrination. 
(Key No. 29) 

“This Is Britain—Health,” 16 mm. sound 
film, black and white, 9 minutes. “A 
Century of Progress—Women,” 35 mm. 
filmstrip, 29 frames, with Study Guide. 
“Century of Progress—Navigation,” 35 
mm. filmstrip, 26 frames, with study 
guide. British Information Services, Dept. 
NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
(Key No. 30) 


“Helping Children Discover Arithmetic,” 
sound film picturing four consecutive 
daily arithmetic periods, 15 min., black 
and white, with instructor's guide. Audio- 
Visual Materials ~Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Dept. NS, Detroit 1, 
Mich. (Key No. 31) 


Suppliers’ News 
General Floorcraft, Inc., manufacturer 
of floor maintenance equipment, an- 
nounces change of address from 333 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 14, 
to 421 Hudson Street, New York 14. 





KEWANEE 
ILLINOIS 








CORP. 


CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE" 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
STRIP and BLOCK 


THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


Phone No. 3 or 418 
P.O. BOX 112-A 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
HORN FOLDING GYM SEATS— 


FLOOR SPACE 
ROWS** IN USE CLOSED* HEIGHT*** 





8% in. 
OY in. 
3% in. 
6% in. 
10% in. 
1% in. 
5 in 
8% in. 
11% in. 
3% in. 
6% in. 
9% in. 
1% in. 
4% in. 
11% in. 
11% in. 
2% in. 
6% in. 
9% in. 
0% in. 
4% in. 
7% in. 
V1 in. 
2% in. 
5% in. 
9M in. 
OY in. 
3% in. 


PSPSPS SFT IF FITTS T SFT FTF POST TFF 


48 fr. 
50 ft. 
52 ft. 
54 ft. 


BD DD ID IRD me wet wee wee ws ws et ae as as 
QON——CVOMBOANAOUVAWNND—“OVDVOANFOUAWW 


PPPPP SAP SSIAAIPPIZRIZ22 222222 
PPP PP PAP22FPIPF77RIAIAABI 22222 
SOPDOWBWOCOUSBSOOCWHVOWA WOW VOWOBWO 


CVO MMBMNNNNOAOUUUUARS A WHWWWNNNDD— 





i 


* Di ions include 4/2” between 
ond wall <— ee 


** Higher than 30 rows consult Engineering Dept. 








*** Height in open position same as closed. 





@ The Beoumont High School 
utilizes three gyms in one. The 
exhibition permits maximum seat- 
ing and two Physical Education 


HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS AND PARTITIONS 


Large or small, new or old, there is a HORN PLAN FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL! Factory installed for guaranteed sat- 
isfaction, Horn Folding Gymseats and Folding Partitions 
offer a compact, efficient and approved solution to your 
gym problems. Write today for complete details. There 
is no obligation. HORN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST 
TO COAST. 


HORN BROTHERS COMPANY 


DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 
FORT DODGE, IOWA . Established 1909 











Will your new school building 
have “Automatic Fi d get Control’? 


We know that a school building, by itself, cannot 
completely calm or control your little ‘jumping 
jacks.”” Children are just naturally restless: 

But controlled classroom tests show that a great 
majority of children exhibit a marked improvement 
in study habits when placed in a more favorable 
environment. They learn faster, are able to concen- 
trate longer, are easier to handle, when moved from 
stuffy, overheated surroundings to classrooms in 
which level temperatures, adequate fresh air and 
proper humidity are provided. 

Knowing this, more and more school officials are 
insisting on modern Honeywell automatic controls 
for their new schools. Honeywell equipment has 


proved more accurate, more dependable. Honeywell 
controls are simpler, too—consistently cost less 
to maintain. And Honeywell serves you with the 
largest, most widespread staff of control experts 
in the industry. 

You owe it to your,students and your budget to 
get all the facts and figures about Honeywell con- 
trols for your new school. It’s easy to do. Simply 
call your local Honeywell office. Or write Honey- 
well, Dept. NS-12-218, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Why not do it today! 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Honeywell 


Thats wn Controle 
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